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Third 

Connecticut  State  Conference  of  Charities 

and  Correction. 


The  third  annual  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
was  held  at  Waterbury  on  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April 
14th,  15th,  and  16th,  1912,  and  was  marked  by  the  largest  attend- 
ance yet  recorded  at  these  gatherings,  653  persons  signing  the  regis- 
tration cards,  of  whom  495  were  residents  of  Waterbury  and  158 
came  .from  other  places.  In  addition,  many  other  persons  were 
present  who  did  not  register  and  the  addresses  and  discussions  were 
of  a high  order  of  merit  and  interest. 

The  sessions  on  Sunday  were  held  in  the  Buckingham  Music 
Hall  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  the  daytime  at  the  Elks'  Club 
House  and  in  the  evening  at  Leavenworth  Hall  in  the  Industrial 
School  Building,  while  additional  round-table  meetings  took  place 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  and  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 
To  all  of  these  organizations  the  Conference  expresses  its  apprecia- 
tion of  their  generous  courtesy  and  kindly  co-operation.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  the  15th,  the  president  of  the  Conference, 
Mr.  Arthur  Reed  Kimball,  and  Mrs.  Kimball  entertained  the  Con- 
ference at  a delightful  reception  at  their  home  in  Grove  Street. 
During  the  Conference  interesting  exhibits  were  shown  in  the  In- 
dustrial School  Building  of  work  done  at  the  Connecticut  Industrial 
School  for  Girls,  Middletown,  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Hartford,  and  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  Home  at  Xewington. 


OPENING  SESSION. 

Sunday,  3 p.  m.,  April  14,  1912. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Arthur 
Reed  Kimball,  Manager  of  the  Waterbury  American. 

The  President  : We  will  open  this  Conference  with  prayer,  and 
I will  ask  the  Rev.  Father  Brennan,  pastor  of  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing. 


Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Father  Brennan. 

President  Kimball's  Address. 

In  a few  introductory  remarks  before  presenting  the  distin- 
guished speakers  of  the  afternoon,  I wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  world’s  attitude  toward  charity  has  undergone  the 
same  revolutionary  change  that  it  has  undergone  toward  many  of 
the  other  problems  of  life.  We  sometimes  think  and  speak  as  if 
there  had  been  no  spirit  of  charity  in  the  world  until  Christianity 
came  in  and  not  a large  spirit  of  charity  until  the  advent  of  what 
is  called  modern  Christianity.  But  charity  dates  back  verv,  very 
far.  It  is  true,  doubtless,  as  Prof.  Shaler  has  pointed  out  in  his 
wonderful  book,  “The  Individual,”  that  pity  was  not  an  instinct  of 
the  human  species;  it  was  a.  development.  Prof.  Shaler  tells  us  that 
in  a herd  of  animals  the  sick  members  are  abandoned  to  their  fate; 
that  in  the  earliest  forms  of  human  life  there  was  no  attention  paid 
to  the  old  or  the  sick  and  they  were  often  abandoned  according  to 
the  animal  habit.  But,  as  man  grew  upward,  this  feeling  of  pity 
was  evolved;  of  desire  to  help  others;  of  obligation  to  the  old  and 
to  the  disabled.  Rudimentary  at  first,  this  feeling  became  early 
in  man’s  upward  progress  his  distinguishing  characteristic  as  com- 
pared with  animals.  Way  back  in  Old  Testament  times  we  read 
that  the  “righteous  man  hath  regard  to  the  life  of  his  beast.”  This 
of  itself  illustrates  how  far,  at  least,  among  primitive  people,  went 
the  “quality  of  mercy.”  In  one  of  the  Old  Hebrew  prophets  a defini- 
tion is  given  of  religion  which  is  quoted  to-day  as  containing  the 
sum  total  of  religion — “to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God.” 
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Many  of  the  civilizations  of  the  past  despite  their  luxury,  their 
culture,  their  aestheticism,  seem  to  us  without  the  feeling  of  mercy 
or  charity.  When  one  reads  as  noble  a book  as  Plato’s  “Republic” 
and  finds  there  that  he  advocates  exposing  defective  or  weak  infants 
to  get  rid  of  them  for  the  promotion  of  race  culture,  one  appreciates 
how  far  away  from  the  modern  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  Greece  at  the 
time  of  its  highest  civilization.  Nevertheless,  as  close  a student  of 
Greek  life  as  Prof.  Mahafiy  of  Dublin  believes  that  of  all  ages  past, 
the  Greek  of  the  time  of  Plato,  could  he  rise  from  his  grave,  would 
the  quickest  come  into  sympathetic  touch  with  the  modern  spirit 
and  the  modern  attitude  to  things,  even  including  the  spirit  of 
charity.  He  says  that  a Greek  of  that  time  would  much  more 
quickly  understand  our  modern  life  in  all  its  aspects  than  would  a 
man  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Prof.  Mahafiy  declares  that  two  great 
differences  account  for  what  we  should  call  the  barbarism  of  the 
Greeks.  One  of  these  was  the  lack  of  the  modern  newspaper,  and 
the  other  was  slavery.  With  no  daily  chronicle  in  which  to  register 
all  the  happenings  of  life,  to  acquaint  people  with  its  horrors,  much 
that  went  on  was  unknown  to  the  general  public.  It  was  surmised 
but  not  appreciated.  On  the  other  hand  the  brutalities  of  slavery, 
as  we  know  from  times  near  our  own,  passed  unnoticed  except  by 
the  most  merciful  because  slave-holders  become  brutalized  by  slave- 
holding. This  in  a way  accounts  also  for  many  of  the  brutalities  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Yet  even  in  that  empire  there  were  elements 
of  pity  which  we  all  overlook.  Dr.  Dill,  the  Oxford  scholar,  in  writ- 
ing of  Roman  society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  describes  the 
Roman  millionaire  as  under  an  acknowledged  obligation  to  spend 
of  his  wealth  liberally  on  municipal  objects,  as,  baths  and  temples. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  was  also  under  obligation  to  spend  upon  hos- 
pitals, schools  and  good  roads.  He  made  contributions  besides, 
more  or  less  compulsory,  to  the  collegia,  the  trades  unions  of  his 
time.  He  really  felt  a genuine  pity  for  the  proletariat.  He  had  a 
genuine  spirit  of  charity,  this,  despite  the  hideous  cruelties  of  the 
gladiatorial  shows  and  of  slave  punishments.  Like  our  modern  mil- 
lionaires, this  millionaire  of  Rome  was  liable  to  an  inheritance  tax 
and  paid  other  special  taxes  on  wealth,  which  in  the  end  developed 
into  a system  of  confiscation.  In  short,  he  was  to  a very  large  extent 
subject  to  modern  conditions,  little  as  we  realize  it. 

Coming  to  medieval  times,  we  all  know  what  a blessed  institu- 
tion of  charity  was  the  Catholic  church ; how  it  minimized  the  bar- 
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barisms  of  the  rude  wars  between  the  barons  and  the  people;  and 
how  as  a landlord  it  protected  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  ten- 
antry to  a very  large  extent.  But  in  all  these  ways  and  under  al] 
these  conditions,  charity  was  working  at  a disadvantage.  It  was  at- 
tempting to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  individuals.  It  hardly 
conceived  of  a method  by  which  it  might  minimize  the  suffer- 
ings of  whole  classes  or  communities.  Why  is  the  distinction: 
It  is  the  new  spirit  of  science.  The  fact  that  science  could 

be  applied  to  anything  but  to  material  matters  was  possibly 

of  slowly  developed  acceptance.  The  late  Prof.  Sumner  used 

to  say  that  the  year  1776  was  more  noteworthy  because  in  tha'f 
year  Adam  Smith  published  his  “Wealth  of  Nations/’'  than  it 
was  because  it  was  the  year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

ence. As  Prof.  Sumner  looked  at  it,  Adam  Smith  had  issued  a 
great  scientific  treatise  under  which  conditions  were  to  be  revolu- 
tionized and  prosperity  to  be  much  more  widely  distributed.  So  fai 
as  this  was  true  it  was  of  much  larger  moment  than  a mere  move- 
ment which  separated  one  people  from  another  and  founded  an  in- 
dependent republic.  But  it  took  all  of  a hundred  years  at  least  tc 
recognize  what  such  a book  as  Adam  Smith’s  “Wealth  of  Nations" 
might  mean  practically  applied.  People  still  failed  to  grasp  the 
possibilities  of  science  as  applied  to  social  phenomena.  I recall  in 
illustration  an  article  which  I read  20  years  ago  by  ex-Presideni 
Eliot  of  Harvard  on  public  health.  In  this  article,  Dr.  Eliot  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  newer  cities  of  the  United  States,  although 
their  sanitary  conditions  ought  to  be  of  the  best  through  being  new 
cities  and  being  founded  under  especially  good  auspices,  without 
any  bad  inheritances,  surpassed  in  death  rate  some  of  the  oldest 
and,  from  original  sanitary  standards,  the  worst  cities  of  Europe. 
The  reason  was  that  in  Europe  the  autocratic  powers  of  government 
accepted  the  dicta  of  the  scientists  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
public  health.  They  looked  out  for  proper  water  supplies  and  sewer 
systems.  They  did  numerous  other  things  which  compelled  people 
to  live  in  a sanitary  way.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Eliot  wrote, 
the  people,  who  are  the  real  power  in  this  country,  refused  to  com- 
pel the  authorities  to  provide  pure  ’water  and  sewage  systems 
and  suffered  the  result  in  an  abnormal  death  rate.  These  particular 
conditions  have  changed  since  Dr.  Eliot  wrote  and  public  opinion 
is  behind  the  authorities  in  these  particular  matters  of  the  public 
health.  In  numerous  others,  however,  we  still  lag  way  behind  the 
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advanced  possibilities  that  might  be  attained  simply  because  people 
do  not  accept  as  scientific  the  requirements  of  the  experts. 

This  illustration  brings  me  to  the  point  which  I wish  to  em- 
phasize to-day  on  the  value  of  such  a conference  as  the  present. 
This  Conference  means  that  people  who  are  interested  in  social 
problems  whether  they  concern  public  health  or  public  morals,  are 
getting  together  to  compare  facts,  to  secure  scientific  data  and  to 
bring  before  the  public  the  possibilities  of  advance,  impressing  the 
public  by  their  propaganda,  interesting  the  public  through  such  a 
meeting  as  this.  It  is  just  such  a gathering  as  this  which  illustrates 
the  difference  between  the  modern  attitude  toward  what  is  known 
as  charity  and  the  old  attitude.  The  new  belief  is  that  through  a 
scientific  examination  of  the  facts,  their  ascertainment,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  best  methods  to  the  conditions  thus  accurately 
diagnosed,  there  may  be  a general  advance  which  will  benefit  not 
only  the  individual  but  the  community.  In  short,  we  are  to-day 
applying  practically  in  our  social  life  the  same  sort  of  principles 
which  we  apply  practically  in  our  building,  engineering  or  any  other 
material  form  of  life.  We  are  getting  further  awav  from  the  mere 
abstract  and  more  and  more  to  the  concrete.  There  are  those  who 
have  but  little  sympathy  with  us,  who  look  upon  us  as  visionaries 
and  feel  that  we  are  merely  a gathering  of  theorists.  To  such  peo- 
ple apply  the  words  of  Gladstone.  I refer  to  the  occasion  on  which 
Gladstone  was  introducing  one  of  his  reform  bills  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  introducing  it  when  he  knew  that  it  was  destined  to 
defeat  and  that  he  and  the  government  he  represented  would  as  a 
result  go  out  of  office.  It  was  then  that  he  used  these  noble  words : 
“You  cannot  fight  against  the  future:  time  is  on  our  side.  Those 
great  social  forces  which  move  on  in  all  their  mighty  majesty,  which 
the  tumults  of  our  debates  do  not  for  a moment  impede  or  disturb 
— those  great  social  forces  are  against  you/'  Gladstone  was  vin- 
dicated. The  very  reform  bill  on  which  he  went  out  of  office  was 
seized  by  his  opponents  and  passed  in  a form  much  more  radical 
than  his  own.  Those  who  attempted  to  fight  against  the  future 
were  defeated  far  sooner  than  he  himself  anticipated.  We  may  take 
to  ourselves  the  comfort  of  Gladstone's  words.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
crusade  in  which  time  is  fighting  for  us.  It  is  impossible  to  fight 
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against  the  future.  And  that  future  is  assured  for  the  betterment, 
not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  communities,  of  countries,  and  even 
of  races. 
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The  President  : Any  community  that  takes  up  a subject  of  this 
kind  seriously  is  fortunate  in  having  for  its  first  citizen  not  only  the 
support  of  an  able  man,  but  of  a man  who  has  given  time,  thought 
and  study  to  the  problems  of  municipal  life,  including  the  particu- 
lar problems  which  this  conference  has  met  here  to-day  to  discuss. 
I have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  this  conference  Mayor  Reeves, 
of  Waterbury. 

Mayor  Reeves. 

Mr.  President,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: As  I glanced  over  the  program  of  the  work  before  this  con- 
ference, it  occurred  to  me  that  the  committee  had  assigned  to  me 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  parts  of  the  program, — the  opportunity 
of  welcoming  you  to  the  city  I have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  of 
participating  in  these  ceremonies  connected  with  the  opening  of 
this  conference. 

I welcome  the  guests  and  members  of  this  conference  to  the  city 
of  Waterbury,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you,  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Waterbury  and  myself  personally,  our 
pleasure  that  your  conference  is  being  held  in  this  city,  and  our 
keen  interest  in  your  proposed  proceedings.  We  wish  you  a pleas- 
ant three  days  and  a most  profitable  conference. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  developments  in  the  activities  of 
municipal  governments  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  we  must  all  agree 
that  there  has  been  a wonderful  broadening  in  the  activities  of 
municipal  governments  during  that  period.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
principal  problems  before  the  city  were  pure  water,  sewers,  streets, 
fire  and  police,  and  schools.  To-day  the  recognized  duties  of  the 
modern  American  city  embrace  fresh,  pure  air  for  its  people,  ample 
means  for  healthful  recreation  in  parks  and  playgrounds,  pure  food, 
pure  drugs,  inspection  of  foods,  tenements,  and  all  possibly  un- 
sanitary conditions,  prevention  of  preventable  diseases,  fresh  air 
schools,  manual  and  technical  schools,  and  scientific  sewage  and  other 
waste  disposal.  We  are  rapidly  arriving  at  the  point  where  we  will 
agree  that  anything  that  is  for  the  common  good  of  the  citizens  of 
the  city  is  a proper  function  of  a municipal  government.  Great 
changes  are  constantly  taking  place,  not  only  in  physical  conditions, 
but  in  our  views  and  ideas  of  government  and  our  relations  to  each 
other  as  members  of  a civilized  community,  and  we  are  constantly 
re-adjusting  ourselves  to  great,  silent,  imperceptible  economic 
changes. 
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I believe  that  the  world  is  better  to-day  than  it  was  last  year, 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  make  steady  progress  toward  a broader 
and  more  effective  humanity.  Never  in  our  history  have  men  and 
women  taken  a greater  interest  in  their  country’s  progress;  never 
has  charity  been  kinder,  never  has  justice  been  surer,  never 
has  there  been  required  by  our  people  loftier  virtues  and  moral 
character  in  their  public  servants  than  to-day.  We  are  learning 
that  we  are  our  brother’s  keeper  whether  we  will  or  not.  It  is 
being  brought  home  to  us  every  day  that  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  welfare  of  our  neighbor  is  essential  to  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  our  own  lives. 

We  hold  it  true  now  that  typhoid,  smallpox  and  other  com- 
municable diseases  affect  us  when  they  grip  our  neighbor,  that 
mental  and  moral  delinquency  in  the  members  of  our  community 
affect  us  in  our  full  enjoyment  of  life;  that  unsanitary  conditions 
surrounding  the  existence  of  our  neighbor  are  dangerous  to  our  own 
welfare,  that  crime,  preventable  disease,  filth  and  poverty  in  our 
neighbor  affect  us  vitally  in  our  complete  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
of  organized  society. 

In  practically  every  city  of  any  size  in  this  country  is  being 
witnessed  a movement  to  broaden  governmental  functions,  designed 
to  secure  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  our  people. 
Aside  from  the  humanity  of  this  great  movement,  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  deaths  among  children,  inmates  in  delinquent  hospitals, 
insane  retreats,  jails,  and  sanitariums  is  an  economic  saving 
valuable  to  the  entire  nation.  And  back  of  this  great  move- 
ment is  a desire  to  save  the  American  home  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  family.  The  permanence  of  our  institutions 
rests  largely  on  the  character  of  our  American  homes.  Here 
in  Waterbury  the  principal  purpose  of  our  charity  depart- 
ment and  department  of  health  is  to  do  what  they  can  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  family  and  elevate  where  possible 
our  Waterbury  homes.  The  kind  of  American  home  we  want  in 
Waterbury  is  one  that,  no  matter  how  simple  or  how  regal  it  may 
be,  will  have  sanitary,  clean  surroundings,  sound,  healthy  children, 
— mentally  and  morally,  as  well  as  physically, — and  where  knowl- 
edge and  patriotism  prevail.  We  realize  here  that  the  character  of  our 
homes  depends  not  only  on  the  father  and  mother  but,  where  the 
learning  capacity  is  small,  upon  the  exercise  of  governmental  power, 
to  surround  that  home  with  its  share  of  pure  air,  pure  food,  and 
sanitary  physical  conditions. 
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This  country  lias  made  substantial  progress  in  solving  this  great 
problem  of  the  perfect  urban  community,  but  the  work  is  far  from 
reaching  perfection.  As  long  as  men  and  women  live  and  work 
under  bad  conditions  and  child  labor  is  permitted;  as  long  as  con- 
gested tenement  house  districts  with  their  poorly  nourished,  de- 
fective children  exist  ; as  long  as  our  penal  institutions  report 
thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  their  prisoners  mentally  defective,  and 
seventy  per  cent,  below  the  normal  physical  standard;  as  long  as 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  delinquent  children  between  twelve  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age  are  mentally  defective;  as  long  as  tuber- 
culosis and  typhoid  toll  off  their  dismal  numbers;  as  long  as  only 
five  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  all  school  children  attend  the  high 
schools  of  the  land;  as  long  as  immigration  continues  and  im- 
migrants colonize  and  refuse  to  assimilate  with  our  people;  as  long 
as  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  school  children  examined  by  medical  school 
inspectors  are  found  more  or  less  defective  physically  or  mentally, 
this  great  nation  of  ours  must  struggle  to  improve. 

But  all  of  these  beneficial  governmental  activities  cost  mone}i 
and  we  are  witnessing  a rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  government. 
The  great  bioadening  in  the  governmental  activities  of  cities  and 
states,  while  a needed  blessing,  is  expensive.  With  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  governmental  expenses  has  come  a demand  by  many  oi 
our  thoughtful  cititzens  for  a more  businesslike  administration  ol 
municipal  affairs.  The  people  of  this  country  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  their  municipal  government  touches  them  verj 
closely,  that,  the  activities  of  our  cities  are  desirable 
and  highly  beneficial,  and  that  these  great  beneficial  gov- 
ernmental activities  can  only  attain  their  maximum  de- 
velopment and  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  in 
all  their  fullness  under  an  honest,  efficient,  businesslike  administra- 
tion of  their  governmental  affairs;  that  every  five  thousand  dollars 
wasted  through  inefficiency  or  carelessness  means  just  that  much 
loss  in  the  power  of  their  local  government  to  give  to  them  theii 
share  of  the  benefits  of  urban  life;  that  inefficiency,  extravagance 
and  waste  are  just  as  great  a violation  of  economic  law  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  affairs  as  in  any  other  branch  of  human 
endeavor. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I surrender  this  platform  tc 
the  noted  speakers  who  will  address  you  this  afternoon,  let  me  ex- 
press the  sincere  wish  that  wisdom  will  guide  you  in  your  delibera- 
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tions  here,  and  aid  yon  in  the  great  work  you  have  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  President:  Members  of  the  Conference:  IPs  a great  thing 
for  anv  State  that  it  chooses  its  chief  magistrate  because  of  his 
prominence  as  a citizen  and  because  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  conditions  of  his  profession  and  because  of  his  judgment, — 
those  are  the  reasons  why  it  is  our  privilege  to  have  present  the  chief 
executive  of  our  own  State  and  we  may  all  say  without  partisanship 
that  the  hopes  that  were  entertained  at  the  time  of  his  election 
have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  I have  the  honor  to  present  to  you 
His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

Governor  Baldwin's  Address. 

I wish  to  bring  before  you  this  afternoon  the  subject  of  the 
employment  of  prisoners  in  new  ways.  The  subject  has  been  more 
discussed  in  other  states  and  countries  than  here.  Me  have  been 
content  to  manage  our  prisons  a-s  our  fathers  managed  them  in  the 
main,  but  I am  by  no  means  sure  that  better  methods  may  not  be 
taken  up  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  time  to  begin  may  be 
now. 

Connecticut  is  spending  vast  sums  every  year  in  the  construction 
and  repairs  of  our  highways.  She  has  a great  number  of  laborers 
at  her  command  whose  services  upon  them  she  could  have  for  noth- 
ing. She  could  also  employ  these  men  in  any  other  work  that  she 
thinks  proper,  without  paying  any  wages  at  all.  Instead  of  this, 
she  boards  and  clothes  most  of  them  at  an  expense  considerably  ex- 
ceeding what  they  earn.  She  keeps  them  also  shut  up  within 
brick  walls,  their  faces  blanching  for  want  of  the  sunlight  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  loves  so  well,  and  finds  so  health-giving. 

Criminals  can  never  make  good  to  the  State  all  that  they  cost  it. 
It  is  the  criminals  for  the  most  part,  who  have  compelled  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State,  and  made  political  society  necessary.  If, 
therefore,  a man  has  committed  a crime  serious  enough  to  authorize 
the  State  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty,  there  ought  to  be  a resulting 
profit,  instead  of  a loss  for  the  community,  provided  always  that  it 
is  possible  to  arrive  at  that  result  without  the  commission  of  a new 
wrong.  Everybody  recognizes  it  as  just  and  expedient  to  make 
convicts  work  in  prison,  within  certain  limits.  I ask  you  to  con- 
sider to-day  if  there  is  anything  unjust  or  inexpedient  in  making 
them  work,  within  certain  limits,  outside  the  prison,  and  perhaps 
paying  them  a part  of  what  they  earn. 
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No  doubt  there  are  objections  to  bringing  the  criminal  out  from 
the  darkness  of  the  jail  to  the  glare  of  the  sunlight,  where  every- 
body can  see  him,  and  note  what  he  is  doing.  The  common  objec- 
tions to  it  are,  first,  that  it  exposes  him  to  public  humiliation; 
second,  that  it  degrades  him  by  throwing  him  into  bad  company; 
third,  that  it  gives  room  for  abuse  and  tyranny  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  oversee  his  work,  or  direct  it;  fourth,  that  there  is  a chance 
that  he  will  escape ; fifth,  that  he  will  become  a competitor  with  the 
honest  man  who  labors  in  the  same  vocation. 

Let  us  look  into  these  objections : Work  in  the  open  would  ex- 
pose prisoners  to  some  public  humiliation  if  that  work  were  on 
public  highways.  This  would  be  avoided  if  they  did  their  work 
within  the  prison  enclosure,  and  the  prison  enclosure,  with  no  great 
expense,  could  be  made  large  enough  to  embrace  quite  a farm,  or  a 
quarry.  But  even  if  work  on  the  highways  might  humiliate  some 
of  them,  their  conviction  of  crime  has  been  a notorious  fact,  and  has 
already  made  them  the  subject  of  public  censure.  A man  must  have 
conducted  himself  very  ill  before  society  thinks  it  necessary  to  take 
away  his  liberty,  and  condemn  him  to  jail.  It  is  a punishment  too 
serious  to  be  lightly  inflicted,  for  we  all  know  it  is  quite  rare  for 
any  one  who  has  been  subjected  to  it  to  succeed  in  making  it  for- 
gotten in  the  course  of  time;  so  as  to  rehabilitate  himself  in  the 
esteem  of  the  members  of  the  community  where  he  was  sentenced. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  in  most  countries  the  majority  of 
the  prisoners  belong  to  the  class  of  day  laborers,  or  tramps.  They 
have  no  trade  ; they  only  know  how  to  handle  the  simplest  tools,  if 
any.  They  can  handle  a pick  or  a hoe,  after  a fashion.  Why  not 
have  the  government  buy  or  hire  farms  on  which  they  can  employ 
all  these  strong  arms  in  field  labor  ? Such  labor  might  reclaim  bad 
lands.  It  has  been  found  in  many  states  and  countries  a real 
source  of  profit  to  the  State  to  buy  rundown  farms,  run  a stockade 
around  them,  and  reclaim  them  to  fertility  by  the  aid  of  convict 
labor.  Forest  land  can  thus  be  developed.  Quarries  can  thus  be 
worked.  North  Carolina  has  a number  of  prison  colonies  of  this 
sort.  The  State  buys  cheap  land,  manures,  and  plants  it  and  looks 
after  the  proper  drainage.  A stockade  is  built  about  it,  or  else  a 
suitable  number  of  guards  are  employed,  generally  one  guard  for 
ten  convicts.  x4.gents  of  the  State  direct  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
on  the  land,  and  are  held  strictly  accountable  to  the  officers  of  a 
higher  grade.  In  this  way  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  cleared 
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very  large  sums  of  money  and  at  the  same  time  promoted  the  wel- 
fare of  the  convict  colonists. 

We  have  in  our  State  a considerable  quantity  of  lime  rock. 
Grind  it  up  and  it  makes  a valuable  addition  to  the  soil  for  farming 
purposes.  It  can  be  ground  by  the  employment  of  convict  labor. 
A convict  camp  in  Litchfield  County  where  limestone  is  plenty, 
could  turn  out  great  quantities  of  valuable  fertilizers  in  this  man- 
ner, and  it  would  seem  probable  that  favorable  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  its  transportation  by  rail  to  any  part  of  the  State,  at  a 
low  charge  for  freight.  It  would,  of  course,  be  much  less  costly  to 
employ  convicts  in  building  or  repairing  highways,  or  other  public 
works  of  a permanent  character,  but  it  is  true  that  this  would  ex- 
pose them  to  a certain  humiliation.  The  greater  number  of 
prisoners,  however,  have  little  sensibility  to  shame;  they  have  be- 
come the  slaves  of  evil.  If  they  fear  that  they  would  be  recognized 
by  old  acquaintances  such  fear  would  be  borne  of  the  apprehension 
that  it  would  augment  their  chances  of  being  discovered  later, 
Should  they  return  to  a life  of  crime. 

In  a paper  presented  on  this  subject  to  the  International  Prison 
Congress  at  Budapest  some  years  ago,  it  was  suggested  that  there 
might  be  convicts  who  could  be  spared  the  chance  of  such  hu- 
miliation by  being  authorized  to  wear  a domino  or  half  mask  when 
employed  on  the  highways.  This  would  prevent  their  being  recog- 
nized by  former  friends,  without  impeding  the  execution  of  their 
task.  Such  a privilege  might  be  accorded  to  those  recommended 
by  the  prison  authorities  for  good  conduct.  It  might  also  be  pro- 
vided that  no  one  should  be  compelled  to  work  on  the  highways 
without  his  own  consent.  Most  criminals,  I think,  would  consent, 
and  would  prefer  it  to  confinement  in  prison. 

Second ; it  is  perfectly  true  that  a convict  occupied  in  outdoor  la- 
bor would  find  himself  in  bad  company.  It  would  be  so  if  he  remained 
within  prison  walls.  There  are  also  compensations  incident  to  out- 
door labor.  Every  laborer  in  the  open  air  has  a company  that 
never  fails  him,  that  of  nature.  To  see  the  sun,  the  blue  sky,  the 
fields  and  the  woods  has  something  in  it  which  elevates  and  vivifies 
the  soul.  Confined  within  four  walls,  forced  to  labor  mechanically 
in  a gloomy  workshop,  a convict  may  almost  forget  that  he  is  a man. 
He  will  not  forget  it  laboring  in  the  pure  air  around  him,  with  the 
clear  vault  of  heaven  above  his  head. 

Third;  it  is,  I think,  true,  that  a convict  working  in  the  open 
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air  within  a stockade  would  be  more  exposed  than  in  jail  to  abuse 
and  tyranny  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  him  in  charge.  The 
prison  turnkey  would  not  dare  to  be  brutal  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  witnesses,  even  though  convicts,  and  yet  might  per- 
mit himself  to  insult  or  beat  a convict  if  he  were  left  with  him  and 
only  two  or  three  others  on  a farm,  where  the  laborers  are  neces- 
sarily at  times  more  or  less  scattered.  A simple  remedy,  of  course, 
is  to  employ  none  but  humane  guards,  and  only  men  employed  by 
the  State  and  responsible  to  the  State.  I should  be  far  from 
advocating  the  contract  system  for  outside  farm  labor. 

Fourth  ; it  is  true  that  the  convict  would  have  more  chance  of 
escape  if  he  were  set-  to  work  outside  the  prison  walls.  He  has 
already  made  one  step  towards  liberty.  I see  no  impropriety,  how- 
ever, in  dressing  him  in  prison  garb,  for  stripes  would  be  a serious 
obstacle  to  his  escape. 

Fifth;  undoubtedly  the  occupation  of  convicts  in  the  open  air 
would  put  them  in  a position  of  competition  with  free  labor,  but 
this  is  true  of  every  other  kind  of  prison  labor.  Such  labor  is 
necessary.  To  shut  men  up  without  giving  them  occupation  renders 
them  insane,  or  shortens  their  lives.  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  State  if  it  were  not  to  make  them,  so  far  as  it 
reasonably  can,  earn  their  bread  while  suffering  the  penalty  for 
their  crime. 

It  would  not  be  proper,  of  course,  in  order  to  benefit  criminals 
or  to  benefit  itself,  that  the  State  should  compromise  or  ruin  the 
work  of  honest  men  by  unreasonable  competition.  But  it  is  more 
easy  to  avoid  this  competition  when  you  employ  convicts  in  outdoor 
work  than  in  teaching  them  while  confined  in  jail  to  exercise  a 
trade.  Goods  made  by  prison  labor  have  generally  a local  market 
and  may  bring  down  the  price  on  similar  goods  in  the  same  market, 
but  if  they  are  set  to  work  on  a farm,  products  of  the  earth  find  a 
market  everywhere.  The  field  of  the  modern  farm  is  the  world. 
It  costs  no  more  to  ship  a barrel  of  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  Liver- 
pool than  to  haul  it  on  a dray  from  the  mill  in  Minneapolis  to  the 
house  of  the  consumer  in  the  suburbs.  Of  course,  also,  many  of  the 
products  of  such  agricultural  labor  would  be  consumed  by  the 
convicts  themselves. 

Passing  from  reasons  against  to  reasons  for,  this  mode  of  em- 
ploying convicts: 

Notice,  first,  that  the  system  permits  the  application  of  an  ad- 
mitted principle,  namely,  that  the  work  of  each  prisoner  ought  to  be 
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adapted  to  his  capacity.  Unless  he  desired  it,  a shoemaker,  for 
example,  should  not  be  placed  as  a field  worker  on  a farm.  He 
would  be  more  useful  and  find  himself  happier,  perhaps,  in  plying 
his  own  trade,  even  though  he  were  shut  up  within  four  walls. 
Everybody  likes  best  to  do  what  he  can  do  well.  But  the  great 
mass  of  convicts  have  no  trade.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  live 
from  day  to  day.  Work  on  roads  and  other  public  improvements, 
or  farming,  suits  them  best.  It  is  less  irksome. 

Second:  permission  to  engage  in  outdoor  work  might  be  treated 
as  a privilege,  given  only  to  prisoners  who  conducted  themselves 
well.  Other  things  being  equal,  everybody  in  normal  health,  if  he  is 
forced  to  work  under  the  orders  and  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
would  like  better  to  do  it  outdoors  than  in  jail.  Italy  in  her  penal 
code  has  made  provisions  of  this  sort,  and  allows  outdoor  work  only 
to  convicts  who  are  approaching  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  im- 
prisonment, and  have  a good  prison  record. 

Third:  outdoor  labor  benefits  the  State  by  giving  worth  and 
value  to  its  territory.  The  more  good  roads,  the  better  off  is  the 
community.  The  more  good  farms,  the  better  off  is  the  town  in 
which  they  lie. 

Fourth;  the  health  of  the  convicts  would  certainly  be  improved 
by  employment  in  the  open  air.  There  are  regenerating  forces  of 
nature  here  at  work  to  purify  the  free  air  from  all  contagion,  and 
destroy  all  morbid  germs.  These  forces  are  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  prisons.  There,  notwithstanding  all  practicable 
measures  of  cleanliness,  will  be  centers  of  infection,  from  which 
disease  will  radiate:  particularly  tuberculosis,  to  which,  indeed, 
prison  life  is  especially  favorable.  There  are  few  jails  in  Connecti- 
cut which  have  not  an  evil  odor  peculiar  to  such  places, — what  we 
call  the  jail  smell. 

Fifth:  outdoor  labor  pays  better  than  labor  in  jail.  The  con- 
ditions for  it  are  more  natural.  Men  work  harder  and  with  more 
cheerfulness.  Moreover,  as  the  public  has  the  benefit  of  highways 
and  the  duty  of  maintaining  them,  every  daws  work  on  the  roads 
furnished  by  convicts  is  an  object  of  economy  to  the  State,  allowing 
it  to  dispense  with  wages  otherwise  due  to  the  road  worker  who 
might  be  employed  for  the  job.  He,  it  is  true,  loses  thus  the  chance 
to  do  what  the  prisoner  is  made  to  do:  but,  after  all,  governments 
are  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  work  for  their  citizens. 

Sixth;  most  civilized  nations  put  young  delinquents  on  farms. 
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We  do,  but  almost  all  the  objections  to  employing  grown  men  in  out- 
door labor  apply,  though  in  less  degree,  to  employing  boys.  The 
most  serious  of  all  dangers,  that  of  bad  company,  certainly  exists. 
No  human  being  is  more  gross  or  cynical  than  the  bad  boy,  and 
there  is  no  grown  man  who  can  as  surely  and  rapidly  as  he,  dis- 
seminate the  contagion  of  his  vice  among  his  comrades. 

Penologists  are  generally  agreed  that  to  a certain  extent,  out- 
door labor  for  convicts  is  permissible.  It  is  permitted  in  Connecti- 
cut, under  our  present  laws,  as  we  administer  them.  The  trusties 
are  largely  thus  employed  in  our  jails,  and  some  of  our  state  prison 
convicts  have  had  a certain  degree,  at  times,  of  outdoor  liberty. 

In  Vermont  there  is  one  county  jail  where  the  convicts  sleep  at 
night,  but  their  daily  work  is  done  outside.  In  Colorado  there  is 
a state  prison  empty  day  and  night,  the  convicts  being  in  working 
camps  outside,  almost  unguarded,  except  by  their  own  parole,  or 
word  of  honor.  These  prisoners  receive  some  moderate  pay  for 
what  they  earn  above  what  they  cost. 

The  question  is  whether  we  have  gone  far  enough  in  these 
directions.  I suggest  to  this  conference  that  they  might  well  take 
up  the  study  of  this  question  in  such  a manner  as  may  best  befit  its 
importance  and  its  delicacy.  If  the  State  is  losing  money,  when 
she  might  be  making  money,  and  if  in  thus  making  it,  the  health 
and  general  welfare  of  our  convicts  could  be  improved,  we  ought  to 
change  our  policy  for  one  more  accordant  both  with  the  economic 
and  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  President  : This  conference  wishes  to  tender  to  Governor 
Baldwin  its  heartfelt  appreciation  and  thanks  for  coming  here  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  starting  these  proceedings  with  the  prestige 
of  his  views,  and  also  for  presenting  to  us  a subject  which  this  con- 
ference, in  my  opinion,  ought  to  take  up. 

I am  about  to  present  to  you  a New  York  gentleman  whose 
work  in  two  fields  is  very  well  known.  He  has  made  a specialty  of 
child  life  and  he  also  has,  through  experience  and  study,  become  an 
authority  on  the  application  of  charity  to  public  funds, — Mr. 
Homer  Folks,  of  New  York  city. 
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Mr.  President,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Your  Honor  the 
Ma}'or,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Onr  Chairman,  in  his  opening 
remarks  on  the  development  of  human  sentiment  from  the  earliest 
times,  or  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  said  that  that  sentiment 
vas  crystallized  in  the  Poor  Law,  and  from  that  time  to  this  in  the 
mother  country  and  in  this  countrv  we  have  had  public  institutions 
and  public  relief,  and  the  particular  subject  about  which  I am  to 
speak  for  a short  time  is  public  charity:  that  is,  the  charity  that  is 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  all  of  us  and  by  agents  chosen  to  repre- 
sent all  of  us  and  at  the  expense  of  all  of  us.  In  relation  to  public 
institutions  and  public  charity  and  the  general  well  being,  I might 
almost  comprise  in  a single  sentence  or  phrase  the  subject  as  it  un- 
folds itself  through  my  observation  of  twenty  years.  The  public 
institution  by  a.  process  of  differentiation,  only  half  completed  as 
yet,  is  passing  from  being  a necessary  evil  to  being  a positive  good — 
a constructive  agency  in  the  co-operative  life  of  the  commonwealth. 

Now,  the  parent  of  all  public  institutions,  whether  they  be 
State,  county,  municipal  or  town,  is  the  almshouse,  and  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  almshouse  as  it  existed  in  most  localities 
until  very  recently,  and  as  it  still  exists  in  some  localities,  could 
hardly  dissent  from  the  accuracy  of  its  description  as  a necessary 
evil — necessary  if  the  principle  of  the  English  Poor  Law  is  to 
be  maintained,  and  evil  by  its  very  nature.  Now,  the  alms- 
house, as  it  has  been  historically,  has  been  a place  where  the 
sick  have  by  neglect  become  worse;  where  unfortunate  children 
have  been  confirmed  in  vicious  habits;  in  which  the  feeble-minded 
and  defective  have  propagated  their  kind;  in  which  tramps  have 
found  a comfortable  haven  for  their  vagrancy ; in  which  the  insane 
have  been  treated  with  ignorance  and  brutality  and  in  which,  hand 
in  hand  with  all  these  other  evils,  there  has  grown  a nest  of  political 
abuses  and  political  corruption  constituting  a very  sore  in  the  body 
politic.  Now,  from  that  unpromising  beginning  and  unpromising 
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history  there  is  before  our  eyes  a diversified  system  of  public  institu- 
tions which,  properly  managed,  are  as  beneficent  and  as  helpful  to 
the  community  as  the  almshouse  was  an  evil,  even  though  a neces- 
sary evil,  and  the  lines  of  progress  and  of  reform  have  only  become 
clear  as  we  have  broken  up  that  aggregate  of  population  into  its 
various  elements  and  have  found  that  in  regard  to  each  there  is  a 
right  way  and  a wrong  way,  a way  to  help  and  a way  to  harm,  and 
the  most  effective  way  to  harm  is  to  bring  them  all  together  into  the 
almshouse. 

First,  as  to  the  children,  the  children  certainly  found  the  alms- 
house an  evil.  Of  all  reforms  which  turned  out  otherwise  than 
anticipated,  the  one  which  stands  out  most  clearly  is  the  so-called 
reform  of  the  New  York  Poor  Law  in  1824,  when  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  evils  of  public  outdoor  relief,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  opportunity  of  adopting  the  children  of  destitute  fam- 
ilies, it  was  proposed  to  adopt  deliberately  as  a reform  that  the 
destitute  children  of  the  community  be  gathered  into  county  alms- 
houses. It  took  thirty  years  from  that  time  until  Dorothea  Dix, 
visiting  the  almshouses  of  New  York  State  and  of  other  States, 
pictured  to  the  community  the  heart-rending  conditions  of  the 
children  committed  to  almshouses. 

It  is  a curious  commentary  on  the  slowness  of  even  so  evidently 
desirable  a reform  as  not  sending  children  to  almshouses  that  it 
took  over  another  thirty  years  before  the  opportunity  of  treating  chil- 
dren otherwise  than  in  almshouses  became  generally  adopted.  Al- 
though the  State  of  Connecticut  was  one  of  the  particularly  early 
States  to  take  steps  in  that  direction,  I have  always  found  it  somewhat 
a matter  of  regret  to  find  that  you  limited  it  to  children  over  two 
and  subsequently  raised  that  age  limit  to  four,  so  that  even  at  pres- 
ent, if  I am  not  wrong  in  my  knowledge  of  your  Statutes,  it  is  still 
legal  to  send  a child  up  to  the  age  of  four  to  the  almshouses  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  It  is  a striking  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
children  now  cared  for  by  public  or  private  charities  are  not 
those  who  are  thrust  upon  us,  as  they  were  years  ago.  The 
majority  are  those  whom  we  ourselves,  with  deliberate  intent  and 
purpose,  take  from  unsuitable  homes.  The  responsibility  resting 
upon  our  shoulders  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  are  not  simply 
trying  to  care  for  these  little  orphaned  and  homeless  children,  but 
that  we  are  substituting  our  care  and  our  wisdom  for  such  homes, 
and  are  attempting  to  do  better  for  the  children  than  would  be 
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done  in  the  homes  and  in  the  families  from  which  they  are  re- 
moved. I am  not  questioning  the  wisdom  of  such  legislation  or  the 
wisdom  of  removing  children  from  unsuitable  homes,  but  emphasiz- 
ing the  measure  of  our  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  that 
which  we  substitute  shall  be  better,  distinctly  better,  than  that  from 
which  they  came  and  shall  be  the  best  we  can  provide. 

Now,  it  is  a striking  fact  that  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the 
care  of  needy  children  there  is  less  agreement  and  less  harmony 
between  the  different  States  than  on  any  other  subject.  I suppose 
that  most  of  you  in  Connecticut  familiar  with  your  county  homes 
for  children,  intended  at  the  outset  to  be  temporary  homes,  natur- 
' ally  assumed  that  it  was  probably  the  prevailing  method  of  caring 
for  children.  x^_s  a matter  of  fact,  Connecticut  with  one  other 
State  stands  in  a class  by  itself.  Practically  Indiana  and  Connec- 
ticut are  the  only  two  States  in  the  Union  which  have  a system  of 
county  homes  for  destitute  children.  And  I commend  to  your  at- 
tention the  study  of  the  relative  workings  of  the  State  care  of  needy 
children  as  it  has  developed  in  some  dozen  or  fifteen  states.  A 
proper  system  for  the  care  of  needy  children  by  a public  agency 
may  become,  instead  of  the  harmful  influence  of  the  almshouse,  a 
means  of  raising  children  from  bad  surroundings  into  good, 
and  saving  children  who  otherwise  would  grow  up  • certainly 
dependent.  And  it  is  a striking  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
the  number  of  children  in  their  system  for  the  care  of  children  is 
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less  to-day  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago  when  they  went  to  alms- 
houses, notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  in  the  population 
of  that  State. 

Now,  as  to  the  feeble-minded,  the  people  who  are  studying 
heredity  are  telling  us  some  new  and  strange  things  about  in- 
heritance. One  fact  or  one  assertion  which  is  made  by  all  those 
who  have  apparently  studied  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject  and 
who  read  from  inheritance  among  animals  is  that  no  two  persons 
feeble-minded  by  inheritance — not  by  accident — ever  have  other 
than  feeble-minded  children.  Discussing  that  subject  not  long  ago 
with  a scientist,  I asked  him  for  authority  for  the  statement  and  he 
pointed  to  two  lines  of  evidence, — one  almshouse  which  had  shown  a 
plentiful  group  of  feeble-minded  children  born  to  feeble-minded 
persons  on  both  sides,  and  again  in  the  mountains  where  intermar- 
riages come  from  which  evidence  could  be  adduced  as  to  the  out- 
: come  of  the  marriage  of  two  feeble-minded  persons.  Almshouses 
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perpetuate  the  feeble-minded.  And  there  should  be  institutions  for 
the  segregation  of  the  feeble-minded.  Here  is  apparently  the  only 
means  of  bringing  it  to  an  end,  for  it  always  appears  to  be  the  fact 
that  mental  defect  does  not  disappear  by  any  process  of  attenua- 
tion, but  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  unhampered  to  the  end  of  time. 
So  long  as  feeble-minded  people  marry,  children  will  be  born  from 
feeble-minded  parents.  The  story  of  almshouses  is  perhaps  the 
most  pitiable  element  of  this  population. 

I shall  never  forget  a certain  experience  in  visiting  the  so-called 
hospital  wards  of  almshouses.  The  undiluted  brutality  and  neglect 
— sheer,  unqualified  neglect — of  the  sick  in  almshouses  is  a painful 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  public  charities.  And  yet  we  are  un- 
dertaking to-day  not  to  care  for  fewer  sick  but  to  care  for 
a great  many  more  sick,  not  because  they  are  poor,  but  because  they 
are  sick.  To  establish  public  hospitals  as  a measure  not  of  relieving 
poverty  but  of  promoting  health,  of  conserving  vitality  and  strength. 
We  have  recently  passed  in  New  York  a uniform  law  by  which  each 
city  may  establish  on  a carefully  devised  plan  a public  hospital, 
not  for  paupers  but  for  citizens,  to  which  any  sick  person  may  go 
and  in  which  those  able  to  pay  must  pay  for  their  care,  and  those 
unable  to  pay  may  receive  treatment  just  as  good,  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  disease  and  stamping  out  diseases  that  can  be  stamped 
out  only  by  segregation  and  hospital  care.  It  was  not  until  the 
insane  were  taken  away  from  almshouses  and  placed  by  themselves 
that  we  discovered  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  chain  them  to  the 
floor  and  put  them  behind  iron  bars,  or  regard  them  as  objects  of 
entertainment;  that  out  of  a population  of  three  thousand  there  may 
be  six,  eight  or  ten  at  any  time  who  require  some  form  of  restraint, 
but  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population  can  live  lives  there  like 
those  of  other  people  under  proper  circumstances;  that  many  may 
be  cured  by  right  treatment  at  the  right  time. 

The  tramps,  even  the  tramps,  who  found  the  jail  a pleasant 
haven  of  rest,  who  sought  its  protection  in  winter  and  oftentimes  set 
the  pace  and  ran  the  place,  even  the  tramps  who  have  stayed 
apart  by  themselves,  on  a farm  colony  can  be  occupied  and  im- 
proved in  life  to  some  degree  by  industry  and  made  to  contribute 
a very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance;  and  thereby 
vagrancy  may  be  diminished  instead  of  being  increased,  as  it  is 
when  tramps  are  sent  to  the  almshouse. 

Now,  as  to  the  political  evils  of  public  institutions, — for  I have 
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always  seemed  to  find  that  evils  of  all  kinds  flock  together, — I have 
not  found,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  you  may  find,  a 
public-  institution  most  efficiently  managed  and  nevertheless  wholly 
used  for  party  and  political  purposes.  I have  not  found  that  par- 
ticular conviction.  I have  in  instances  found  men  who  found  their 
way  by  political  service  and  political  preferment  to  important 
positions  in  public  institutions  and  who  managed  them  efficiently, 
but  only  when  they  forgot  their  partisanship  when  they  accepted 
public  office.  How  may  we  escape  from  these  evils  of  the  political 
use  of  public  funds  and  of  public  institutions  ? Some  suggestions 
seem  to  be  born  of  our  experience.  There  are  three  things  that 
should  always  go  together, — responsibility,  power  and  money.  The 
same  political  unit  that  is  responsible  for  the  results  of  an  institu- 
tion should  have  full  authority  to  manage  it  and  should  use  its  own 
funds  in  the  management  thereof.  I have  never  seen  instances  of 
public  institutions  under  the  control  of  one  governmental  body  and 
supported  by  the  funds  of  another  which  did  not  in  the  long  run 
develop  irresponsibility  and  unwise  management,  and  I ask  your 
study  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  your  system  of  county  homes  for 
children,  managed  by  the  county  and  supported  by  the  State,  is 
after  all  a wise  plan  or  works  well  ? 

Xow,  what  have  we  found  helpful?  AAu  have  found  it  helpful 
to  place  many  of  these  positions  in  a competitive  class  of  civil 
service.  AVe  fill  the  superintendenc-v  of  our  large  institutions  bv 
competitive  examination.  Our  last  institution  was  an  institution 
for  feeble-minded  and  the  examination  was  open  to  men  in  that 
line  of  work  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  an  important 
fact  that  the  questions  asked  and  the  rating  of  the  answers,  and  the 
valuation  of  experience,  was  done  not  by  the  ordinary  examiners 
of  the  municipality.  A competitive  examination  on  its  negative 
side  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  unworthy  appointees  is  worth 
something  and  on  its  positive  side  the  expert  examination  by  ex- 
perts for  a particular  place  to  be  filled  has  a positive  value  of  the 
highest  kind. 

ATe  have  found  that  of  all  our  govermental  bodies,  the  least  effec- 
tive is  the  county.  This  is  because  for  all  the  executive  work  of  the 
bounty  we  have  management  by  the  legislative  body  or  board  of 
supervisors,  elected  one  from  each  of  the  towns  of  the  county, 
fpow,  I have  a very  clear  feeling  that  at  our  next  constitutional 
convention  we  shall  establish  for  the  administrative  work  of  a 
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county,  a county  head,  an  appointee  of  the  chief  executive,  unde 
some  name,  who  will  be  for  the  county  what  the  mayor  is  to  the  cit] 
The  next  is  that  the  poor  officials  should  not  be  elected  for  shoi 
terms  and  come  at  the  foot  of  the  ballot.  You  can  all  remembe 
the  name  of  the  man  who  ran  for  mayor  in  your  city  at  the  las 
election,  but  how  many  of  you  in  a town  can  remember  the  nairn 
of  the  men  who  were  candidates  for  the  office  of  overseer  of  tb 
poor,  or  whatever  you  call  it  ? The  glance  at  the  ballot  is  concer 
trated  on  the  men  at  the  top  and  our  comparatively  unimportar 
officers,  who  take  care  of  the  poor,  should  be  filled  by  appointmer 
by  the  men  elected  by  the  people. 

I want  to  appeal  to  each  delegate  to  this  conference  and  es 
pecially  to  those  connected  with  private  institutions  to  feel  a sens 
of  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  public  institutions  c 
the  State,  of  the  county,  of  the  town  or  city  in  'which  you  residi 
Too  often  we  feel  aloof  from  them  and  they  from  us.  Too  ofte 
we  regard  them  as  hopeless,  unwilling  to  learn.  Neverthelesi 
they  are  our  representatives.  We  share  in  responsibility  of  tb 
administration  of  those  offices,  and  believe  me  that  public  official 
in  every  community  in  this  state  can,  if  they  do  wrong,  do  moi 
harm  in  one  week  than  the  private  agency  can  correct  in  a mont 
or  a year.  No  matter  how  difficult  it  may  seem  at  times,  we  mm 
keep  at  it  and  with  courage  and  with  charity  and  with  love  secui 
the  high  administration  of  every  public  institution. 

The  President  : I wish  to  announce  the  nominating  committe 
for  next  year.  The  chairman  of  that  committee  is  Frederick  t 
Kingsbury  of  New  Haven.  The  other  members  are  Walter  P 
Clark  of  Hartford,  Judge  Carl  Foster  of  Bridgeport,  the  Re1 
Father  Kelly  of  Bridgeport. 


FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION. 


Sunday,  8 p.  m.,  April  14,  1912. 


Committee  ox  Social  Service. 
Chairman,  Horace  G.  Hoadley,  Materbury. 


The  Presidext  : My  duty  to-night  is  one  which  the  old  theo- 
logian  used  to  call  the  duty  of  Supererogation.  And  that  reminds 
me  that  the  noted  Dr.  McIntosh  said  on  one  occasion : "I,  for  my 
part,  don’t  pretend  to  understand  all  the  infinite  ways  that  rule  the 
universe.”  Me  in  this  Conference  are  trying  to  find,  some  of  us,  the 
universal  rule,  and  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  this 
Conference  is  that  of  social  service.  It  is  the  great  duty  of  the 
hour.  And  that  is  the  subject  we  are  to  consider  here  this  evening. 
Now,  I will  take  great  pleasure  in  turning  this  part  of  the  confer- 
ence over  to  Mr.  Hoadley. 

The  Chairmax  : The  first  speaker  of  the  evening  is  Mr.  Homer 
! Folks,  of  New  York,  the  secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  As- 
sociation, who  spoke  this  afternoon.  I think  he  is  sufficiently  well 
known  as  a representative  speaker  upon  his  subject,  and  I will  take 
no  time  in  introducing  him. 


PRIVATE  CHARITY  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 


Homer  Folks,  Yew  York  City. 
Secretary  of  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 


This  afternoon  we  considered  for  a time  in  the  course  of  mv 
remarks  the  relation  of  those  charitable  agencies  which  are  carried 
on  by  the  people’s  representatives  directly  for  the  social  well-being. 
Now  in  the  field  of  education,  although  originally  we  had  private 
schools  and  although  the  first  general  schools  were  privately  or- 
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ganized  and  privately  supported,  we  have  gotten  over  that  and  got 
ten  into  the  public  field  almost  entirely,  so  that  the  great  majorit 
of  children  now  are  educated  in  public  schools.  In  the  field  o 
charity  we  still  have  a great  many  private  institutions  and  privat 
charitable  agencies,  as  well  as  public  ones.  That  is,  we  have  orpha] 
asylums  and  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  that  are  endowed 
we  have  those  that  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  am 
we  have  those  that  are  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  churches  am 
a good  many  others  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions. 

This  evening  I am  going  to  speak  for  a few  minutes  on  th 
work  of  private  charities  as  distinguished  from  public  ones.  I 
I could  see  any  real  line  of  distinction  in  usefulness,  I would  gladl; 
state  it,  but  I have  been  the  executive  officer  of  a private  charit 
for  twenty  years  and  have  visited  public  institutions,  for  twent 
years,  and  I have  been  able  to  discover  none.  It  is  very  commonl 
assumed  by  those  connected  with  private  charitable  agencies,  sue 
as  the  society  of  which  I am  the  secretary,  that  our  work  is  greatl 
superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  public  official  and  public  depart 
ment.  I should  like  to  begin  at  the  outset  by  disclaiming  that  as 
working  hypothesis.  I don’t  think  that  is  so.  There  are  a goo< 
many  very  admirable  private  charitable  agencies  and  there  are  i 
good  many  that  are  not  very  admirable.  There  are  a good  man; 
that  are  not  very  efficient.  I should  like  to  enumerate  a few  of  wha 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  more  common  errors  into  which  we  in  privat 
charitable  agencies  are  apt  to  fall.  In  the  first  place,  almost  always 
we  are  much  too  sentimental.  Nearly  always  we  talk  a good  dea 
about  the  purity  of  our  motives,  the  excellence  of  our  intentions,  a 
though  that  had  anything  to  do  with  our  usefulness.  The  questioi 
is  not,  how  good  our  intentions  are  or  how  disinterested  we  may  h 
or  whether  we  are  working  for  the  love  of  it  or  for  a salary.  Tin 
question  is,  how  much  are  we  accomplishing?  What  good  are  wi 
doing  ? 

Now  secondly,  we  are  apt  to  be  a little  superficial,  not  goin^ 
very  deeply  into  the  conditions  we  are  trying  to  remedy.  Thirdly 
we  are  very  prone  to  the  very  evil  which  we  charge  up  against  th< 
public  institution  as  being  characteristic  of  it  and  that  is  the  doin£ 
of  a thing  because  it  has  always  been  done  that  way, — unwilling  t< 
change,  not  flexible.  That  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  a great  man; 
private  charities  as  it  is  of  public  ones. 

Fourth,  we  are  very  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  insufficient  incom 
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and  do  work  that  is  inferior  because  we  have  not  the  courage  to  tell 
, the  community  that  we  cannot  do  what  we  are  supposed  to  do  unless 
we  have  larger  funds.  We  take  care  of  children  in  private  institu- 
tions skimpingly.  We  place  them  in  families  without  due  inquiry 
as  to  the  standing  of  the  families  and  do  not  visit  them  afterward 
because  we  have  not  the  money  to  pay  railway  fares  and  visitors' 
wages,  when  we  ought  to  brace  up  and  get  the  money  or  else  go  out 
of  business.  Consequently,  we  sometimes  are  too  isolated  from  one 
another,  and  sometimes,  I regret  to  say,  we  resist  identifying  our- 
selves with  the  community,  and  refuse  to  be  looked  into  by  the  duly 
credited  inspectors  of  the  State.  That  is  a very  poor  kind  of  patriot- 
ism,— to  think  we  are  superior  to  the  State  which  gives  us  existence, 
which  permits  us  to  have  a corporate  existence.  Certainly,  we  ought 
i to  permit  the  State  to  know  what  we  are  doing. 

And  then,  lastly,  to  enumerate  the  source  of  our  possible  short- 
comings. Wdien  we  started  out,  we  started  with  large  enthusiasm 
and  hopes  for  the  future,  putting  our  hands  in  our  pockets  for  the 
first  year  or  two  and  then  it  was  the  old  story — that  some  of  our 
friends  had  died,  others  were  discouraged  and  we  were  apt  to  be 
, looking  with  covetous  eyes  on  the  public  treasury  to  help  out  our 
private  enterprise.  That  principle  in  my  observation  is  always  a 
bad  one  and  in  the  long  run  works  out  badly.  When  we  start  to  be 
a private  agency,  do  let  us  keep  on  being  a private  agency  and  not 
become  quasi  or  partly  public. 

Now  what  are  the  things  that  public  agencies  should  do? 
What  are  the  things  that  private  charities  ought  to  do  ? There  are 
two  general  lines,  both  of  them  of  exceeding  importance,  for  which 
private  effort  in  many  different  communities  seems  to  me  likely  to 
be  more  efficient  in  the  long  run  and  to  which  private  initiative  is 
more  suitable  on  the  whole  than  public  effort.  Now,  the  first  of 
these  is  that  form  of  social  service  which  consists  in  aiding  destitute 
families  in  their  own  homes.  That  is  a peculiarly  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult problem.  It  is  not  solved  at  all  by  giving  them  an  allowance 
of  a certain  amount  per  week  from  the  public  treasury.  It  never 
has  been  solved  in  that  way  and  it  never  can  be  solved  in  that  way, 
u because  what  is  needed  is  not  only  a certain  sum  of  money,  which 
in  some  cases  is  not  needed  at  all,  but  a great  deal  of  personal 
ij  counsel  and  a great  deal  of  personal  influence  and  a constructive 
policy  for  each  individual  household  which  will  guide  them  out  of 
their  troubles  and  back  on  the  highway  to  success  and  to  self-sup- 
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port  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Now  to  get  an  insufficient  allow- 
ance from  the  public  treasury  and  nothing  more  than  that  is  tc 
encourage  begging;  it  is  to  encourage  soliciting  alms  from  a wid( 
range  of  other  possible  sources,  each  concealed  from  the  other 
Just  as  surely  as  the  old  almshouses  were  the  center  and  source  o: 
evil  and  corruption  of  all  sorts,  this  relief  is  the  source  of  all  kinds 
of  corruption  and  wrong.  I don’t  know  how  it  is  in  Connecticut  bu 
I do  know  in  New  York  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  over 
seer  of  the  poor  seems  to  recognize  that  a Republican  family  seems 
to  need  more  than  a Democratic  family  does,  or  vice  versa,  as  tin 
case  may  be,  and  the  funds  which  are  supposed  to  be  distributed  foi 
the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  needy  poor  are  converted  into  ai 
agency  for  the  upbuilding  of  a political  party.  It  is  'a  curious  fac 
that  wherever  that  occurs  the  demand  for  public  benefit  and  relie: 
is  very  much  larger,  the  sums  appropriated  are  very  much  large] 
but  the  numbers  of  poor  people  are  also  larger  and  growing  larger 

Private  charity  appeals  to  the  finer  feelings  that  are  supposec 
to  accompany  effort.  That  is  proven  by  the  spirit  of  social  service 
by  the  spirit  that  brings  you  here  to-night,  that  takes  you  to  you] 
church.  That  sort  of  neighborly  friendliness  is  the  very  essence  o: 
a good  home.  That  is  truly  a function  of  private  charity, — eacl 
community  working  in  harmony  with  full  knowledge  on  the  par 
of  each  agency  of  what  the  other  agency  is  doing. 

Another  line  of  effort  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  om 
times  is  particularly  suitable  to  private  agencies  and  is  what  w( 
might  call  breaking  new  ground.  Times  change  and  social  con- 
ditions change,  and  we  see  many  things  more  clearly  as  time  passes 
It  is  peculiarly  suitable,  therefore,  that  a group  of  private  citizens 
not  depending  upon  the  public  treasury  for  appropriations  foi 
their  care,  not  holding  public  office  which  can  be  abolished  beeaus( 
somebody’s  toes  are  trod  upon,  should  break  this  new  ground,  anc 
discover  what  the  cause  of  this  wide  range  of  suffering  and  distress 
is  and  should  endeavor  to  state  that  fact  suitably  without  being 
removed  therefor.  That  sounds  like  an  attractive  program,  and  il 
is  the  most  suited  to  draw  out  the  full  strength  of  strong  men  anc 
women  and  the  full  range  of  their  activities.  But  it  will  very  surel) 
• be  discovered  by  any  such  worker  that  in  whatever  direction  he  maj 
turn  to  restrain  these  causes  of  disease  or  to  divert  the  wrong  doing, 
he  will  find  in  almost  every  instance  that  it  does  involve  running 
counter  to  some  strong,  vested  interest — to  some  powerful  body. 
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or  powerful  group  of  people  whose  interest  it  is  that  conditions 
should  remain  as  they  are.  Now  I say  that  it  is  peculiarly  fitting 
that  we  should  help  the  private  citizens  who  go  on  the  firing  line 
and  who  break  new  ground  and  who  fight  and  force  the  fighting 
against  the  conditions  and  the  interests  which  produce  poverty  and 
distress.  It  is  a most  inspiring  thing  to  live  in  these  days  and  notice 
how,  one  after  another,  definite  movements  are  coming  into  view 
to  deal  with  the  very  sources  of  distress.  Nothing  is  so  powerful  as 
the  effort  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Yet  in  practically 
every  community,  practically  every  State,  the  private  organiza- 
tion has  had  to  go  out  first  and  show  the  new  thing  and  talk  about 
the  registration  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  before  the  health  authorities 
could  go  on  with  their  official  requirements. 

A very  hopeful  movement  is  being  started  against  one  of  the 
most  tragic  and  serious  of  misfortunes  that  can  befall  the  human 
being.  We  have  always  thought  that  insanity  was  peculiarly  a 
mysterious  affliction,  coming  from  causes  not  explained  by  any 
process  of  reason  or  fact.  In  comparatively  recent  times  we  have 
been  told  by  men  of  science  that  we  do  know  now  a great  deal  about 
the  causes  of  certain  kinds  of  insanity.  Now  substantial  movements 
have  been  set  on  foot  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  check  and  control 
those  things.  I am  particularly  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Connecticut  was  one  of  the  very  first,  if  not  the  first 
State  to  organize  a State-wide  committee  on  mental  hygiene  to 
assist,  advise  with  and  search  out  cases  of  impending  mental  dis- 
turbances before  the  patient  or  his  friends  would  think  of  going  to 
the  hospital  for  the  insane  and  to  secure  at  that  very  early  stage 
the  best  treatment  and  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given.  Your 
example  has  been  followed  by  Illinois  and  New  York  and  one  or 
two  other  States,  and. in  a very  short  time  it  is  bound  to  extend 
throughout  the  country  at  large.  In  the  State  of  New  York  we  are 
spending  seven  million  dollars  a year  all  told  for  the  support  of 
the  insane  and  for  putting  up  new  buildings  in  which  to  take  care 
of  the  increase  of  almost  a thousand  a year.  If  we  only  had  seven 
million  dollars  a year  to  improve  housing  conditions  and  improve 
medical  school-inspection,  to  provide  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment for  all  the  children,  we  would  have  a new  generation  with 
powers  of  vitality  and  strength  and  accomplishment  such  as  has 
never  been  seen.  That  is  an  ideal  to  which  we  can  all  look  forward,  in 
which  we  can  all  share.  I hope  I have  not  discouraged  you  about 
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private  charity,  for  I don’t  mean  to  do  so.  I cannot  see  in  any  of 
the  wide  range  of  things  in  which  a person  can  engage,  any  of  the 
possible  things  for  pleasure  or  recreation  or  usefulness  to  which  an 
educated  person  with  leisure  can  turn  his  mind — I say,  I know  of 
nothing  so  satisfying,  nothing  so  absorbing,  nothing  so  developing 
as  social  service.  We  forget  that  we  are  largely  made  by  what  we 
do.  Our  habits  of  thought  and  our  habits  of  work  and  our  daily 
occupation  we  think  affect  others.  In  reality  they  make  us  what 
we  prove  to  be.  The  field  of  social  service  is  wide  and  the  harvest 
calls  for  the  active  co-operation  of  every  man  and  every  woman. 

The  Chairman  : Some  may  think  it  is  out  of  place  for  us  to 
put  upon  this  program  the  next  topic  for  discussion.  This  is  a 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  The  next  topic  to  be  dis- 
cussed is  the  Public  Schools  as  Community  Centers.  What  has 
this  to  do  with  charity?  It  seems  to  me  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
charity  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  meaning  of  that  word,  but  the 
fact  is  that  occasionally  the  State  Conferences  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  scope  of  their  work,  their  discussion,  their  act- 
ivity, far  beyond  the  meaning  of  the  word  charity.  Now  if  I may  be 
allowed  to  make  what  seems  a logical  suggestion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  very  name  of  this  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
hampers  its  activity,  produces  misunderstanding  and  rules  out 
many  hopeful  and  useful  organizations  from  being  considered  to 
have  a part  in  it.  Many  an  organization  which  is  not  willing  to  be 
called  charitable  ought  to  be  called  such.  Did  you  notice  how  many 
times  Mr.  Folks  used  the  words,  “social  service,”  in  his  address  just 
now?  Perhaps  that  would  not  be  the  best  term  to  use  in  charac- 
terising this  Conference,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  some 
comprehensive  and  unobjectionable  word  to  cover  the  scope  of  these 
meetings. 

Now  we  have  with  us  to-night  Mr.  John  Collier  of  New  York, 
of  the  People’s  Institute,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  sub- 
ject and  we  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  his  remarks. 
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John  Collier,  The  People’s  Institute,  New  York  City. 


This  is  a charities  conference.  Charity,  and  that  social 
work  of  which  it  is  a part,  has  become  indeed  a changed  thing 
since  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  Our  social  work,  to  day,  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  general  conditions.  It  has  learnt  from 
political  economy  the  truth  that  our  civilization  rests  on  an  econ- 
omic basis,  not  primarily  a sentimental  basis.  It  has  learnt  from 
social  psychology  that  conditions  make  character.  We  no  longer 
blame  poverty  on  drink,  and  we  no  longer  blame  drink  on  human 
depravity.  We  know  that  unemployment  breeds  moral  evil  and 
that  industrial  maladjustments  breed  unemployment,  and  we  know 
that  even  back  of  these  industrial  maladjustments  there  lie  other 
maladjustments — inequities  between  classes  of  men,  imperfections 
of  social  control,  errors  in  the  theory  of  property.  So  that  our 
modern  social  work  operates  with  an  almost  planetary  or  cosmic 
background.  Indeed,  the  complexion  of  twentieth-century  thought 
itself  is  not  different  from  the  complexion  of  social  work.  This 
is  a far  cry  from  our  grandfathers5  theory  that  poverty,  crime  and 
degradation  are  the  result  of  a bad  frame  of  mind.  Such  is  the  con- 
temporary perspective.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  perspective. 
One  is  a broad  view  across  the  world  as  it  is  in  public  opinion  as  it  is 
in  our  own  day.  The  other  perspective  is  a historical  perspective, 
down  through  the  successive  horizons  of  human  time.  And  if  we 
hold  to  this  latter  perspective  for  a moment  we  will  remember  that 
the  rational,  plausible,  obvious  truth  of  one  generation  frequently 
becomes  the  antithesis — the  remembered  error — in  the  minds  of  the 
succeeding  generation.  So  it  may  be  that  our  modern  reasonable- 
ness, with  its  vast  emphasis  on  conditions,  is  itself  an  episode  in  a 
rhythm  which  swings,  in  terms  of  decades  or  centuries,  from  the 
spiritual  vision  to  the  material  vision  and  then  back  again  to  the 
primacy  of  the  spiritual. 

There  are  many  signs  that  we  are  actually  entering  upon  a new 
stage  of  thought — that  we  are  becoming  sensitive  to  certain  new- 
old  truths — which  will  have  the  effect  of  modifying,  sophisticating, 
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possibly  even  revolutionizing  our  present  faith  in  conditions,  and 
our  present  subordination  of  the  psychic  and  moral  to  the  practical, 
The  material  theory  of  history  may  have  done  its  work  and  maj 
be  approaching  its  end.  And  in  a sense  this  will  be  my  thesis  to- 
day, in  justifying  the  social  center  movement  as  being  of  funda- 
mental practical  importance  to  the  world,  to  be  measured  beside  the 
heaviest  economic  program  for  the  relief  of  poverty  or  the  readjust- 
ment of  class  relations. 

We  will  agree  that  one  factor,  which  has  characterized  the  pasl 
century  more  than  any  other,  is  the  factor  of  power-machinery 
Power-machinery  has  come  in  that  line  of  development  whereir 
mankind  has  extended  his  influence  over  the  physical  universe 
through  the  application  of  his  inventive  faculties.  Another  line  ol 
development,  which  has  been  far  more  prominent  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  race  during  most  of  our  history,  is  the  application  oi 
inventiveness  to  the  modification,  not  of  the  physical  world  but  ol 
the  social  world,  through  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  institu- 
tions. Physical  science,  resulting  in  inventions — social  effort 
resulting  in  institutions — these  two  classes  of  facts,  and  the  actior 
and  reaction  between  them,  make  up  human  history.  To  secure  tin 
goods  needed  by  life,  this  is  the  economic  problem.  To  raise  tin 
level  of  life  itself,  to  increase  the  quantity  and  satisfactoriness  oj 
conscious  being  itself — this  is  the  aim  of  sociology.  Economics  if 
older  than  sociology  as  a formulated  science,  but  the  economic  dom 
ination  is  comparatively  new,  having  been  made  possible  by  power- 
machinery  ; while  that  which  first  of  all  concerns  sociology,— 
namely,  social  institutions  and  their  effect  upon  the  soul  of  man— 
is  the  old,  the  world-old  preoccupation  of  humanity.  This  pre- 
occupation lias  been  submerged  by  the  splendor,  the  merciless  ex- 
pansion, the  achievements  and  disturbances  incident  to  the  growtl 
. of  power-machinery  during  the  last  hundred  years.  But  to-day 
sociology,  voice  of  the  oldest  human  science,  arises  with  moderr 
experimental  language,  and  challenges  our  economic  theories,  oi 
rather  our  assumption  that  economic  forces  are  adequate  to  eithei 
account  for  mankind  or  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

When  power-machinery  was  let  loose  among  men,  it  im- 
mediately changed,  first  of  all,  the  nature  of  work  itself  and  tin 
subjective  meaning  of  work  to  the  individual.  It  substitutec 
specialized  movement  and  limited,  specialized  stages  in  a complex 
productive  process,  for  the  old  artisanship  of  large  muscle  move- 
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ments,  of  creative  planning,  of  the  shaping  of  a whole  product  and 
even  the  marketing  and  consumption  of  that  product.  With  power- 
machinery,  work  dwindled  into  a very  subordinate  department  of 
life  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sentient  individual. 

A second  effect  of  power-machinery  was  to  substitute  large 
unit  production  for  small  unit  production,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  factorv  system.  Home  industry  was  destroved.  A'iHage  indus- 
try  was  destroyed.  AAurk  as  a common  enterprise  of  the  family 
group  was  destroyed.  Apprenticeship,  if  not  destroyed,  was 
rendered  inadequate  as  a means  of  trade  education.  The  economic 
core  around  which  community  life  had  been  organized  through  the 
slow  growth  of  civilization,  was  torn  away,  and  the  economic  pull 
was  shifted  to  the  industrial  centers,  which  grew  with  the  swiftness 
of  fungi,  and  which  completely  baffled  the  understanding  and 
powers  of  organized  society  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Many  of  you  will  have  recently  read  Havelock  Ellis's 
little  book  on  “Race  Regeneration,”  in  which  he  describes  the 
ravages  of  the  industrial  city  of  two  generations  ago. 

But  not  merely  did  machinery  revolutionize  work  as  viewed 
subjectively,  and  destroy  the  economic  bases  of  family  activity,  and 
blow  the  old  village  community  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  wind, 
and  heap  multitudes  of  people  in  cities  that  were  not  planned  for 
life  but  for  production.  Power-machinery  went  further  and  ac- 
casioned  the  migration  of  tens  of  millions  of  people  from  country 
to  country.  This  was  a new  kind  of  migration.  Formerly,  tribes 
and  peoples  moved  slowly  and  more  or  less  in  unison,  carrying 
their  traditions  and  institutions  with  them,  so  that  in  past  ages  the 
cross-fertilization  of  races  in  a biological  sense  was  duplicated  by 
a cross-fertilization  of  culture  in  a social  sense.  But  the  new 
migration,  responding  to  the  sway  of  power-machinery,  is  a move- 
ment of  individuals  under  an  immediate  economic  pull,  in  which 
even  the  family  group  is  often  broken  up;  in  which  communities 
rarely  go  as  communities,  and  if  they  do  transplant  themselves  as 
commimities,  they  are  transplanted  into  the  soil  of  modern  indus- 
trial cities,  where  they  can  only  grow  as  weeds,  not  as  deep-rooted 
social  and  cultural  growths. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  we  use  our  imaginations  and  draw  off  a 
little  from  the  weltering  civilization  of  which  we  are  a part,  we 
become  aware  that  we  are  living  in  a new  world,  separated  from 
the  world  of  a hundred  years  since  by  a wider  gulf  than  can  be 
seen  in  any  other  transition  of  history. 
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Since  conditions  have  become  so  potent  and  are  so  new,  an 
are  so  woven  into  the  experience  of  each  one  of  us,  we  can  easil 
see  why  modern  thought  has  become  obsessed  with  conditions.  I 
we  look  at  it  in  this  way,  we  see  our  modern  theories  of  the  domi 
nance  of  conditions  as  being  not  so  much  a philosophic  result  base 
on  scientific  observation,  as  simply  a reaction,  more  or  less  naive,  t 
the  conditions  of  the  world  at  one  moment  of  the  world’s  history. 

Meantime,  there  is  beginning  to  arise  from  many  quarters  tha 
new-old  cry,  the  affirmation  of  the  rights  of  the  soul  itself,  of  th 
power  of  the  feelings,  of  the  importance  of  the  moral  element  i 
life  viewed  simply  as  a moral  element,  and  of  the  peril  which  ma 
be  involved  in  the  rapid  decay  of  institutions.  The  ethnologist 
have  raised  this  cry,  pointing  out  and  proving,  as  they  have  done 
that  primitive  culture  is  primarily  an  affair  of  social  tradition,  no 
of  biological  heredity  at  all.  The  genetic  psychologists  have  raise' 
this  cry  because  they  find  that  the  mass  of  inherited  instincts,  am 
the  supremely  important  interests  of  adolescence,  find  no  vehicl 
for  expression  and  are  given  no  status  in  our  industrial  ordei 
The  philosophers  have  raised  this  cry,  as  witness  the  profound!; 
disturbing,  challenging  literature  of  the  Psychical  Research  Societ} 
and  the  mysticism  of  Bergson  which  is  running  like  quicksilve 
through  the  world.  Emotional  syndicalism,  Christian  Science,  th 
popularity  of  the  “movies,”  with  their  dramatic,  emotional  appeal— 
indeed,  the  attentive  ear  can  hear  a multitude  of  voices,  rising  to  ; 
distant  flood  of  sound,  which  are  a protest  against  our  deificatioi 
of  conditions,  our  obsession  with  the  measurable,  external  facts  o 
a rapidly  changing  industrial  world.  Is  it  a reactionary  cry 
Perhaps  but  many  forward  revolutions — perhaps  all  forward  revo 
lutions — have  been  nothing  except  the  uprising  of  outraged  humai 
nature  against  an  overemphasis  of  the  moment. 

Well,  we  must  leave  this  speculative  question  unanswered.  Le 
us  turn,  with  the  least  previous  bias  possible,  to  any  of  our  bi< 
cities,  and  ask  why  the  school  center  movement  is  becoming  a publi< 
issue  throughout  America. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  is  the  absorption  of  leisure  life,  in  all  oui 
cities,  into  the  institution  of  commercialized  amusement.  Whethei 
we  take  the  saloon  or  the  dance  hall  or  the  moving  picture  show 
we  find  that  the  indoor  leisure  of  the  people  is  pretty  well  ownec 
and  controlled  by  commercialized  amusement.  We  find,  in  fact 
that  commercialized  amusement  has  established  itself  as  a vestec 
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interest  with  a prior  right  on  the  really  interesting  leisure  life  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  all  right  to  have  lectures  in  school 
auditoriums,  but  the  political  debates  and  mass  meetings  which 
shake  the  neighborhood  must  be  held  in  private  halls.  It  is  all 
right  to  give  a kind  of  adult  or  adolescent  kindergarten-provision 
in  the  shape  of  recreation  centers,  which  reach  a handful  of  people 
in  our  school  buildings,  but  the  dance,  the  moving  picture  show, 
the  bowling-alley  and  pool-room,  the  smoking  parlor,  and  most  of 
the  things  the  people  want,  are  looked  on  as  a vested  right  of 
commercialized  amusement.  Puritanism  rises  to  decry  these  really 
magnetic  forms  of  recreation,  and  commercialized  amusement  is 
glad  to  echo  the  cry,  inasmuch  as  the  general  opening  of  our  public 
properties  for  vital  recreation  would  break  the  grip  of  vested  in- 
terests and  would  revolutionize  the  whole  amusement  situation. 
Of  course,  the  saloon  concurs  with  an  especial  vigor  in  the  desire  of 
a great  many  good  people  to  exclude  political  organization  and 
political  discussion  from  our  public  properties,  for  the  saloon  has 
its  own  vested  rights  to  defend,  and  a politics  which  is  organized 
through  the  saloon  for  the  lack  of  any  other  meeting  place,  is 
decidedly  convenient  to  the  brewing  interests  and  the  political 
leaders,  who  in  all  of  our  cities  must  deal  with  things  as  they  are 
and  prefer  to  keep  the  present  equilibrium  under  which  they  have 
achieved  their  leadership  rather  than  to  welcome  a proposal  that  will 
give  us  a regenerated  local  politics  freed  from  the  corrupting 
agencies  that  are  dependent  on  our  excise  law. 

Some  of  the  considerations  that  I have  just  stated  were  active 
in  Rochester  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  newspapers,  the  city 
council,  the  conservative  churches  and  a large  number  of  the  best 
elements  combined,  to  muzzle,  strangle  and  starve  out  the  social 
center.  The  social  center,  having  proved  its  virility,  having  men- 
aced the  political  machine  and  the  vested  interests  that-  are  ex- 
ploiting the  people's  leisure,  had  yet  not  gathered  such  a public 
opinion  around  itself  that  it  could  withstand  the  concerted  attack 
which  was  brought  to  bear  on  it.  And  now,  wherever  I go,  I find 
conservative  people  quoting  the  example  of  Rochester  as  a proof  that 
the  social  center  has  not  been  a success  ! 

To  return  to  our  examination  of  modern  American  cities.  The 
people’s  leisure  is  absorbed  into  commercialized  amusements.  These 
amusements  separate  the  members  of  the  family  from  one  another. 
They  separate  the  individual  from  his  neighborhood.  The  civic 
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interest,  considered  as  being  worth  while  for  its  own  sake,  functions 
through  none  of  them.  Definite  moral  purpose  functions  through 
none  of  them.  The  commercialized  amusements  aim  at  numbers, 
secured  in  the  cheapest  way,  through  labor  saving  devices  preferably, 
and  a secondary  aim  of  the  commercialized  amusements  is  the  aim 
of  selling  their  influence  to  whatever  special  interest  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price. 

Viewed  more  intensively,  we  find  our  adolescent  boys  and  girls 
driven  for  their  social  life  to  the  commercial  dance  hall,  which 
usually  sells  liquor;  we  find  our  children  thronging  the  motion 
picture  shows,  where  the  programs  have  not  been  chosen  for  children 
but  for  a nondescript  miscellaneous  audience.  We  find  that 
the  children  live  their  preponderant  leisure  life  on  the  streets 
and  we  suspect  that  street  play  is  a large  element  in 
juvenile  crime  and  in  the  perversion  of  the  gang  instinct. 
The  first  voter  gets  his  discipline — I have  said  this  already,  but  it  is 
extraordinary  enough  to  repeat — he  gets  his  discipline  from  the 
saloon.  Our  schools,  which  do  not  teach  ethics,  which  debar 
emotional  idealism  in  debarring  religion,  then  close  their  doors 
when  the  child  goes  away  at  three  o’clock,  and  leave  him  and  his 
older  brothers  and  sisters,  his  family  and  his  friends,  to  satisfy 
their  emotional  life  and  to  encounter  the  real  determining  influences 
which  will  make  them  or  mar  them,  in  this  chaotic  and  generally 
sinister  environment  of  commercialized  amusement. 

And  these  schools — these  buildings  they  occupy,  which  are 
closed  more  than  half  the  time,  although  huilt  at  the  cost  of  hun- 
dreds of  million  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers  money ! These  play- 
grounds, which  we  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  illuminate  at 
night!  These  parks,  which  are  treated  from  the  aristocratic  stand- 
point as  classic  gardens,  while  children  are  crushed  by  motor  trucks 
on  the  narrow  streets,  and  while  the  social  life  of  the  community 
is  organized  out  in  the  jungle  of  commercialized  recreation!  Is  it 
not  a topsy-turvy  policy?  Is  it  not  a serious  issue?  Is  it  not  a 
fundamental  social  problem,  much  larger  than  any  mere  specialized 
problem  of  recreation  ? Indeed,  the  social  center  movement  is  not 
a recreation  movement  at  all.  It  is  a social  life  movement.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  give  human  nature  and  social  nature  a chance  to  take 
advantage  of  those  collective  principles  which  operate  so  powerfully 
in  the  industrial  field.  The  social  center  is  an  attempt  to  give 
human  nature  a chance  at  collecrtive  bargaining,  so  that  it  can  ade- 
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quately  assert  its  rights  against  the  unsocial  tendencies  of  factory 
production  as  now  carried  on,  and  against  the  preoccupation  of 
society  and  government  with  business  welfare. 

I have  only  time  finally  to  remark,  that  the  social  center  move- 
ment is  now  entering  the  experimental  stage.  Promoting  social 
centers,  whether  in  schools,  playgrounds  or  parks,  is  a problem  of 
social  art,  to  be  clarified  only  through  many  experiences  over  a long 
period  of  time.  How  can  the  social  center  be  made  really  self- 
governing?  Is  it  possible  for  local  groups  to  develop  adequate 
leadership,  or  must  we  look  forward  to  the  employment  by  the 
community  of  thousands  of  social  center  teachers  and  leaders  ? 
If  the  people’s  leisure  life  is  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  community, 
must  this  be  done  through  adding  indefinitely  to  the  tax  budget,  or 
can  it  be  done  in  a self-supporting  way?  Can  park  concessions, 
which  are  now  generally  let  to  the  highest  bidder  and  which  give 
poor  service,  be  used  as  a means  to  the  self-supporting  development 
of  parks,  in  accord  with  some  policy  of  social  usefulness  ? How  can 
our  public  properties  be  used  by  exclusive  groups,  like  labor  unions, 
political  parties  and  socially  exclusive  groups,  without  destroying 
the  principle  of  the  wide-open  door  and  a real  democracy?  For  we 
have  here  a paradox,  that  democracy  cannot  be  made  effective  save 
through  the  co-operation  of  groups  which  are  mutually  exclusive. 
Human  life  is  group  life.  Social  promiscuity  is  unnatural,  not 
natural.  The  social  center  will  have  to  be  built  on  self-containing 
groups,  which  will  be  integrated  through  some  dominating  interest 
or  enthusiasm. 

Hot  yet  can  we  even  point  to  a single  model  social  center  school 
building.  Buildings  available  for  multiple  use  have  scarcely  been 
thought  of  by  our  educational  authorities.  How  can  we  combine  in 
one  auditorium  a theatre,  dance  floor,  and  a moving  picture  show? 
How  can  the  indispensable  social  adjunct  of  refreshments  be  intro- 
duced without  confusing  the  housekeeping  of  the  school  building? 

The  social  center  movement  cannot  develop  successfully  as  a 
mere  emotional  impulse.  White-hot  Jeffersonian  democracy  is  good 
as  an  inspiration,  but  will  be  very  inadequate  when  applied  to  the 
mechanics  and  the  political  organization  of  social  centers.  There 
is  no  question,  but  that  everyone  of  us  will  be  forced  to  pay  attention 
to  this  movement  and  this  problem  before  the  end  of  another  five 
years. 

I ought  not  to  end  without  referring  again  to  the  question 
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with  which  I began — the  question,  namely,  of  whether  any  con 
ceivable  program  of  economic  betterment  or  of  the  modificatioi 
of  conditions  can  be  more  than  preliminary  to  the  establishment  o: 
humanity  in  this  new  order  of  things  in  which  wTe  live.  We  canno 
revive — we  do  not  even  want  to  maintain — those  social  institution: 
which  got  their  form  when  the  world  was  a different  world  fron 
ours,  and  which  only  serve  now  to  disunite  man  from  his  society 
But  we  must — we  imperatively  must — seek  out  the  indispensabL 
values  which  were  built  up  and  conserved  in  the  old  institutions 
and  these  values  cannot  be  preserved,  they  cannot  even  be  com 
municated  to  individuals,  through  any  program  of  individual  teach 
ing,  but  only  through  the  methods  of  group  influence.  This  groui 
influence  must  be  embodied  in  and  must  have  a structural  organi 
zation  through  a new  set  of  social  institutions,  and  the  social  pro 
gram  right  ahead  of  us  is  this  program  of  the  creation  of  nev 
adequate  social  institutions,  relating  directly  to  the  needs  of  humai 
nature  and  to  the  psychic  possibilities  of  man.  The  school  as  i 
social  center  is  a modern  corollary  to  an  ancient  cry : “Man  canno 
live  by  bread  alone/'7 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  : Our  time  is  very  limited.  We  are  past  our  schedule  nov 
and  the  discussion  on  this  subject  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Holmes 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  Britain. 

Mr.  Holmes  : I suppose  we  have  all  felt  oftentimes  that  it  is  a grea 
pity  indeed  that  our  school  buildings  for  so  large  a portion  of  the  time 
considering  the  long  summer  vacation  and  the  evening  hours,  and  aftei 
school  hours,  remain  idle,  not  in  use  for  public  purposes.  The  question 
however,  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  In  the  first  place,  it  seems 
to  me  perfectly  clear  that  their  use  must  be  restricted  to  those  purposes  anc 
uses  that  are  for  the  general  good  and  that  are  non-partisan  and  non 
religious,  non-sectarian  in  their  character.  I do  not  see  in  this  movemenl 
for  the  use  of  public  schools  for  social  centers  anything  that  can  be  ob 
jectionable  in  character  on  the  ground  of  partisanship  or  sectarianism 
Wherever  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  kept  pretty  clear  of  both  of  these 
objectionable  features.  Now  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  schools  should  be 
used  as  social  centers  is  the  raising  of  the  level  of  general  intelligence,  the 
opportunity  which  the  school  offers  through  its  extension  for  the  education 
of  people  in  their  after-school  life.  Another  is  this,  that  it  gives  to  the 
people  broader  interests  and  sets  them  thinking  about  other  things  than 
their  own  immediate  personal  interests,  and  so  contributes  in  a measure  to 
the  relief  of  the  tremendous  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
reasonableness in  many  cases  that  exists  in  our  country  to-day.  The  people 
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need  something  to  think  about  besides  politics.  They  need  something  to 
think  about  besides  industrial  questions  or  their  bread  and  butter  problems. 

Another  thing  is  this,  that  the  public  school  as  a community  center 
helps  to  break  down  the  line  of  separation  that  exists  between  our  social 
and  religious  groups.  It  is  the  natural  place  for  the  people  of  this  great 
I democracy  of  ours  to  meet  in.  And  I don 't  know  of  any  other  place  where 
' the  people  will  go  voluntarily  as  they  will  to  the  public  school  We  have  tried 
it  in  our  own  city  to  a limited  extent  through  the  parents  and  we  have 
found  that  in  every  case  the  parents  respond  generously  to  our  invitation 
to  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  or  the  endorsement  of  any- 
thing of  a kindred  nature.  They  meet  there  and  come  to  know  each  other 
as  thev  commonly  would  in  no  other  wav.  So  I sav  that  is  one  of  the 
values  of  these  community  centers  in  the  public  schools  which  helps  to  break 
down  these  lines  of  difference  between  the  different  racial  groups  and  the 
different  religious  representations  that  are  shown  in  our  social  life. 

In  order  to  make  these  community  centers  successful  they  must 
have  the  interest  not  only  of  the  people  who  are  to  benefit  directly  by 
them,  but  they  must  have  the  common  interest  of  all  of  us,  otherwise  dis- 
solution takes  place.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  see  that  this  is  a work 
that  should  be  taken  up  by  the  community  and  carried  forward  as  a com- 
munity effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  who  have  the  interests  of  the  public 
at  heart.  "We  cannot  afford  to  be  so  thoroughly  interested  in  making 
money,  in  making  our  business  a financial  success,  that  we  neglect  our 
interest  in  this  sort  of  thing.  We  need  to  work  together  with  our  other 
brothers  in  this  work  and  make  them  feel  that  we  are  interested  in  it.  And 
one  of  the  fundamental  things  to  make  them  feel  that  we  are  interested  in 
it  is  that  we  send  our  own  children  to  the  public  schools  and  not  put  them 
in  private  schools. 

How  as  to  the  ways  and  means  for  the  support  of  this  sort  of  thing  in 
Connecticut.  The  school  committees  have  no  right  under  the  law,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  divert  any  of  the  public  funds  for  .the  support  of  schools 
as  community  centers.  There  is  no  warrant  of  right  for  it  unless  there  is 
a special  public  appropriation  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  perhaps  the  time  is  not  ripe  yet  for  it  in  many  communities  in 
our  State ; — that  it  is  private  enterprise  that  should  take  the  interest  and 
take  hold  of  this  matter  and  push  it  forward  until  it  is  demanded  in  one 
community  after  another,  when  it  will  be  the  thing  that  the  people  need  and 
must  have. 

Wm.  DeLoss  Love,  Hartford. 

I am  confined  to  five  minutes.  I want  to  state  in  that  time  three 
principles,  the  first  is  that  the  play  of  the  child  is  not  merely  amusement 
but  is  one  step  in  the  education  of  the  child.  Children  need  play.  It  is  the 
right  and  essential  thing  that  a child  have  a place  to  play.  And  generally 
men  and  women  who  never  learned  to  play  are  apt  to  be  narrow  and  very 
limited  in  the  development  of  their  capacities. 

The  scond  statement  is  this,  that  as  play  is  the  normal  need  of  a 
child's  life,  whenever  the  municipality  prevents  a parent  from  providing 
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play  for  that  child  it  is  up  to  the  municipality  to  provide  it.  For  instance, 
if  a municipality  by  its  building  regulations  produces  a tenement  house 
district  and  by  its  ordinances  forbids  the  boys  to  play  on  the  street  and 
there  are  no  playgrounds  connected  with  the  public  schools,  then  it  is  up  to 
the  city  to  provide  municipal  playgrounds,  for  every  father  and  mother 
under  the  conditions  of  city  life  is  handicapped  in  bringing  up  their 
children. 

The  third  statement  I want  to  make  is  this,  that  this  play  in  my 
opinion,  — a large  part  of  it, — can  best  be  conducted  in  connection  with  our 
schools,  and  some  of  our  public  schools  have  no  playgrounds.  And  I have 
seen  them  where  the  playgrounds  consisted  of  a patch  of  grass  and  very 
likely  a notice  to  1 1 Keep  off  the  grass.  ’ ’ What  we  need  in  our  city  life 
to-day  is  playgrounds  in  the  congested  districts.  I believe  that  the  day 
will  come  when  in  connection  with  our  public  schools  we  shall  recognize  the 
necessity  in  this  great  nation  of  play  for  our  children. 

f 

William  Chancellor,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  South  Norwalk. 

Ten  years  ago  I undertook  community  center  work  in  a very  small 
way  in  a town  in  New  Jersey.  I started  a community  center  by  buying 
two  pairs  of  boxing  gloves  of  ordinary  leather  and  began  the  community 
center  that  way.  The  boy  whom  I secured  in  the  High  School  to  conduct 
that  class  in  the  gymnasium  is  to-day  principal  of  that  school  building  in 
that  town,  and  the  community  center  that  he  has  built  up  has  been  con- 
tinuously growing.  There  is  no  question  at  all  about  the  success  of  the 
community  center  in  the  town  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  fifteen  miles  out  of  New 
York.  So  much  for  the  optimistic  statement  of  my  experience.  Now  the 
pessimistic  side  of  it.  When  I became  superintendent  of  schools  later  in  one 
of  the  larger  cities  in  New  Jersey  and  preached  to  those  city  fathers  that 
we  should  have  community  centers  there,  they  looked  upon  me  with  horror 
and  indignation  and  I. remained  in  that  community  nineteen  months.  Then 
later  I became  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
proposed  as  soon  as  I came  down  there  to  get  the  schools  in  touch  with  the 
life  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  both  the  white  and  colored  children  and 
their  parents.  No  sooner  had  I made  this  proposition  to  the  board  of 
education  of  the  District  than  through  the  newspapers  I was  warned  that  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  or  Congress,  forbade  any  such  use  of  the 
public  school  buildings.  When  I went  to  Congress  and  proposed  that  we 
should  have  the  public  school  buildings  thrown  open  evenings  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, they  also  looked  upon  me  with  horror  and  indignation.  I never 
succeeded  in  getting  this  through  with  the  public  education  system  in  that 
city,  and  so  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  the  Carnegie  Library  and  the 
Library  opened  up  its  public  hall  in  the  evening  and  that  is  the  only  com- 
munity center  that  has  been  yet  opened  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  our 
National  Capitol. 

Then,  later  I came  into  this  State.  I believed  that  the  town  meeting  propo- 
sition would  give  me  a chance  to  air  my  views*.  I proceeded  to  air  them,  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  the  town  meetings  and  at  the  district  school  meetings, 
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and  I have  been  working  at  that  proposition  for  four  years  but  as  yet  we 
have  no  community  center  in  our  town.  My  friends,  the  first  thing  you  have 
to  do  in  getting  a thing  of  this  kind  before  the  people  who  need  them  is  to 
change  the  ideas  of  the  men  in  the  town.  The  average  woman  and  man 
believes  that  the  public  school  is  what  he  saw  when  he  was  a boy  and  he 
does  not  believe,  as  Plato,  that  education  is  continuing  throughout  life  for 
all  of  us.  If  schooling  is  a process  of  life,  then  the  proper  place  to  carry 
on  that  schooling  is  in  the  schoolhouse.  If  the  sc-hoolhouse  can  be  used  for 
four  or  five  or  eight  years,  it  is  the  proper  place  for  people  in  the  evening 
and  Saturday.  There  is  no  other  one  spot  where  people  of  all  classes  can 
get  together  so  advantageously  as  in  the  schoolhouse.  Otherwise  we  are  all 
Protestants  or  Catholics  or  Jews  or  Gentiles  or  something  else.  Otherwise 
we  are  rich  or  poor,  wise  or  ignorant,  Democrats  or  Republicans,  Socialists 
or  others.  Otherwise  we  are  men  and  women,  or  children,  but  in  the 
schoolhouse  we  are  all  more  like  one  another  than  unlike  one  another. 

The  Chairman  : We  will  proceed  now  to  the  next  subject  for  our 
program,  namely,  the  housing  problem  in  small  cities.  I think 
however  conservative  our  fathers  mav  have  been  in  regard  to 
property  and  the  government,  we  all  agree  that  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  own  and  offer  for  rent  a house  which  is  not  fit  for 
human  habitation.  If  there  are  such  houses,  people  will  rent  them 
and  live  in  them  because  they  are  ignorant  and  careless  and  don’t 
know  their  own  interests.  We  are  to  have  an  address  this  evening 
by  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici,  Director  of  the  Ehode  Island  Bureau  of 
Social  Research,  who  with  his  assistants,  has  made  an  investigation 
of  the  tenement  house  conditions  in  Waterbury  and  other  Connecti- 
cut cities  and  who  is  a man  skilled  and  experienced  in  making  such 
investigations. 


THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IN  SMALL  CITIES. 

(Illustrated  by  stereopticon.) 


Carol  Aronovici,  Ph.  D.,  Providence,  E.  I.,  Director,  Bureau  of 

Social  Research. 


A false  civic  pride  prompts  citizens  to  deny  the  existence  of  bad 
housing  conditions  and  the  inefficient  public  official  is  ever  ready 
to  defend  the  name  of  his  city,  whether  such  a defense  is  useful  or 
injurious  to  his  community  or  not. 
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Last  January  when  an  investigation  into  the  housing  condition! 
of  Waterbury  was  under  consideration,  serious-minded  and  ap 
parently  well-informed  citizens  were  of  the  opinion  that  no  housing 
problem  existed,  and  that  an  investigation  would  tend  rather  t< 
foster  discontent  among  the  tenants  rather  than  yield  data  whicl 
would  be  useful  in  the  work  for  improving  local  conditions.  I 
was,  therefore,  with  an  idea  of  discovering  how  good  Waterbur 
housing  conditions  are  that  the  investigation  was  undertaken,  am 
a generous  resident  of  the  city  provided  the  funds  necessary  for  thi 
payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  such  an  investigation. 

As  an  outsider  without  any  prejudices  concerning  local  con 
ditions,  the  investigation  was  planned  in  an  impartial  manner  with 
out  regard  to  existing  legislation,  its  enforcement,  or  any  of  th< 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  maintaining  a high  standan 
of  housing.  The  investigation  was  made  as  thorough  as  the  mon 
or  less  varied  experience  of  the  investigator,  his  tried  method  o 
investigation  and  expert  advice  made  possible.- 

The  investigation  was  conducted  during  a period  of  about  eigh 
weeks  and  the  data  presented  to-night  is  not  older  than  thre< 
months  and  none  of  the  pictures  were  taken  longer  than  five  week 
ago.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  we  are  pre 
senting  the  facts  contained  in  to-night’s  address  as  representative 
of  existing  conditions  in  this  community,  and  that  in  very  few  in 
stances  have  the  conditions  revealed  in  the  photographs  that  I an 
showing  on  the  screen  been  entirely  removed. 

The  notes  taken  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  were  entere< 
upon  standard  cards  upon  which  as  much  as  possible  was  specificall; 
stated  on  a standard  basis  so  as  to  leave  as  little  margin  for  th- 
discretion  of  the  investigator  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy.  Tb 
more  serious  abuses  were  inspected  several  times  and  some  of  then 
were  visited  by  prominent  social  workers  after  the  investigatioi 
was  made. 

This  investigation  would  be  unfair  to  the  pride  of  the  city  an< 
unjust  to  the  authorities  in  whose  power  it  is  to  control  evil  con 
ditions  if  its  field  of  inquiry  were  limited  to  a small  number  o 
apartments  selected  with  the  express  purpose  in  view  of  securing 
startling  abuses.  To  avoid  such  a criticism  the  homes  of  95i 
families  were  examined,  these  families  including  a population  o 
5,620  persons  or  a little  over  6 per  cent,  of  the  population. 

In  selecting  the  territories,  the  districts  in  which  wage  earner 
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and  petty  merchants  are  living  were  considered  instead  of  picking 
individual  residences.  Each  section  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
thorough  study,  regardless  as  to  whether  some  particular  houses 
were  in  good  or  in  poor  condition.  With  this  method  a safe  average 
was  secured  which  in  my  estimation  represents  the  status  of  the 
general  conditions  of  the  houses  in  which  most  of  the  wage  earners 
are  living. 

Admitting  even  that  such  a generalization  is  unwarranted  the 
field  of  investigation  in  itself  and  the  problems  discovered  within 
the  territory  covered  represent  a problem  which  is  sufficiently 
serious  to  demand  the  unretarded,  intelligent  and  as  far  as  possible 
radical  action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  community  in  order 
to  remove  existing  evils  and  so  far  as  possible  avoid  their  develop- 
ment in  the  future. 

The  most  important  element  in  a housing  investigation  is  the 
make-up  of  the  population  which  is  affected  by  the  conditions  ex- 
amined. The  5,620  persons  whose  homes  were  examined  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


Adults  in  families 1,925 

Adults  lodgers  1,235 

Children  under  5 1,014 

Children  5 to  14 1.052 

Children  over  14 304 


5,620 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lodgers  form  39  per  cent,  of  all 
the  adults  found  in  the  apartments  examined,  a number  that  by  far 
exceeds  the  proportion  of  this  type  of  population  in  several  other 
cities  in  which  housing  conditions  have  been  studied. 

The  Italians  and  Lithuanians  seem  to  be  very  numerous  and 
the  problem  of  the  lodger  appears  most  acute  among  them.  It  is 
astonishing  to  find  how  common  the  practice  of  keeping  lodgers  is 
in  Waterbury.  Out  of  the  955  families  investigated,  423,  or  44  per 
cent,  keep  lodgers,  a proportion  that  has  not  been  equaled  in  any  of 
the  score  of  cities  and  towns  that  we  have  examined.  The  crowding 
in  the  apartments  in  which  lodgers  were  kept  frequently  reached  a 
point  where  all  sense  of  privacy  is  lost.  Six  lodgers  in  one  room 
and  fourteen  to  fifteen  people  in  one  room  and  similar  conditions 
of  crowding  were  frequently  found  in  the  districts  examined. 
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The  nationalities  represented  in  the  investigation  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


Nationality.  With  Family.  Lodgers. 

Italians 2,048  542 

Lithuanian 991  365 

Irish  478  83 

French  15  1 

French-Canadian  56  5 


In  the  apartments  in  which  lodgers  are  kept  the  proportion  per 
100  rooms  is  184,  or  17  more  persons  per  hundred  rooms  than  the 
average  for  the  whole  population. 

The  photographs  which  have  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  tell  the  story  too  well  to  require  further  description. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  out  of  389  toilets  examined,  225  had  practic- 
ally no  outside  ventilation,  and  that  264  were  so  dark  as  to  require 
artificial  light,  which,  however,  was  not  provided.  With  such  con- 
ditions carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  is  to  be  expected  and 
in  130  cases  filthy  conditions  ranging  in  degree  from  ordinary 
misuse  to  the  most  shocking  evidence  of  filth  and  neglect  were 
found. 

It  must  be  said  that  a large  proportion  of  the  toilets  had  water- 
proof floors,  and  were  in  good  condition,  but  the  location  of  many 
of  these  toilets  was  such  as  to  make  them  objectionable,  even  under 
the  best  of  care.  Toilets  located  in  the  kitchen  with  no  outside 
ventilation,  or  toilets  which  are  located  in  damp,  dark  cellars,  are 
not  conducive  to  careful  use.  A little  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
toilets  were  located  in  kitchen  or  pantry,  and  most  of  them  are 
poorly  lighted,  and  have  no  outside  ventilation.  The  148  yard  toil- 
ets, many  of  which  were  without  water  for  weeks  and  months,  rep- 
resent a problem  that  is  neither  more  nor  less  serious  than  the 
poorly  ventilated  hall  toilets,  of  which  we  found  279. 

That  cleanliness  is  the  responsibility  of  the  tenant  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  a proper  water  supply  and  light  and  ventilation 
should  be  provided  for  by  law,  through  the  owner,  is  a fact  that  has 
not  been  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  pres- 
ent investigation. 

Little  was  found  of  the  typical  dark  room  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  New  York  tenements,  but  103  rooms  with  the  light  shut  ofl 
by  shafts  or  proximity  of  buildings  and  fifteen  rooms  completely 
deprived  of  outer  air,  37  being  used  as  bedrooms,  were  found.  A 
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whole  family  of  six  was  found  to  be  sleeping  in  one  of  these  dark 
rooms.  In  another  instance  three  adults,  and  in  still  another,  a 
family  with  four  children  used  a dark  room  for  sleeping  purposes. 
In  all  cases  were  the  dark  rooms  in  use. 

I The  problem  of  providing  adequate  escape  in  case  of  fire  seems 
to  have  developed  because  of  improper  legislation  dealing  with  this 
aspect  of  building  requirements.  The  wooden  balcony  and  the  poorly 
adjusted  stairs  which  were  found  frequently  would  be  useless  or 
worse  than  useless  in  case  of  fire.  The  absence  of  fire-escapes  was 
also  noted  in  some  instances.  In  most  cases  the  law  is  complied 
with,  but  the  law  is  far  from  being  adequate. 

The  housing  problem  in  Waterbury  is  one  of  legislation  and 
enforcement.  The  tenement  house  law  deals  only  with  buildings 
about  to  be  constructed,  while  the  people  are  living  in  houses  which 
have  already  been  constructed.  Little  attention  is  given  to  legis- 
tion  dealing  with  maintenance  and  improvements  of  old  buildings, 
a practice  which  is  unfair  to  the  builder  of  the  new  tenement  and 
far  from  being  an  adequate  protection  to  the  people  of  moderate 
means  who  will  continue  to  live  in  the  old  buildings.  A city  which 
claims  such  highly  skilled  trades,  and  where  the  rentals  are  as  high 
as  they  were  found  to  be  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  should 
be  in  a position  to  control  its  housing  problem  by  proper  legislation 
and  an  efficient,  administrative  machinery  for  its  enforcement.  A 
serious  housing  problem  does  exist  and  the  pride  of  the  city  will  be 
more  adequately  protected  by  prompt  action  than  by  the  most  vigor- 
ous denials. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam,  New  Haven. 

We  have  a very  good  tradition  in  Connecticut  with  regard  to  tenement 
house  law.  The  earliest  housing  law,  with  which  I am  acquainted  in  Con- 
necticut is  a Section  of  the  General  Code  which  was  adapted  by  the  colony 
in  1650,  and  this  clause  reads: 

“Whereas  there  is  creeping  in,  in  several  towns  and  plantations  within 
this  jurisdiction,  a great  abuse  of  buying  and  purchasing  HOME  LOTTS 
and  laying  them  together  by  means  whereof  great  depopulations  are  like 
to  follow,  it  is  ordered  that  all  dwellings  or  mansion  houses  that  are  or 
shall  be  allowed  in  any  plantation  or  town  within  this  jurisdiction  shall 
be  upheld,  repaired  and  maintained  sufficient  in  a comely  way;  as  also 
whosoever  shall  possess  and  enjoy  any  HOME  LOTTS  within  any  such 
plantation  or  Towne,  that  is  not  yet  built  upon,  shall,  within  12  months 
after  the  making  of  this  order,  erect  and  build  a house  there  fit  for  an  in- 
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habitant  to  dwell  in  unless  the  court  upon  knowledge  of  the  case,  find  caus< 
to  delay  or  give  longer  time  for  building.  ’ ’ 

In  that  law  we  have  two  principles  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  absolutely 
fundamental.  One  is  the  principle  that  a person  shall  not  allow  a gooc 
piece  of  land  to  be  idle.  He  cannot  play  “dog  in  the  manger.”  If  he  ha: 
a lot  of  land  it  is  his  duty  to  build  upon  it.  And  secondly,  whatever  th< 
buildings  must  be,  they  must  be  fit  for  human  habitation.  Now,  I thinl 
we  will  all  recognize  that  not  any  of  the  rooms  shown  upon  the  screen  i 
few  minutes  ago  were  fit  for  human  habitation.  What  do  we  mean  by 
that?  Do  wTe  mean  something  fit  for  the  time  and  circumstances?  It  musi 
naturally  depend  upon  the  kind  of  people  that  are  to  occupy  these  places 
It  must  also  depend  upon  our  knowledge,  our  scientific  knowledge  of  whai 
is  proper  and  right.  Connecticut,  however,  in  spite  of  this  example  whicl 
was  set  more  than  two  and  one-half  centuries  ago  has  not  been  particularly 
wide-awake,  we  must  acknowledge,  in  finding  out  what  its  own  conditions 
are.  In  New  Haven  we  began  to  study  conditions  under  the  auspices  oi 
Social  Settlement  work.  We  made  quite  a thorough  study  of  a certaii 
section  of  New  Haven  and  we  published  the  result  with  elaborate  statistics 
I am  convinced  that  the  result  of  this  investigation  and  the  conferenct 
which  we  had  with  Hartford  people  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  Con 
nectieut  Tenement  House  law  of  1905.  It  was  the  first  real  tenement  house 
law  on  the  Statute  books,  and  practically  the  only  one,  unless  last  year  some 
amendments  were  made  but  they  don ’t  affect  the  main  law. 

We  found  out  a great  deal  with  regard  to  Waterbury  to-night.  We  are 
trying  to  find  out  some  more  with  regard  to  New  Haven.  Waterbury  wil 
benefit  from  this.  This  investigation  is  on  the  way  in  Stamford  and  ir 
New  Britain,  and  in  some  of  the  other  active  manufacturing  towns  the\ 
will  take  the  matter  up  so  that  by  next  winter  we  shall  be  able  to  find  oul 
exactly  what  the  conditions  are  in  the  leading  centres  and  then  we  can  gel 
together  and  find  out  whether  or  not  our  tenement — house  law  needs  im- 
proving and  if  so,  on  what  line  it  can  be  most  wisely  and  properly  rein 
forced.  However,  from  my  experience,  I anticipate  that  whatever  is  done 
we  may  meet  with  some  opposition  on  the  part,  or  rather,  in  the  interests  oi 
property  rights.  Now.  I believe  that  all  reasonable  laws  which  make  foi 
sanitation  and  good  living  are  in  the  interest  of  property  holders,  and  1 
don ’t  believe  that  property  holders  who  allow  themselves  to  be  represented 
or  misrepresented  simply  by  a few  men  that  are  narrow-minded  and  short- 
sighted and  unprogressive  will  allow  these  conditions  to  continue, — con- 
ditions which  breed  disease,  increase  the  death  rate,  and  fill  our  hospitals; 
and  indirectly,  of  course,  permit  crime  and  vice,  the  burden  of  which  comes 
upon  the  community,  in  the  form  of  additional  taxation,  and  additional 
demands  on  our  charities.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  property  as  well  as 
humanity  that  we  should  better  our  conditions  and  should  not  allow  such 
disagreeable,  unsanitary  and  unwholesome  conditions  to  continue. 

Dr.  Edward  Beecher  Hooker,  Hartford. 

We  have  in  Hartford  just  such  houses  and  just  such  places  that 
pass  for  homes  as  you  have  seen  on  this  canvas  here  to-night.  No’w 
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then,  the  Civic  Club  of  Hartford,  a club  composed  of  women,  have 
had  the  city  gone  over  by  a competent  investigator  and  we  have  dis- 
covered these  housing  conditions.  I am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  as 
a physician  practising  in  Hartford  for  more  than  thirty  years  I have 
seen  these  same  things  all  those  years,  and  they  have  made  a great  im- 
pression on  me.  I have  regarded  them  as  something  inevitable,  as  a part  of 
the  inevitable  but  regrettable  conditions  or  differences  between  the  con- 
ditions of  the  well-to-do  on  the  one  side  and  the  poor  and  inefficient  on  the 
other.  Xow  these  conditions  are  mainly  the  dark  rooms.  Whatever  happens 
to  the  grown  people,  the  children,  the  future  citizens  on  whom  the  hope  of 
the  State  will  depend,  they  must  have  sunlight  and  air.  The  law  says  there 
shall  be  no  dark  rooms,  and  it  is  up  to  me,  it  is  up  to  you,  and  it  is  up  to 
everv  good  citizen  to  see  that  law  is  enforced.  Xow  we  should  have  no 
overcrowding.  We  have  a good  law  which  says  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
there  shall  be  to  each  person  and  it  is  up  to  you  in  Waterbury  to  see  that 
the  law  is  enforced.  It  is  not  a hardship  to  enforce  the  law  on  refuse 
which  accumulates.  Every  tenement  house  must  provide  a proper  receptacle. 
Refuse  breeds  disease,  flies  breed  there  and  breed  disease.  We  are  all 
bound  together  and  should  stand  together  and  not  allow  people  to  build 
these  places,  but  to  have  decent  places  to  live  in  and,  if  we  allow  them  to 
continue,  we  pay  the  penalty. 

At  the  time  this  investigation  was  being  made,  the  Men  and  Religion 
Movement  arrived  in  Hartford,  with  all  its  friends,  but  we  had  all  been 
prepared  for  it.  I will  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  people  of 
Hartford  have  been  stirred  about  this.  All  the  churches  have  social  service 
committees.  There  are  no  women  in  it  because,  if  there  were  women  in  it, 
they  would  do  the  work  and  there  would  be  nothing  for  the  men  to  do.  This 
is  a men's  movement,  the  men  of  the  church  have  been  aroused,  so  that 
they  are  not  going  to  allow  these  conditions  to  continue  if  they  can  prevent 
it,  and  I will  tell  you  they  can  prevent  it.  Eutopia  is  not  coming.  We 
cannot  remove  the  great  difference  between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
poor  and  the  rich.  TVe  cannot  prevent  that,  but  there  are  some  things  that 
can  be  prevented,  and  there  are  some  buildings  that  can  be  removed  through 
the  efforts  inspired  by  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement.  We  who  have 
entered  into  it  in  Hartford  are  pledging  ourselves  not  to  try  to  accomplish 
the  impossible,  not  to  strive  for  that  which  is  beyond  us,  but,  so  far  as  we 
can,  we  will  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed  and  we  believe  it  can  be  done  and  we 
will  make  the  housing  conditions  of  the  poor  better  ten  years  from  now. 


SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION. 

Monday,  10  a.  m.,  April  15,  1912. 


Committee  on  Law  Breakers. 

Chairman,  John  P.  Elton,  Waterbury,  Director  State 

Reformatory. 


The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I will  make  no  pre 
liminaries,  but  simply  introduce  to  you  the  gentleman  who  is  th 
first  speaker  on  the  list,  one  who  knows  more  about  jail  matter 
than  anybody  that  I know  of, — he  has  made  a careful  study  of  i 
for  years, — and  he  will  now  tell  you  the  condition  of  the  jails  ii 
Connecticut  and  throughout  the  country.  I present  Professo 
Bailey  of  Yale  College. 


THE  COUNTY  JAIL  PROBLEM. 


William  B.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  New  Haven, 
Assistant  Professor  Political  Economy,  Yale  University. 


The  county  jail  system  in  this  country  has  been  the  subject  c 
much  discussion  among  those  who  are  interested  in  prison  manage 
ment.  About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Henry  M.  Boies  in  his  book  beai 
ing  the  title  “The  Science  of  Penology'7  wrote  as  follows : “Much  o 
the  inefficiency  of  our  criminal  codes  is  due  to  the  improper  delega 
tion  of  the  execution  of  the  State  laws  to  county  officials ; and  to  th 
confinement  of  convicts  in  county  jails,  managed  by  sheriffs  electe 
for  short  terms,  whose  chief  interest  is  in  the  profits  to  be  gaine 
from  the  office,  and  not  in  the  reduction  of  crime  in  the  community 
The  county  system  of  dealing  with  crime  has  become  a byword  an 
reproach  in  America,  condemned  for  years  by  all  penologists;  bn 
county  officials,  actuated  by  short-sighted  selfishness,  have  been  s 
far  politically  powerful  enough  to  prevent  its  overthrow.77 

In  1907  the  American  Prison  Association  through  a committe 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  Charities  and  the  Commons  began 
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national  investigation  of  county  jails.  In  speaking  about  these  jails 
the  committee  reported  in  part  as  follows:  “If  the  only  or  chief 
purpose  of  jails  were  to  keep  wild  beasts  in  cages,  most  of  them  are 
well  enough  adapted  to  this  purpose.'" 

There  are  in  Connecticut  ten  county  jails  which  are  used  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  persons  awaiting  trial  and  for  the  detention  of 
those  who  have  been  adjudged  guilty  and  sentenced.  During  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1911,  there  were  10,960  commitments 
to  these  jails.  The  average  prison  population  throughout  the  year 
was  1,071.  The  average  term  of  commitment  was  about  36  days. 
The  average  prison  population  in  the  different  counties  was  as 
follows : 


Hartford  County 318 

New  Haven  County 303 

New  London  County 80 

Fairfield  County 231 

Windham  County 48 

Litchfield  County 41 

Middlesex  County 32 

Tolland  County 19 


Although  the  county  jails  are  in  charge  of  the  sheriffs  who  are 
responsible  to  the  county  commissioners,  the  state  is  put  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  assisting  to  maintain  these  jails.  During  the 
year  ending  September  30th,  1911,  the  state  of  Connecticut  paid  for 
! the  board  of  prisoners  in  the  county  jails  the  sum  of  $126,309.18. 
During  the  year  1910  the  state  contributed  toward  the  support  of 
the  State  Prison  the  sum  of  $21,532.77.  The  average  prison  popu- 
lation in  the  State  Prison  during  this  period  was  604,  making  the 
average  yearly  expense  to  the  state  per  convict  $35.65.  During  the 
year  1911  the  average  expense  to  the  state  for  each  inmate  in  the 
county  prison  throughout  the  year  was  about  $118.00.  When  we 
realize  the  better  care  which  is  given  to  the  inmates  of  the  State 
Prison  the  difference  is  even  more  striking.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  inmates  in  the  State  Prison  are  com- 
mitted for  much  longer  terms  and  that  their  labor  is  of  greater 
value  than  that  of  the  short  term  inmates  of  the  county  jails;  but 
when  allowance  is  made  for  this  difference,  the  receipts  from  the 
labor  of  prisoners  in  the  county  jails  does  not  make  a very  brave 
showing.  During  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1911,  the  total 
receipts  from  the  labor  of  prisoners  was  $24,141.36.  When  we  con- 
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sider  that  the  average  prison  population  was  1,071,  we  get  a tot 
return  from  the  labor  of  the  inmates  amounting  to  $22.54  per  yea 
or  about  seven  cents  a day.  Of  course  much  of  the  labor  such  ; 
mending,  scrubbing,  cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  brings  i 
financial  return  to  the  county,  but  it  would  seem  as  though  tl 
amount  might  be  increased  somewhat  above  seven  cents  a da 
Perhaps  the  year  1911  is  not  a fair  year  to  select  because  the  de 
truction  by  fire  of  the  factory  at  the  New  Haven  County  Jail  hi 
made  it  impossible  to  give  work  to  all  of  the  prisoners  this  year.  L 
us,  therefore,  select  the  year  1909,  before  this  disastrous  fire  o 
curred.  During  this  year  the  receipts  from  earnings  and  sales  , 
the  jails  was  $31,680.00  or  an  average  yearly  earning  of  $29.39,  < 
slightly  more  than  nine  cents  per  day.  The  amount  received  fro 
earnings  and  sales,  the  average  jail  population,  and  the  earnin; 
per  prisoner  per  annum  for  the  different  counties  for  the  year  en 
ing  September  30th,  1909,  were  as  follows: 


Received 

Average 

Average 

and  due  From 

Number 

Earnings 

Counties. 

Earnings 

in 

per 

and  Sales. 

Jail. 

Prisoner. 

Hartford 

$4,835 

278 

$ 17.39 

New  Haven 

6,500 

287 

22.65 

New  London 

2,756 

113 

24.39 

Fairfield  

1,625 

207 

7.85 

Windham  

9,595 

87 

110.29 

Litchfield  

4,160 

50 

83.20 

Middlesex  

1,975 

40 

49.37 

Tolland  

234 

16 

14.62 

The  average  number  of  inmates  in  the  jails  of  Hartford,  Ne 
Haven  and  Fairfield  Counties  was  772,  and  the  total  earnings  i 
these  three  counties  was  $12,960.  The  average  number  of  prisoi 
ers  in  Windham  County  was  87  and  the  earnings  amounted  1 
$9,595.00.  Thus  with  87  prisoners  at  his  disposal  throughout  tl 
year,  the  sheriff  of  Windham  County  succeeded  in  obtaining  froi 
earnings  and  sales  nearly  as  much  money  as  did  the  sheriffs  ( 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Fairfield  Counties  with  nearly  80 
prisoners  throughout  the  year.  It  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  no! 
that  in  these  three  largest  counties  the  contract  system  of  labor  : 
in  force,  while  in  Windham  County  the  state  account  system  i 
used.  In  Windham  County  the  men  are  sometimes  hired  out  t 
work  for  the  farmers  around  and  whenever  possible  the  work  i 
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jobbed  in  order  not  to  affect  free  labor.  When  the  men  are  sent  out 
bv  the  day  they  receive  the  regular  wages  of  free  labor.  In  addition 
they  have  built  roads  for  the  town  and  have  constructed  a con- 
siderable section  of  the  telephone  conduit.  Wood  lots  are  bought 
and  the  men  put  to  work  on  these  in  cutting  timber  in  the  winter. 
Sometimes  the  sheriff  has  sent  the  men  out  to  husk  corn  in  the  fall 
of  the  year. 

Great  as  are  the  short-comings  of  the  county  jail  system  on  the 
financial  side,  I do  not  consider  this  their  principal  defect.  If  a 
prison  sj^stem  is  successful  it  returns  the  prisoners  to  society  in  such 
condition  that  they  will  not  again  commit  crime.  Of  the  11,614 
persons  who  were  sentenced  to  the  county  jails  during  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  1910,  6,050  had  been  in  jail  before.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  expect  from  county  jails  the  success  which  follows 
modern  reformative  treatment  but  we  can  certainly  expect  better 
results  than  this.  Very  few  inmates  of  the  county  jail  are  skilled 
mechanics  or  masters  of  a trade.  Many  of  them  are  there  because 
their  annual  earnings  were  insufficient  to  support  themselves  and 
families  on  a decent  standard  of  living.  Perhaps  the  period  of 
detention  is  too  short  to  teach  them  a trade,  but  I believe  that  there 
is  no  county  jail  in  the  state  in  which  any  attempt  is  made  to 
educate  the  prisoners.  In  but  two  cases  are  the  cells  so  lighted 
that  they  can  read  at  night.  If  the  sheriff  keeps  the  prisoners 
secure  and  healthy  and  gets  some  return  from  their  labor  he  feels 
that  he  has  done  his  duty.  We  are  going  to  have  the  prisoners  re- 
turning again  and  again  to  our  jails  until  some  different  system  is 
adopted  in  this  state. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  the  county  jails  have  to  serve  a 
double  purpose.  They  are  used  as  places  of  detention  for  convicted 
men  and  also  for  the  safe-keeping  of  those  who  are  awaiting  trial. 
This  is  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  modern  penology.  In  one 
of  the  county  jails  the  amount  of  exercise  given  to  those  awaiting 
trial  is  a half  hour’s  walk  in  the  prison  yard  twice  a week.  The 
committee  of  the  American  Prison  Association  alreadv  referred  to, 
made  the  following  statement  in  its  report  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  keeping  these  two  classes  in  the  same  jails : “Every  con- 
victed person,  the  moment  sentence  is  pronounced  should  be  taken 
immediately  to  the  proper  reformatory,  penitentiary,  district  work- 
house  or  labor  colony.  Thus  the  number  of  persons  in  county  jails 
in  idleness  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Only  persons  charged  with 
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serious  offenses  and  crimes  and  awaiting  trial  would  be  left  in  the 
county  jail;  and  each  prisoner  would  be  saved  from  contamination 
by  being  placed  in  a cell  so  constructed  that  he  could  not  see  nor 
converse  with  any  other  prisoner ; but  he  would  be  under  the  watch 
and  influence  of  proper  persons  appointed  by  the  authorities/5 

If  this  paper  is  to  be  constructive,  it  may  be  expected  that  some 
suggestion  will  be  made  toward  remedying  these  evils.  I hope 
that  a Reformatory  for  Women  will  be  erected  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Reformatory  for  Men  which  is  now  nearing  completion 
in  Cheshire.  There  should  also  be  a State  Farm  for  Inebriates. 
Of  10,960  persons  sent  to  the  county  jails  during  the  past  year, 
4,574  were  committed  for  drunkenness.  A different  system  of  com- 
mitment should  be  devised  for  this  class  of  offenders  and  it  should 
be  possible  to  sentence  them  for  periods  of  sufficient  length  to  en- 
able the  treatment  to  have  some  effect  upon  them.  During  the 
past  year  3,724  persons  were  committed  for  breach  of  the  peace, 
larceny,  vagrancy,  and  trespass.  For  these  a State  Workhouse 
should  be  established  where  they  could  be  placed  at  hard  labor  and 
be  made  to  support  themselves.  If  these  classes  were  placed  in  two 
such  institutions,  there  would  remain  but  2,672  of  the  entire 
10,960  offenders.  It  would  seem  that  one  additional  State  institu- 
tion could  accommodate  this  remainder. 

The  advantages  of  such  a system  are  manifold.  Different  classes 
of  offenders  would  be  sent  to  institutions  which  were  designed  for 
their  special  treatment  and  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
group  all  classes  of  offenders  in  the  same  jail  as  at  present.  In 
this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  put  in  charge  of  these  institutions 
men  who  had  been  trained  for  the  work.  The  influence  of  politics 
would  be  very  much  reduced,  if  not  eliminated,  in  case  these  in- 
stitutions were  placed  under  the  management  of  a commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  There  would  be  economy  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies  for  a few  large  institutions  under  state  management 
compared  with  the  ten  county  institutions  at  present.  If  the  State 
Use  system  of  labor  should  ever  be  adopted  in  this  state,  it  coulc 
be  carried  forward  much  more  easily  under  such  centralized  admin 
istration. 

The  county  jails  could  then  be  used  for  the  safe-keeping  of  per 
sons  awaiting  trial  and  for  this  alone.  As  soon  as  a person  was  con 
victed,  he  would  be  sent  to  an  institution  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  him  of  his  evil  tendencies  and  restoring  him  to  society 
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ready  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Some  of  the  men  might  be  put  to 
work  upon  state  improvements  and  the  experience  of  Windham 
County  has  shown  that  this  is  possible.  Education,  work  and  train- 
ing for  a trade  could  be  made  part  of  the  activity  of  these  institu- 
tions. To  the  citizens  of  this  state  some  of  these  suggestions  may 
seem  radical  but  nothing  has  been  proposed  which  has  not  already 
been  successfully  tried  in  some  state  in  this  country.  The  proposal 
that  something  should  be  done  to  provide  for  the  centralization  of 
the  management  of  the  county  jails  in  this  state  is  not  a novelty. 
In  the  last  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  are  found  these 
words,  ‘‘The  arguments  for  placing  all  of  the  county  jails  under 
the  unified  control  of  a State  Board  of  prison  commissioners,  which 
have  been  made  repeatedly  in  previous  reports,  still  hold  good/’ 

The  policy  outlined  in  this  paper  would  simply  carry  this 
proposition  a step  further.  What  we  want  in  this  state  is  to  have 
every  jail  a reformatory,  and  every  reformatory  a school,  and  every 
prisoner  at  school:  and  when  he  is  released,  have  him  go  to  work. 
We  are  never  going  to  get  this  under  our  present  system  of  man- 
agement. The  only  hope  lies  in  the  state  taking  charge  of  what  is 

its  duty,  namely,  the  management  of  prisons. 

/ 

DISCUSSION. 

Judge  A.  McC.  Mathewson,  New  Haven. 

If  I can  say  one  single  word  at  this  conference,  it  would  be  along  the 
line  of  interesting  the  public  of  Connecticut  in  the  reform  that  we  need 
in  our  county  jails.  And  that  reform  can  never  be  accomplished  through 
the  present  instrumentalities.  The  county  jails  are  antiquated.  They  are 
as,  has  often  been  expressed,  simply  the  outcome  of  conditions  that  existed 
in  this  country  in  its  infancy,  and  they  must  be  changed. 

Now  if  we  can  work  up  in  this  state  of  Connecticut  a public  sentiment 
that  will  demand  that  these  county  jails  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  educated  in  their  control,  who  are  capable  of  taking  charge  of  that  work, 
then  we  are  accomplishing  an  object  that  can  well  be  the  pride  of  this 
conference. 

Our  jails  to-day  are  purely  breeding  places  for  criminals.  We  send 
there  young  people, — almost  invariably  they  begin  in  youth, — and  they  are 
thrown  in  with  the  older  criminals,  with  those  who  are  there  awaiting  trial 
for  serious  offences;  and  through  that  association  they  are  educated  in 
crime  and  become  what  is  shown  in  Professor  Bailey’s  paper,  confirmed 
criminals,  going  there  time  after  time. 

Now  look  at  the  situation  that  confronts  us  here  in  Connecticut.  Men 
ire  elected  to  the  position  of  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  whom  do  they 
2hoose  for  their  jailors'?  They  often  times  become  their  own  jailors,  be- 
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cause  in  that  way  they  have  a home  and  extra  compensation.  But  if  they 
choose  others  for  jailors,  they  do  not  select  men  who  are  educated  in  that 
class  of  work.  They  select  men  who  have  been  useful  to  them  in  securing 
their  nomination  or  election,  and  they  are  not  men  who  are  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  jail  as  a reformatory. 

In  our  state  prison  we  secure  for  the  persons  who  are  leaving  the  prison 
an  opportunity  to  work,  and  encourage  them  in  leaving  their  criminal  life 
and  going  into  a line  of  active  work  somewhere,  oftentimes  removed  from 
their  old  home.  But  in  the  jail  they  are  simply  allowed  to  leave  the  jail 
door  without  any  work  secured  for  them,  without  any  encouragement  for 
the  future.  So  that  in  every  way  we  are  encouraging  the  dropping  back  into 
criminal  life  of  the  inmates  of  our  jails. 

It  has  been  very  interesting  to  me  to  note  that  in  New  Haven  we  are 
lessening  crime.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  city  of  New  Haven  has 
grown  during  the  past  thirty  years  more  than  double  in  population,  the 
number  of  arrests  in  New  Haven  for  some  kinds  of  crime  is  only  about 
four-fifths  what  it  was  in  1880.  Now  that  is  encouraging. 

But  in  the  state  at  large  we  have  a number  of  arrests  more  than 
doubled  during  these  same  thirty  years.  Now  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  administration  of  the  work  through  the  state,  if  the  work  can  be  ac- 
complished in  one  city.  I am  sorry  that  I cannot  secure  the  statistics  fo? 
other  cities  in  the  state,  but  certainly  in  the  city  of  New  Haven  the  number 
of  arrests  has  been  diminished,  and  I claim  it  is  due  to  two  principal 
causes:  first,  our  care  of  the  people  who  might  become  criminals,  before 
they  have  committed  a crime;  and  second,  to  our  better  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws. 

H.  H.  Spooner,  Kensington. 


I want  to  emphasize  one  thing,  the  recommendation  of  Professor 
Bailey  for  the  state  farm  for  inebriates.  Put  it  in  this  way,  we  have  men 
in  this  state  with  records  of  250  commitments  at  our  county  jails  for 
drunkenness.  We  have  one  from  Hartford  for  the  177th  time.  I want  to 
know  if  any  man  in  his  sober  senses,  having  tried  a remedy  for  anything 
under  the  sun  five  times,  would  try  it  the  sixth,  if  it  had  failed  the  fifth? 
If  our  men  whom  we  are  dealing  with,  human  souls,  immortal  souls,  have 
not  been  cured  by  177  treatments,  what  under  heaven  are  we  going  to  do  it 
178  times  for?  Think  a moment!  We  wouldn’t  do  it  with  a dog;  we 
wouldn ’t  do  it  with  a brood  of  chickens ; we  wouldn ’t  do  it  with  a pet  cow. 
But  we  do  it  with  men  and  women  in  Connecticut  day  after  day.  It  is  time 
to  quit. 


The  Chairman  : The  next  subject  on  the  list  is  the  subject  of 
State  Beformatories  for  Women.  You  all  probably  remember  the 
attempt  made  last  year  before  the  Legislature  to  get  an  appropria- 
tion for  this  reformatory.  I suppose  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
that  the  appropriation  was  not  made  was  that  the  other  reformatory 
for  men  is  not  yet  finished,  and  the  Legislature  wanted  to  see  what 
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the  result  of  that  was  going  to  be.  But  the  state  reformatory  for 
women  is  coming  just  as  surely  as  the  one  for  men  has  come.  And 
we  are  most  fortunate  in  having  with  us  to-day  Dr.  Davis,  who  has 
had  probably  more  experience  than  anybody  that  we  know  of  in 
this  subject,  and  has  consented  to  speak  to  us  this  morning.  I 
want  to  say  to  Dr.  Davis,  the  time  limit  is  off. 


STATE  REFORMATORIES  FOR  WOMEN. 


Katherine  B.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y., 
Superintendent  Reformatory  for  Women. 


Of  course  you  all  know  that  thirty  years  ago  the  beginnings  of 
reformatories  for  women  were  made  in  this  country  in  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  Indiana.  In  Massachusetts  we  have  the 
Sherborn  Reformatory  for  Women,  and  in  Indiana  we  have  the 
Indiana  Prison  for  Women  at  Indianapolis.  These  were  the  first 
states  to  open  separate  prisons  for  women  and  put  them  under  the 
management  of  women,  that  is,  have  women  as  executive  officers. 

Xew  York  was  not  long  behind  Massachusetts  and  Indiana.  It 
was  largely  through  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  who  was  made  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  Yew  York,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  our  first  reformatory  for  women.  Mrs.  Lowell,  very 
soon  after  she  was  placed  upon  the  management  of  the  board  of 
charities,  investigated  the  county  jails,  almshouses  and  every  place 
in  which  women  were  confined  in  the  state  of  Yew  York.  She 
found  out  the  dreadful  conditions  that  existed  in  these  places,  and 
the  women  who  were  sentenced  and  resentenced  and  resentenced  to 
these  places,  and  as  your  speakers  have  pointed  out,  sentenced 
hundreds  of  times,  and  nothing  accomplished,  just  sent  right 
straight  back.  Mrs.  Lowell  was  convinced  that  something  should  be 
done,  and  by  the  state  of  Yew  York  something  was  done  later  at 
Hudson. 

Later  on  it  was  found  that  the  judges  of  the  western  part  of 
Yew  York,  largely  through  sentiment,  were  loath  to  make  com- 
mitments to  places  so  far  away  as  the  Hudson  Reformatory  for 
Women,  and  eleven  months  afterward  was  opened  the  State  Re- 
formatory at  Albion,  for  the  purpose.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
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judges  of  New  York  city  were  loath  to  send  women  as  far  north  as 
Hudson,  believing  it  was  a hardship  to  put  them  so  far  away  from 
their  friends,  and  so  the  state  reformatory  for  women  at  Bedford 
was  established  and  opened  in  May,  1901.  After  this  it  was  felt 
that  the  state  needed  only  two  such  institutions  for  women,  and 
Hudson  was  changed  into  a state  training  school  for  girls,  and  girls 
were  taken  away  from  Randall’s  Island  and  from  Rochester  where 
they  had  previously  gone  to  schools  in  which  there  were  also  boys. 
So  that  now  we  have  two,  one  at  Albion  and  one  at  Bedford  for 
women,  and  one  at  Hudson  for  girls. 

We  have  had  eleven  years’  experience  in  the  state  reformatory  at 
Bedford.  It  seemed  that  the  work  of  establishing  reformatories  for 
women  was  going  to  stop  with  these  three  states.  Ten  years  passed, 
after  the  opening  of  Bedford,  before  any  other  state  succeeded  in 
getting  a bill  through  the  Legislature  to  establish  a women’s  re- 
formatory. A number  of  states  have  tried.  Maine  tried  and  failed. 
Rhode  Island  has  tried,  Connecticut  has  tried.  New  Jersey  tried 
and  has  succeeded  in  getting  a law  passed  and  the  granting  of 
money  to  buy  the  site  for  the  reformatory  for  women.  Pennsyl- 
vania tried  and  failed.  Ohio  tried,  and  strangely  enough  the 
people  of  Ohio  were  about  the  most  doubtful  of  any  as  to  the 
possibility  of  getting  the  spate  law  through,  but  they  succeeded. 
Wisconsin  has  tried,  Iowa  has  tried;  all  this  in  the  last  four  years, 
so  the  movement  is  spreading. 

Now  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  if  any  state  is  going  to  establish 
a new  undertaking,  to  find  out  what  has  been  done  in  other  places 
and  avoid  mistakes.  It  is  unnecessary  it  seems  to  me  at  this  stage 
of  the  world,  to  go  and  repeat  other  people’s  mistakes  all  over 
again,  particularly  in  matters  of  this  sort  where  it  affects  so  very 
vitally  the  lives  of  so  many  people.  And  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  other  states  to  know  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  Massachusetts,  Indiana  and  New  York,  in  order  to  avoid  some  of 
our  mistakes. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  women  is  even  more  serious  in  some 
respects  than  the  situation  in  regard  to  criminal  men  for  two  or 
three  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  women  are  the  mothers,  it  is  to 
them  even  more  than  to  the  fathers  that  the  upbringing  of  the 
children  comes.  They  are  so  thoroughly  responsible  for  the  life 
of  the  next  generation.  It  has  been  unfortunately  proven  true  that 
women,  even  if  there  are  defective  conditions,  do  reproduce  their 
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kind,  and  that  defective  women  reproduce  them  in  greater  numbers 
than  normal  women;  and  for  this  reason  the  cure  of  criminality,  if 
it  is  a cure,  is  even  more  vital  when  applied  to  women. 

In  the  second  place,  a woman  criminal  is  so  vitally  connected 
with  the  social  evil.  It  is  my  experience  and  that  of  my  associates 
in  this  work,  that  a very  small  proportion  of  the  women  who  are 
ever  convicted  in  the  courts  of  crime  are  women  who  have  led 
straight,  normal  lives,  so  far  as  their  sexual  relations  are  con- 
cerned. Although  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  women  committed  to 
the  state  reformatory  at  Bedford  are  committed  for  crime  involving 
sexual  irregularity,  I think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  not  over 
two  per  cent,  of  all  the  women  committed  to  state  institutions  are 
women  who  have  led  regular  lives  sexually.  Almost  always  the 
crime  has  been  committed  in  the  course  of  an  irregular  life. 


It  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  to  put  a woman  straight 
after  she  has  once  led  an  irregular  life ; it  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world,  I believe.  I don’t  thing  the  problem  of  restoring  a boy  or 
a man  to  society  after  he  has  gone  wrong  touches  it  in  difficulty, 
because  the  woman  has  not.  only  the  things  in  herself  to  combat, 
she  has  more  of  social  prejudice,  and  that  as  we  all  know  is  some- 
thing that  is  very  great. 

There  is  another  thing  I at  least  have  learned  in  my  eleven 
years’  experience  at  Bedford.  When  I began  I felt  that  if  women 
could  be  taken  away  out  of  their  old  environment,  if  they  could  be 
given  a healthful,  normal  life,  with  plenty  of  outdoor  air  and 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  with  industrial  training,  and  enough 
book  training  at  least  to  enable  them  to  read  and  reason  a little,  if 
that  were  possible,  I felt  a very  large  proportion  of  these  women 
could  be  restored  to  society,  to  live  normal,  respectable,  law  abiding 
lives.  As  time  has  gone  on  I have  been  disappointed  in  the 
number  of  relapses,  the  number  of  failures,  and  we  have  come  to 
see  certain  things. 

A reformatory  can  reform  any  woman  who  sins  through  igno- 
rance. We  have  a large  number,  a considerable  percentage  from 
New  York  city,  of  women  who  come  to  this  country  from  foreign 
countries  while  they  are  children  or  while  they  are  very  strong- 
girls.  They  belong  to  the  peasant  classes  in  these  various  countries 
where  women  have  no  education,  where  they  have  no  special  rights, 
where  they  are  looked  upon  more  or  less  as  drudges.  These  women 
3ome  to  New  York  city,  ignorant,  absolutely  unable  to  read  and 
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write  in  any  language,  or  speak  our  language.  Most  of  them  have 
decided  ideas  of  freedom,  and  a very  mistaken  conception  of  what 
freedom  means.  They  come,  thinking  if  they  come  to  a free  coun- 
try that  means  that  they  are  free  to  do  anything  they  please. 

I get  a considerable  percentage  of  young  girls.  They  say  per- 
fectly frankly  they  thought  they  could  help  themselves  to  anything 
they  wanted,  or  live  in  any  way  they  chose.  Now  those  girls  who 
sin  through  ignorance  can  be  reformed.  They  are  not  abnormal  in 
any  way,  their  return  is  that  to  their  own  social  class.  They  are 
not  degenerates.  They  may  have  fairly  good  minds  of  their  type; 
they  can  be  taught  and  influenced,  and  they  can  go  out  and  lead 
respectable,  decent  lives.  They  are  hopeful  girls  and  they  belong 
in  a reformatory,  and  it  is  making  criminals  to  take  such  girls, 
and  then,  when  they  go  wrong,  send  them  to  the  jails  and  places 
where  they  receive  no  instruction,  no  knowledge  of  right  standing 
and  laws,  etc.  Those  are  the  hopeful  class. 

There  is  another  class  of  women  and  girls  who  arc  hopeful. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  driven  into  crime  by  economic  reasons. 
They  are  the  girls  who  would  like  to  go  straight,  who  have  no 
desire  for  a vile  life  or  a criminal  life,  but  who  are  handicapped 
by  their  environment.  They  are  at  least  the  victims  of  environ- 
ment, in  the  second  generation,  if  not  in  the  first.  They  are  girls 
who  are  untrained  and  getting  very  low  wages,  and  get  discouraged, 
and  when  they  get  with  women  and  girls  who  say,  “I  can  show 
you  an  easy  way  to  earn  money,”  they  yield  to  temptation.  If 
those  girls  can  be  got  at  and  trained  to  do  some  one  thing  so  as  to 
earn  a decent  livelihood  afterward,  they  will  go  straight.  Their 
wrong  doing  was  due  to  lack  of  industrial  skill  and  ability  to  com- 
pete with  others,  and  if  that  can  be  remedied  they  are  all  right. 

But  there  is  unfortunately  still  another  class  of  women  who  are 
sent  to  reformatories  and  jails  and  places  of  that  sort,  who  are  not 
so  hopeful.  I have  for  a long  time  recognized  the  fact  that  oui 
prostitutes  in  New  York  city  were  recruited  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, particularly  those  of  the  kind  who  solicit  on  the  streets,— 
were  recruited  very  largely  from  among  those  girls  who  are  ab- 
normal, deficient  mentally, — not  feebleminded  or  imbeciles,  but  wh( 
are  not  normal  mentally,  and  who  are  decidedly  below  par.  Therefore 
they  lack  a mental  capacity,  they  lack  will-power,  they  lack  back 
bone,  and  they  easily  become  the  prey  of  any  designing  man  01 
woman  who  may  choose  to  prey  upon  them. 
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Yow  those  girls  are  very  often  perfectly  well  behaved  under 
proper  control  and  guardianship.  When  there  is  anyone  to  furnish 
them  with  will-power,  to  furnish  them  with  back-bone,  to  tell  them 
what  to  do,  they  can  perform  many  of  the  simpler  household  occupa- 
tions, they  can  do  a good  deal  on  the  farm,  they  can  even  perform 
certain  industrial  occupations,  and  they  can  lead  regular  lives  as 
long  as  there  is  someone  there  to  tell  them  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it,  and  be  kind  to  them. 

When  we  come  to  trace  up  their  heredity,  we  find  very  often  this 
type  of  girl  comes  from  degenerate  American  stock.  When  we  send 
our  girls  out  on  parole,  find  them  places  to  work,  the  girls  who  have 
done  the  best  have  been  the  foreign-born  girls.  Thev  were  girls  who 
sinned  through  ignorance.  The  colored  girls  from  the  south  do  the 
next  best.  They  are  often  girls  who  come  north  from  economic 
reasons.  Thev  come  north  through  agencies  for  domestic  service : 
they  have  come  up  here  because  they  thought  in  Yew  York  city 
they  could  get  large  wages  for  comparatively  small  value.  They 
have  come  north  to  find  employment,  and  if  they  are  not  able  to 
earn  the  large  wages  that  they  anticipated  and  they  had  no  anchor- 
age, no  home  surroundings,  they  have  gone  wrong.  But  you  catch 
those  girls  and  train  them,  particularly  train  them  for  domestic- 
service,  that  is  what  they  come  north  for,  most  of  them,  find  them 
a good  place  where  they  can  earn  good  wages,  and  they  are  satisfied 
and  content.  And  our  second  best  group  of  girls  have  been  that 
kind  of  girls.  They  have  been  led  into  evil  after  they  came  north : 
they  did  not  come  especially  to  be  bad. 

But  the  girls  who  have  been  discouraging  when  we  find  them 
occupations  to  start  out,  were  girls  of  American  born  parentage. 
These  fail  worst  of  all.  Tracing  up  the  heredity,  family  history 
of  these  families  we  find  that  they  come  in  large  numbers  from 
degenerate  stock.  There  are  sections  in  the  country  where  families 
have  lived  from  one  generation  to  another,  where  they  have  inter- 
married, and  where  they  have  seemed  to  degenerate.  The  younger 
members  are  going  to  the  cities,  and  they  have  been  supplying 
material  from  which  people  who  are  preying  upon  girls  who  come 
to  the  cities  get  their  supply.  When  the  girls  come  from  that  de- 
generate stock,  they  are  well  behaved  in  the  institutions,  but  they 
haven’t  any  will  power,  and  we  have  got  to  be  disappointed  in  them 
as  far  as  I can  see. 

It  is  perfectly  useless  in  the  state  of  Yew  York  to  turn  these 
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girls  out  at  the  end  of  three  years.  We  have  only  supervision  over 
them  for  three  years.  When  these  girls  are  turned  out,  they  will  go 
out  and  do  the  same  thing  over.  I do  not  believe  these  girls  should 
ever  be  turned  out  into  society,  and  many  of  them  can  earn  their 
own  living  honestly  if  they  have  supervision  and  don’t  come  into 
contact  with  designing  individuals. 

Now  the  point  I am  making  is  to  advise  you  in  this  one  thing; 
there  is  no  particular  use  in  spending  money  and  time — trying  to 
do  a thing  that  cannot  be  done.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  come  to  a 
time  when  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  have  a sorting  process 
among  the  people  who  are  convicted  in  our  courts.  In  the  paper 
which  preceded  mine,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  inebriates  should 
be  sifted  out  and  treated  as  their  disease  deserves;  also  those  who 
were  normal,  or  whose  condition  so  nearly  approached  normal  that 
they  could  be  cured.  It  is  essentially  an  educational  treatment. 

These  I am  talking  of  are  not  the  people  who  are  so  lacking 
that  they  ought  to  go  to  a home  for  imbeciles ; they  are  above  that 
grade,  and  in  women  at  least,  I consider  them  the  most  dangerous 
of  all,  because  it  is  not  apparent  on  the  surface. 

We  have  now  a psychologist  added  to  our  school  who  has  made 
a study  of  the  mental  capacity  of  girls  admitted,  and  we  hope  that 
sometime  we  may  know  a little  more  about  this  than  we  know  now, 
and  can  arrive  at  some  set  of  tests  that  can  be  applied  earlier  in 
the  game.  We  have  not  found  them  yet.  We  have  certain  tests 
that  decide  certain  things  but  do  not  decide  the  whole  thing.  Then 
we  are  studying  up  the  heredity  of  these  women  that  go  wrong,  to 
see  if  causes  have  come  from  their  heredity  rather  than  their  en- 
vironment. 

Of  course  you  wouldn’t  at  this  age  and  generation  think  of 
locating  a reformatory  in  the  city.  It  will  be  in  the  country,  of 
course,  when  you  have  one,  it  will  be  on  a farm.  The  reformatory 
will  have  these  women  do  a good  deal  of  outdoor  work.  Out  of 
doors  is  just  as  good  for  women  as  it  is  for  men.  It  is  good  for 
them  physically,  mentally  and  morally  to  work  out  in  touch  with 
the  land  and  in  the  care  of  animals  and  in  the  care  of  flowers,  and 
do  that  sort  of  thing.  You  will  undoubtedly  do  that,  and  it  will 
be  good  for  them,  no  matter  which  one  of  these  groups  they  belong 
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Now  we  are  giving  them  a certain  kind  of  mental  training. 
The  subject  matter  that  we  use  for  that  mental  training  is  not  of  as 
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much  importance.  We  at  Bedford  like  to  use  the  matter  of  every 
day  life.  Our  arithmetic  work,  for  example,  is  based  upon  the 
supplies  mostly  that  we  have  to  get  day  after  day.  We  want  to 
show  the  girls  that  there  is  a relation  between  life  and  books.  Of 
course  our  education  for  girls  is  to  fit  them  to  go  out  into  the 
world,  because  they  will  never  go  to  school  again  after  they  leave 
us,  and  the  main  thing  is  to  get  them  to  use  their  minds, — teach 
them  that  certain  effects  follow  certain  causes.  The  subject  matter 
is  of  far  less  importance  than  the  method.  I believe  the  women 
should  have  just  as  much  of  this  training  in  the  reformatory  as  is 
possible  for  them  to  receive. 

Of  course  the  industrial  training  is  of  great  importance,  and 
you  have  to  be  guided  by  your  conditions.  The  industrial  training 
which  would  be  proper  in  New  York  state  might  not  be  proper  in 
one  of  the  western  states, — because  there  is  no  use  teaching  a girl 
a trade  that  she  cannot  use  after  she  gets  out.  I should  judge  in 
the  mill  district,  where  girls  could  have  an  opportunity  of  going 
into  factories,  you  could  with  propriety  teach  them  those  occupa- 
tions. In  another  section  of  the  country  it  would  be  something 
else.  In  our  section  we  are  going  to  train  our  girls  more  largely 
than  heretofore,  to  be  placed  with  families  where  for  example,  a 
man  and  woman  have  a small  farm,  who  are  middle-aged,  and 
whose  children  have  gone  away,  and  who  would  like  a woman  in  the 
house  who  not  only  can  wash  dishes  and  clean,  but  if  the  old 
gentleman  doesn’t  feel  like  it,  can  go  out  and  milk  the  cow  and  weed 
the  garden.  For  that  help  there  is  a great  demand  and  I can  find 
more  places  than  girls  that  I can  train. 

Whatever  you  do,  I have  no  doubt  you  will  follow  the  other 
institutions  along  these  lines.  Because  in  my  own  mind  there  has 
been  nothing  to  make  me  doubt  the  wisdom  of  locating  an  institu- 
tion for  girls  in  the  country  and  giving  the  girls  all  the  outdoor  life 
you  possibly  can.  Just  live  out  of  doors  whenever  you  possibly  can, 
winter  and  summer;  then  train  the  girls  to  use  their  minds  to 
think,  and  think  about  the  things  they  are  doing.  Not  to  keep 
their  schoolroom  work  in  one  compartment  of  their  minds  and 
their  daily  life  in  another  compartment,  but  to  bring  the  two 
things  together.  And  then  to  give  them  the  industrial  training  to  fit 
them  for  whatever  is  coming.  One  other  thing  I would  urge  before 
stopping  and  that  is,  if  you  can  possibly  get  it,  have  a parole  and 
indeterminate  sentence.  We  in  New  York  have  a sentence  that  is 
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frightfully  illogical;  no  matter  what  a girl  is  sentenced  for,  she  is 
sentenced  for  three  years.  We  can  keep  a girl  any  time  up  to  three 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  have  to  let  her  go.  If  we  find 
that  we  can  send  her  out  at  the  end  of  one  year,  we  might  keep 
supervision  over  her  for  two  years  but  no  longer.  It  follows  that 
the  girls  who  need  the  most  training  would  have  a shorter  time  on 
parole  than  the  ones  who  need  less  training,  and  that  is  entirely 
illogical. 

But  the  ideal  thing  would  be,  and  the  thing  you  ought  to  work 
for  in  your  pleadings,  is  a parole  and  indeterminate  sentence.  Then 
leave  each  case  to  the  managers  of  the  institution,  those  who  are  in 
daily  contact  with  the  women  and  who  are  the  ones  to  tell  best  and 
most  accurately  when  the  women  are  fitted  to  go  out  into  the  world. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Rebekah  G.  Bacon,  New  Haven,  Ex-Member  State  Board  of 

Charities. 

Eriends:  You  and  I are  not  blind  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  and 
we,  therefore,  know  that  life  isn’t  made  up  of  roses  for  everybody — even  in 
Connecticut.  We  know  because  either  we’ve  looked  upon  or  read  of  its 
sores,  and  we’ve  heard,  or  seen,  or  felt  its  sorrows.  We  know  and  acknowl- 
edge this  or  we  shouldn’t  be  here  at  a Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion— and  it  is  on  the  Correction  that  we  place  the  emphasis  in  this  meeting. 
I therefore  purpose  to  speak  a few  of  the  thoughts  which  seethe  when  I 
remember  the  incidents  which  -have  attended  our  fight  for  a Women’s 
Reformatory. 

Is  this  question  of  which  we ’ve  all  been  conscious  at  some  time  or  other, 
is  this  question  caused  by  conditions  for  which  we’re  searching  the  cure: 
namely- — Why  is  it  that  as  civilization  advances  criminality  increases — 
among  women?  Why  is  it?  Who  is  responsible?  Society?  That  is;  you  and  I. 
In  a measure  we  prove  that  we  recognize  this  responsibility  by  attending 
this  Conference.  But  recognizing  is  not  enough;  we  must  exercise  energy 
to  correct  the  conditions. 

It  is  the  tendency  nowadays  to  carry  all  blame  for  all  lacks  to  the 
doorstep  of  the  home.  The  home  is  to  blame,  we  say.  The  mother  in  the 
home — the  woman — has  been  neglecting  her  duty  as  the  moral  elevator  in 
this  busy  world. 

We  will  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  this  point  now,  but  we  do  not 
grant  it — that  the  mother,  the  woman  in  the  home — is  entirely  responsible 
for  the  home  influence.  It  is  a mere  evasion  of  the  question  to  declare 
that  1 ‘ the  home  is  to  blame  ’ ’ because  something  has  been  at  work  uproot- 
ing the  home  and  its  influence.  Society  has  been  breaking  down  the  home 
walls.  You  and  I as  members  of  society  have  been  of  this  battering  force. 
And  as  part  of  the  society  which  has  destroyed  the  home  for  a large  part 
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of  our  fellow  beings,  breaking  it  into  lodging  houses,  sweat  shops  and  great 
crowded  places  into  which  a quiet  and  holy  moment  never  drops,  we  must 
find  something  with  which  to  replace  this  which  we  have  taken  away — this 
home  influence. 

Will  a reformatory  do  this?  That  isn’t  even  a question,  is  it?  We 
know,  you  and  I who  have  had  homes,  that  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  a 
home.  But  a reformatory  can  do  a part  of  the  work  a real  home  would  do, 
a work  that  the  public  schools  can’t  or  at  least  don't  do.  It  can  put  a 
self-respect  into  the  girl  it  gathers  in  from  the  streets,  by  giving  that  girl 
a part  of  the  world ’s  work  to  do,  equipping  her  with  trained  hands. 

In  the  question  of  moral  strength  the  words — “‘To  him  that  hath,  it 
shall  be  added  unto;  and  from  him  that  hath  not,  that  which  he  hath  shall 
be  taken  away ' ’ — are  forcibly  obeyed  by  the  tendencies  of  modern  life. 
In  illustration  look  at  the  disintegrating  forces  and  their  multiplication, 
the  temptations  and  pitfalls  which  are  increased  about  our  young  people, 
our  young  women,  from  whom  we  are  withdrawing  more  and  more  the 
restraining  influences  of  the  life  which  once  was  theirs.  What  I mean  is— I 
am  covering  the  ground  quickly  and  leaving  much.  I trust,  which  you  will 
wish  to  take  up  and  discuss — what  I mean  to  say  is  that  if  we  consider  the 
forces  which  are  turning  women  to  crime,  or  at  least  to  moral  disintegra- 
tion, we  will  find  they  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  are  the  forces  which 
make  for  the  upbuilding  of  character.  In  a word,  society  is  doing  more 
to  destrov  than  it  is  to  foster  its  voung  women. 

First  we  ’re  taking  into  our  country  a vast  unassimilated  foreign  popu- 
lation. We  are  welcoming  them  from  their  home  lands  and  home  conditions 
where  greater  restraint  is  put  upon  the  individual,  and  we  are  doing  little 
or  nothing  for  their  guidance.  We  are  taking  from  them  that  which  they 
had  and  yet  we  are  expecting  them  quickly,  surely,  and  marvelously  to  be 
able  to  choose  the  good  from  the  bad  without  direction  or  guidance.  The 
picture  of  bewildered  parents  struggling  with  new  conditions  and  unable 
to  guide  children  who  pick  up  new  ways  more  quickly  than  they  themselves 
do,  naturally  suggests  itself  to  you. 

The  occupation  for  the  foreign  born  and  the  native  born  becomes,  in 
many  instances,  one  of  the  morally  disintegrating  forces.  Pretty  little 
Rosa  whose  mother  spent  her  youth  on  the  sunny  hills  of  Italy  and  knew 
poverty  there,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  could  feed  her  love  of  color  with  the 
colors  of  the  skies  and  flowers;  and  though  she  toiled  in  the  vineyard  or 
field  or  even  in  the  humble  little  cot  which  was  home,  knew  always  the 
kindness  of  nature  and  felt  kinship  with  God.  This  little  Rosa  starts  in 
very  different  surroundings.  She  starts  in  early  to  guide  the  quick  and 
blinding  needle  in  the  factory,  or  she  toils  in  the  close,  stuffy  room  at 
home,  or  she  faces  the  public  in  a store.  Her  pretty  face  attracts,  her 
companions  confuse  her,  and  her  love  of  color  becomes  a love  of  finery  and 
soon  Rosa  has  joined  the  girls  who  walk  the  streets  in  search  of  excitement 
and  pleasure.  Rosa  offends  the  law — she  is  arrested  and  convicted,  and 
as  her  years  are  more  than  sixteen,  she  must  be  put  on  probation  or  sent 
to  one  of  the  two  private  institutions  which  are  attempting  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  cases  or  she  must  go  to  jail,  where  as  you  know  the  cleansing 
influences  are  not  conspicuously  present. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  or  desire  to  criticise  the  work  of  the  probation 
officers,  they  are  doing  all  they  can  with  the  means  at  hand.  I merely  sug- 
gest that  one  officer  cannot  keep  strict  watch  nor  give  close  and  careful 
guidance  to  the  many  placed  under  her  care.  The  girls  report,  to  be  sure. 
What  do  they  report?  What  can’t  they  report,  and  what  chiefly  is  to  be 
the  influence  which  counteracts  the  attraction  of  the  excitement  of  the 
moving  picture  show,  the  cheap  dance  hall,  the  fondness  for  conquest  and 
the  many  other  baits  for  vanity  and  youthful  restlessness? 

To  return  to  the  women  of  Connecticut  and  the  need  for  a woman’s 
reformatory  in  this  state;  within  a short  time  statistics  have  shown  that  in 
the  cities  alone  ninety-eight  women  were  tried  and  convicted  in  the  city 
courts.  The  number  of  those  arrested  and  discharged,  or  put  on  probation, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  roamed  unmolested  I cannot  give  but  at 
least  it  was  more  than  ninety-eight.  We  have  this  condition  in  our  cities. 
We  have  this  rapidly  increasing  number  of  girls  turning  to  womanhood 
and  forfeiting  their  womanhood.  Shall  they  be  hardened  into  vice  by  being 
committed  to  companionship  with  those  in  our  jails?  Shall  they  be  added 
to  the  flock  of  the  probation  officer?  Or  shall  they  be  given  the  self-respect 
which  knowing  how  to  work,  and  pride  in  the  knowing,  give?  A woman’s 
reformatory  will  not  give  a new,  clean  childhood  to  those  girls  who  have 
never  known  it  or  knowing  it  have  lost  it,  but  it  may  give  them  a desire  and 
an  ability  to  become  builders  themselves  of  homes  suitable  for  their  own 
children. 

As  Judge  Freeman  so  well  says  in  his  pamphlet,  the  necessity  of  a 
Reformatory  for  Girls,  “Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  approp- 
riated by  the  state  for  a reformatory,  yet  not  a dollar  of  it  can  be  spent 
for  a reformatory7  for  women,  as  if  the  reformation  of  a man  was  more  to 
be  desired  than  the  reformation  of  a woman,  yet  a woman  when  she  is  bad 
often  exerts  a greater  influence -for  evil  than  a bad  man.”  We  have,  then, 
in  Connecticut,  this  increasing  number  of  women,  girls  past  the  age  in 
which  the  Industrial  School  is  a possible  “educator  to  usefulness,”  girls 
for  whom  not  punishment  but  education  is  needed.  Like  all  of  life ’s  great 
forces,  woman  is  either  a great  power  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  is  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut  to  decide  whether  it  will  multiply  its  disintegrating, 
debasing  influences,  or  whether  it  will  turn  into  clean  channels  the  lives 
that  are  now  running  to  waste  within  its  cities. 

I’ve  only  one  more  comment  and  then  I leave  the  subject  with  you. 
A philosopher  has  said : 1 1 We  judge  a nation  by  its  consideration  and 
treatment  of  women.  ’ ’ The  State  of  Connecticut  has  $400,000  for  a re- 
formatory for  men  and  not  a dollar  for  the  reclamation  of  the  sisters  and 
daughters  and  mothers  of  men.  Is  this  how  we  must  judge  Connecticut? 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Fairbank,  Middletown,  Assistant  Superintendent  Industrial 

School  for  Girls. 

For  many  years  I have  been  connected  with  the  Connecticut  Industrial 
School  for  Girls.  Our  age-limit,  as  you  may  know,  is  from  eight  to  sixteen  years. 
From  time  to  time  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  age-limit  be  extended  so 
that  those  of  older  years  might  be  received.  But  due  consideration  has  thus 
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far  led  to  the  conclusion  that  to  admit  an  older,  more  vicious  and  crimi- 
nally inclined  class,  would  change  the  whole  character  of  the  School,  and 
make  it  less  efficient  in  every  way  for  the  education  and  reformation  of 
the  younger  and  less  hardened  class  for  whom  it  was  established. 

We  have  ever  believed  that  a woman’s  reformatory  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  need  of  the  State,  and  each  time  the  General  Assembly  has  con- 
vened, we  have  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  might 
be  provided  for  before  the  close  of  the  session.  We  believe  in  the  near 
future  our  hopes  will  be  realized.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been  and  will 
yet  be  expended  for  young  men  and  those  of  older  years.  We  are  glad  that 
such  an  institution  is  provided  and  soon  will  be  ready  for  its  beneficent 

!work.  It  has  been  greatly  needed  and  its  mission  for  good  can  not  be  over 
estimated.  But  the  need  of  such  an  institution  for  young  women  and  those 
of  older  years  is  not  less  urgent,  but  if  any  thing  more  needful  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  every  community  therein. 

If  social  problems  are  considered  with  candor  and  unbiased  judg- 
ment, we  believe  that  girls  just  merging  into  womanhood,  will  be  considered 
the  class  of  all  classes  that  should  receive  the  first  and  most  earnest  pro- 
tection, care,  restraining  influences  and  educational  advantages,  from  the 
State.  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  girls  of  to-day  will  be  the 
mothers  of  to-morrow  and  will  have  more  to  do  with  the  education  of 
coming  generations  than  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  If  the  statements  made 
by  those  who  ought  to  know,  or  are  certainly  in  a position  to  know,  are 
to  be  credited,  then  the  number  of  older  girls  and  young  women  who  should 
receive  the  State’s  most  earnest  effort  in  their  behalf,  is  large  indeed. 

Mrs.  Ophelia  Amigh,  Ex-Superintendent  Industrial  School,  Geneva,  111. 

Eor  years  I have  been  talking  along  this  line,  about  this  class  of  moral 
defectives  who  should  be  under  supervision  as  long  as  they  live; — not  for 
three  years ; not  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age ; but  as  long  as 
they  live  they  should  be  somewhere  where  they  can  become  useful  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  state  at  large.  This  one  class  of  moral  defectives  has 
proved  such  a trouble,  such  a vexation  of  spirit  to  me,  that  I wondered  in 
years  gone  by,  why  people,  why  judges,  and  why  others  should  be  so  de- 
linquent in  regard  to  their  duties  as  to  keep  on  committing  year  after 
year,  year  after  year,  the  same  person  for  the  same  offense,  and  not  to 
apply  anything  curative. 

Then  the  idea  of  placing  our  young  people  in  jail  with  older  criminals 
and  placing  them  to  work  side  by  side.  It  has  been  a wonder  to  me  for  all 
the  years  that  have  gone  by,  why  it  could  not  be  seen  that  every  jail  in  our 
land  was  helping  to  manufacture  criminals.  I know  that  this  has  been  the 
case  in  Illinois.  Yet  young  girls  have  been  placed  in  jail  with  older 
criminals,  have  there  met  with  their  first  downfall  by  being  placed  in  jail 
before  they  were  brought  to  the  school  at  Geneva. 

I hope  that  the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  of  every  other  state  in  the 
Union  will  take  this  into  consideration,  and  wTill  have  a women ’s  reform- 
atory just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Henry  K.  W.  Scott,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Warden,  New  Hampshire 

State  Prison. 


The  gradual  evolution  of  prison  methods  during  the  last  decade 
has  had  a marked  influence  upon  modern  civilization.  Vindictive 
punishment  no  longer  has  a place  in  the  general  plan  of  imprison- 
ment of  violators  of  law,  but  instead,  our  age,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  penal  institutions  is  marked  by  a standard  of  justice  and 
humanity.  We  no  longer  regard  our  prisons  as  places  of  detention 
only,  in  which  men  and  women  should  be  made  to  submit  to 
methods  of  personal  chastisement  and  denied  the  means  of  even 
self-amendment,  but  rather  as  public  institutions  in  which  we  con- 
template, in  a broad  sense,  the  building  up  of  the  convict  in  body 
and  mind,  fitting  him  if  possible  to  take  his  place  in  society  upon 
the  termination  of  his  sentence,  a self-supporting,  law-abiding 
citizen.  That  we  fail  to  do  this  in  many  cases  can  be  charged  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  man  himself,  but  it  bears  evidence  too  of  the 
need  of  increased  individual  effort  all  along  the  line  to  improve 
social  order  and  environment,  make  more  effective  our  laws  against 
crime  by  intelligent  and  systematic  improvement  of  our  criminal 
laws,  thus  securing  greater  safety  to  the  individual,  and  throwing 
greater  protection  around  our  children  and  minors.  We  should 
give  greater  heed  to  reformative  influences  within  our  prisons,  de- 
vote more  of  our  attention  to  rehabilitating  the  discharged  prisoner, 
— in  short,  join  in  the  world  movement  in  the  reform  of  criminals 
and  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  that  has,  and  is  making  such  won- 
derful strides  forward  through  our  reformative  systems,  our  in- 
determinate sentence  and  parole  laws,  and  in  our  juvenile  courts 
and  probation  work. 

Individualization  is  the  key  with  which  the  warden  opens  the 
door  to  his  prisoner’s  heredity,  his  physical  and  moral  makeup,  and 
his  emotional  temperament.  The  effect  of  different  methods  of 
treatment  for  different  kinds  of  men  is  exceedingly  desirable  and 
important  in  prison,  and  in  dealing  with  the  man  outside  the 
prison  it  is  equally  as  desirable  and  important  that  the  influencing 
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circumstances  surrounding  him  should  be  studied.  With  the 
knowledge  gained,  the  most  efficient  measures  consistent  with  his 
individual  case  should  be  adopted. 

In  treating  upon  this  subject  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
degeneracy,  which  presents  itself  to  a very  considerable  extent  in 
the  general  population  of  our  prisons,  is  clearly  a mental  defect 
that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  plan  of  prison  reform  that 
may  be  adopted.  This  class,  which  includes  the  insane,  the  epi- 
leptic, the  imbecile,  sexual  perverts,  confirmed  inebriates  and  pros- 
titutes, who  are  more  or  less  incapable  of  engaging  in  legitimate 
employment  on  release,  regardless  of  the  care  and  attention  that 
may  be  given  them  in  prison,  must  have  a greater  share  of  our 
consideration.  Every  prison  in  the  land  has  its  quota  of  this  class. 

The  public  often  criticise  criminal  lawyers  who  enter  pleas  of 
“not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity5*  for  their  clients  who  are  brought 
into  court  for  violation  of  law,  but  I believe  too  few  such  pleas 
are  put  forward  and  too  little  attention  given  to  the  mental  con- 
dition of  men  charged  with  crime,  at  the  time  of  their  trial  and  be- 
fore sentence  is  imposed.  A thorough  examination  might  as  easily 
be  made  of  every  person  brought  into  court,  with  reference  to  his 
mental  capacity*  and  responsibility  before,  or  at  the  time  of  con- 
viction, as  after  he  is  committed  to  prison.  Should  this  be  done, 
transfers  of  criminal  insane  from  our  prisons  to  hospitals  for  such 
would  be  greatly  lessened. 

The  sooner  our  prosecuting  authorities  decide  that  medical  in- 
spection of  violators  of  law  is  of  greater  importance  than  finger 
prints  and  Bertillon  measurements,  the  sooner  will  we  advance 
public  interests.  The  old  type  prison  methods  will  never  be  entirely 
eliminated  and  the  new  ideas  fully  substituted,  as  long  as  our 
courts  continue  to  send  men  to  prison  who  are  mentally  incapable 
of  developing  will  power  or  increasing  their  capacity  to  do  right. 

Another  class  or  element  in  society  that  we  need  to  keep  both 
eyes  upon,  are  those  who  are  only  partially  held  in  check  through 
fear  of  the  law,  and  even  though  they  live  in  such  fear  are  a positive 
menace  to  society  when  at  liberty.  They  are  absolutely  unrespon- 
sive to  any  sort  of  good  influences,  refuse  to  be  guided,  and  when 
caught  are  usually  possessed  of  the  bitterest  feelings  against  the 
force  of  law  and  order,  going  out  of  prison  only  to  resume  their 
former  criminal  occupation.  It  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  provided  to  reach  these  men  and  put  them  right,  but  none 
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has  yet  been  found  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  and  in  the  light  of 
experience,  I am  inclined  to  believe  none  will  be  found  and  we  shall 
entirely  escape  their  assaults  upon  our  persons  and  property  only 
when  they  are  safely  locked  up.  In  the  administration  of  our 
modern  prison  methods  we  must  conclude  that  a considerable  num- 
ber of  our  prisoners  cannot  be  expected  to  reform.  There  are  of 
course,  in  every  prison  a greater  number  who  may  be  expected  to 
reform  and  remain  so  upon  their  discharge.  These  are  usually  the 
first  offenders  who,  though  convicted  of  crime  are  not  necessarily 
criminals  at  heart  any  more  than  thousands  of  free  men  we  meet 
daily.  They  differ  only  in  having  been  caught.  I suppose  too  that 
some  who  are  not  first  offenders  but  men  who  have  lived  a life  of 
crime  and  spent  many  years  in  prison,  finally  decide  that  it’s  not 
worth  while — the  life  they  have  lived — and  “go  straight.75  All 
these  are  clear  gain,  and  therein  lies  the  success  of  the  modern 
prison, — restoring  to  decent  citizenship  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber. 

State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  should  differ  very  little  in 
methods  employed  in  the  endeavor  to  prepare  the  inmates  for  good 
citizenship  when  released.  We  have  learned  that  personality  is  a 
big  factor  in  governing  prisoners.  One  officer  will  accomplish  far 
more  than  another  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  and  so 
in  selecting  officers,  who,  under  the  executive  authority  of  the  war- 
den are  charged  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  prisoners,  it  should 
be  shown  that  they  possess  a good  moral  character,  plenty  of  good 
common  sense,  aptitude  for  the  work,  and  recognize  fair  play  as 
an  American  requisite.  The  word  “officer77  as  applied  to  prisons 
should  include  every  man  and  every  woman  connected  officially 
with  the  prison,  from  the  warden  down  to  the  humblest  attache  who 
in  any  manner  has  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the  institution  and 
with  the  moral,  spiritual  and  physical  improvement  of  those  con- 
fined within  its  walls. 

The  executive  officer  who  is  in  no  manner  hampered  by  out- 
side influences  in  selecting  his  subordinate  officers  has  a great  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Entirely  good 
citizens  are  found  who  believe  that  very  ordinary  persons,  receiving 
small  pay,  are  suitable  for  guards,  but  very  little  can  be  accomp- 
lished along  modern  prison  reform  lines  unless  good  officers  are 
employed. 

To  develop  a well  organized  official  staff  is  an  important  es- 
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sential  in  dealing  with  the  inmates  of  a prison.  I regret  that  so 
little  attention  is  given  to  training  prison  officers  in  this  country, 
that  more  men  of  natural  aptitude  for  the  work  are  not  available, 
obliging  us  oftentimes  to  employ  men  unfitted  in  many  ways  to 
have  charge  of  our  prisoners.  The  civil  service  plan  has  resulted 
in  advancing  the  personnel  of  prison  officers  somewhat,  particularly 
where  the  executive  head  of  the  institution  has  the  appointing 
power,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  this  connection. 

I believe  a prison  warden  or  superintendent  should  not  be 
judged  altogether  upon  his  ability  as  a close  buyer,  his  knowledge 
of  prison  construction,  prison  dietary,  clothing,  etc*.,  but  added  to 
his  business  capacity  he  should  possess  a knowledge  of  men  and  be 
able  to  govern  them  wisely,  have  in  mind  the  question  of  reforma- 
tion of  his  charges  always  before  him,  and  be  conscious  of  the  re- 
sponsibility vested  in  him  and  what  the  community  requires  of  him 
in  the  administration  of  his  prison.  Xot  all  of  us  can  measure  up 
to  this,  but  we  ought  if  we  are  to  be  entirelv  successful. 

The  chaplain  of  a prison  has  a hard  duty  in  many  respects. 
He  is  called  upon  not  only  to  perform  specific  devotional  service, 
but  in  many  prisons  he  officiates  as  schoolmaster,  postmaster, 
librarian,  and  sometimes  as  parole  officer.  Xot  always  can  a minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  be  found  that  is  qualified  by  nature  to  do  all 
this  acceptably,  yet  most  of  these  varied  duties  are  required  of  him 
in  almost  every  prison  in  the  country.  It  is  perfectly  right  and 
proper  that  the  chaplain  should  have  charge  of  the  prison  school 
and  the  prison  library,  but  I believe  it  to  be  entirely  wrong  in 
principle  and  in  practice  to  constitute  in  him  a parole  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  returning  to  prison  parole  violaters,  re- 
gardless of  his  efficiency  in  this  direction.  His  religious  profession 
and  duties  as  a prison  chaplain  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  function  of  the  pardoning  and  paroling  board,  except  so  far  as 
his  religious  teachings  given  the  prisoners  fit  them  for  association 
with  the  outside  world  ; and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  them  back 
if  the}’  go  wrong  outside.  It  is  an  inherent  trait,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  men  in  prison  to  feel  more  or  less  resentment  toward  those 
who  in  any  manner  had  to  do  with  their  commitment  to  prison — 
a chaplain  should  have  none  of  this  to  bear  and  should  in  nowise 
be  hampered  in  this  respect  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  which 
bear  so  important  a relation  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison. 
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The  importance  attached  to  the  work  of  the  prison  physician 
cannot  be  overestimated.  He  has  to  deal  with  men  deprived  of 
their  liberty  and  restricted  as  to  freedom  of  action  and  speech. 
G-enerally  the  physical  condition  of  men  committed  to  prison  is  of 
a low  standard  when  they  enter  and  the  effect  of  confinement  with  its 
consequent  depression  of  mind  is  not  conducive  to  improvement 
and  the  physician  starts  out  with  the  odds  against  him  with  respect 
to  the  health  of  many  of  his  patients.  The  structure  and  general 
physical  condition  of  a prison  is  vital  to  the  health  of  its  inmates. 
Location,  sewerage,  ventilation,  cleanliness  and  sunlight  are  the 
first  essentials,  clean  bedding  and  clothing,  frequent  bathing,, 
wholesome,  well-balanced  food  and  plenty  of  it,  all  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  prisoners’  health. 

Labor  for  prisoners  is  essential  to  their  moral  and  physical 
development  and  absolutely  necessary  to  their  mental  welfare.  It 
should  be  of  a productive  kind  enabling  the  state  in  its  own  proper 
way  to  apply  business  methods  in  dealing  with  its  prisoners,  who, 
if  they  are  able  to  work  should  repay  to  the  state,  by  their  labor, 
what  it  costs  to  maintain  them  in  prison.  At  the  same  time  the 
work  should  be  of  a kind  that  will  serve  the  greatest  good  to  the 
prisoners.  The  inmates  of  some  of  our  prisons  are  permitted  to  ; 
earn  money  for  themselves  in  various  ways,  one  of  which  is  through 
a so-called  task  system  by  which  the  men  are  required  to  perform 
a certain  amount  of  work  within  a given  time,  after  which  the  work 
they  do  is  credited  to  them  and  the  money  so  earned  is  sent  to  the 
prisoner’s  family  or  used  for  their  personal  benefit.  There  is  how- 
ever, some  complaint  heard  of  this  plan.  I believe  the  principle  of 
allowing  the  men  to  earn  a little  money  for  themselves  is  right, 
but  am  not  certain  the  task  system  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised. 

Several  of  the  Western  states  are  working  their  prisoners  on 
road  construction  many  miles  from  their  prisons.  The  Central 
Prison  at  Toronto  has  transferred  some  of  its  prisoners  to  a big 
farm  in  the  country  where  they  are  worked  tilling  the  soil.  Illinois 
will  build  a new  Joliet  prison  on  a thousand- acre  tract  of  land  and 
work  some  of  its  prisoners  out-of-doors.  Hew  York  state  has  es- 
tablished the  Great  Meadow  Prison  upon  a large  tract  of  land  and 
will  work  men  outside  with  good  effect.  Massachusetts  is  reclaim- 
ing waste  land  with  prison  labor  at  the  State  Farm  in  Bridgewater 
and  all  over  the  country  more  or  less  out-of-door  work  is  being  done 
with  prisoners  and  it’s  a splendid  idea.  Hot  all  the  states  can  do 
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this  however,  under  existing  conditions,  where  their  prisons  are 
located  in  thickly  populated  centers,  and  employment  is  found  for 
men  in  shops  within  the  enclosures.  The  shops  should  he  well 
lighted,  ventilated  and  heated  and  at  stated  times  recreation  in  the 
open  yard  should  be  provided  the  inmates,  which  is  pretty  generally 
done. 

It  has  proved  of  great  value  to  discipline  in  prisons  to  maintain 
an  orchestra  or  band  composed  of  inmates;  to  provide  entertain- 
ments and  moving  pictures  on  holidays ; to  invite  prominent  speakers 
to  address  the  men  occasionally  on  interesting  subjects;  to  keep 
the  library  well  stocked  with,  interesting  and  instructive  books; 
and  the  system  of  grading  prisoners  in  accordance  with  their 
conduct  in  operation  in  most  prisons  has  resulted  in  raising  the 
standard  of  good  behavior.  The  benefits  derived  from  the  prison 
school  have  proved  its  v&lue  as  a regulator  of  good  discipline  and 
the  medium  through  which  new  ideas  of  life  are  pointed  out  to  the 
man  who  “didn’t  have  a chance”  outside. 

The  methods  we  have  described,  together  with  many  other  things 
intended  to  further  the  interests  of  prisoners  are  being  put  in  force 
with  good  results  by  the  various  states.  Some  criticism  is  heard 
from  those  who  seem  to  believe  that  altogether  too  much  is  being 
done  for  the  prisoner  and  that  prison  reform  is  being  carried  too 
far,  but  you  may  safely  conclude  that  our  prisons  can  never  be  made 
so  attractive  that  men  will  commit  crime  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  sent  to  them  because  they  enjoy  the  life,  and  they  will 
continue  to  present  the  same  deterrent  influence  they  always  have. 
To  think  differently  is  beyond  all  human  reasoning,  for  loss  of 
liberty,  next  to  the  death  penalty,  is  the  hardest  punishment  that 
can  be  inflicted  upon  any  man. 

DISCUSSION. 

Edward  A.  Fuller,  Hartford,  Director  State  Prison. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I am  interested  in  this  question 
that  is  before  us  to-day.  The  question  must  progress  as  far  as  the  state 
of  Connecticut  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that  in  Connecticut  the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  and  the  treatment  of  those  who  broke  the  law  and 
had  to  be  sentenced  to  the  State  prison  and  to  jails,  dates  to  the  time  when 
Warden  Garvin  was  called  to  the  Connecticut  prison.  Warden  Garvin  was 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  business,  which  was  before  him  when  he  came 
here.  He  came  from  a state  that  stands  first,  you  might  say,  one  of  the 
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first  at  least,  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  say  how  much  the  conditions  have  improved  since  he  came  here. 

The  condition  that  confronts  us  now  for  the  treatment  of  our  prisoners 
in  the  state  prisons  in  the  east  is  undergoing  a change.  With  the  opening 
of  the  reformatory  of  which  Warden  Garvin  is  the  builder  and  is  to  be  the 
superintendent,  it  takes  away  from  our  prison  all  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-five.  It  takes  awTay  from  our  prison  a certain  number, 
and  quite  a large  number,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  treat  there  in  just  the 
way  they  should  be  treated.  Of  course,  at  our  prison  the  management  is 
conducted  on  reformatory  lines.  But  with  the  opening  of  this  reformatory, 
and  with  taking  perhaps  100  or  150  from  there  to  this  reformatory,  it 
leaves  a condition  of  things  that  differs  very  much  from  what  it  is  to-day. 
It  leaves  our  prison  already  equipped  for  the  present  to  take  care  of  the 
class  that  would  be  left  there;  and  the  young  men  that  go  from  there,  and 
the  young  men  that  are  sentenced  by  the  courts  to  the  reformatory  will 
go  into  the  hands  of  a man  who  is  the  best  qualified  of  anyone  that  we  have 
in  Connecticut  for  that  business. 

So  far  as  our  prison  is  concerned,  the  sam£  order  of  things  that  he  has- 
inaugurated  there  will  be  faithfully  carried  out  by  Warden  Garner,  who 
comes  to  us  from  Michigan  City,  from  a state  prison  that  had  double  the 
number  that  our  own  prison  has.  We  have  between  600  and  700  now,  and 
Michigan  City  where  Warden  Garner  came  from  had  from  1,200  to  1,400, — 

I don ’t  know  the  exact  number. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  to  you  here  that  those  who  come 
into  our  state  prison  and  into  our  jails  are  there  principally  because  they 
have  led  idle  lives,  principally  because  they  have  never  been  disciplined  at 
all.  And  to  take  that  class  of  men  and  to  bring  them  into  a condition  of 
discipline,  to  bring  them  into  a condition  of  being  interested  in  any  kind 
of  work  is  no  small  task. 

There  is  a great  deal  said  to-day  about  the  kind  of  employment  that 
should  be  given  in  prisons,  whether  it  should  be  under  the  contract  system, 
or  under  the  state  use  system,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  I was  reading  this 
morning  as  I was  going  down,  Governor  Baldwin’s  address  to  which  I 
presume  a great  many  of  you  listened,  and  he  stated  there  what  must  be 
known  to  everyone  in  this  matter  of  the  employment  of  prisoners.  It 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  what  the  employment  is,  whatever  kind  of 
productive  labor  you  set  these  men  to  work  at,  it  comes  in  competition  with 
free  labor.  You  can’t  help  that.  And  Governor  Baldwin  laid  down  the 
principle  that  these  men,  who  by  their  wayward  condition,  become  an  extra 
charge  upon  the  state,  should  be  made  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  pay  their 
own  way. 

Now  that  principle  it  seems  to  me  should  be  considered,  and  so  the 
question  that  confronts  us  in  Connecticut  to-day,  is  the  best  arrangement  of 
this  thing  for  the  future.  What  do  we  need  beyond  our  State  prison? 
We  need  in  this  state  a women’s  reformatory.  We  need  in  this  state  a 
state  farm,  if  you  choose  to  term  it  that,  for  the  many  who  are  sentenced  i 
to  jail  sentences, — 30,  60  or  90  days,  and  then  go  out  and  go  right  into  the 
same  old  work  of  transgression  of  the  law.  Now  it  seems  to  me  with  the 
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start  that  we  have  made  here,  at  the  next  legislature  we  can  make  a begin- 
ning for  a women  ?s  reformatory,  where  they  can  be  treated  by  them- 
selves as  they  should  be;  and  then  we  need  a state  farm  where  a great 
number  of  those  rounders  who  are  continually  going  back  to  our  jails,  can 
be  employed.  In  so  far  as  I am  able  to  outline  it  to  you,  I have  given  you 
my  idea  of  what  Connecticut  should  do  in  the  future  in  the  care  of  its 
law-breakers. 

Albert  Garvin,  Cheshire,  Superintendent  Connecticut  Reformatory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  The  reformatory  at  Cheshire, 
with  400  cells  practically  in  place,  and  the  other  buildings  capable  of  contain- 
ing a population  of  about  800  or  1,000  men,  is  nearing  completion.  We 
are  short  probably  $50,000  to  equip  it  properly,  and  it  will  have  cost  about 
$600,000  when  it  is  finished.  There  is  not  a reformatory  in  the  United 
States  with  a capacity  of  800,  but  what  has  cost  a million  or  two  million; 
not  one  but  has  cost  over  a million  and  a quarter.  There  is  the  solution  of 
the  cost  of  things.  The  women 's  reformatory  when  it  is  constructed  should 
be  built  or  constructed  on  equally  broad  lines.  It  is  an  expensive  problem. 

Going  back  to  the  prison,  the  topic  under  discussion,  while  I have  been 
so  many  years  in  prison  work,  I have  aided  in  organizing  two  reformatories 
prior  to  this  one.  The  first  one,  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  was  started  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  and  is  still  in  the  making.  I think  the  men  that  come  in 
ought  to  do  something  of  the  construction,  and  I believe  that  a man  that  is 
in  prison  ought  to  earn  his  keep  as  nearly  as  possible.  He  ought  to  work 
at  productive  labor,  and  he  ought  to  work  at  that  kind  of  labor,  if  he 
hasn’t  a trade,  that  will  enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  living  when  he  goes 
out. 


THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION. 

Monday,  2 p.  m.,  April  15,  1912. 


Committee  on  Defectives. 

Chairman,  Edwin  A.  Down,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Member.  State  Board  of  Charities. 


The  Chairman  : The  fact  of  the  widespread  interest  manifested 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  two  preceding  Conferences  furnishes 
ample  justification  for  our  meeting  for  a third  time  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  and  discussing  topics  which  relate  to  the  welfare  of 
society  as  well  of  the  individual.  Our  plan  is  one  of  education  in 
departments  concerning  which  the  average  person  has  but  a misty 
conception ; and,  in  many  instances,  an  absolutely  false  sense  of  the 
true  significnce  and  relation  of  things. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  Conferences  to  portray  conditions  by 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  will  admit  of  anyone  of  average  intelligence 
learning  what  is  the  truth  in  order  to  do  what  is  right;  and  in  the 
preparation  of  this  program  the  Committee  has  endeavored  to  make 
a general  request  for  a fuller  discussion  on  topics  which  are  vital 
as  affecting  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  society,  as  well  as  the 
perpetuity  of  what  is  best  in  the  human  family.  As  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  may  be  accomplished  we  shall  be  informed  by  those 
who  have  so  graciously  given  of  their  time  and  effort,  and  who  will 
command  our  close  attention  during  this  general  session  of  the 
Conference.  I take  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  David  P.  Weeks, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Village  for  Epileptics,  Skillman,  X.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY’S  LAW  ON  THE  STERILIZATION  OF  THE 

UNFIT. 


David  F.  Weeks,  M.  D.,  Skillman,  N.  J.,  Superintendent  State 

Village  for  Epileptics. 


At  the  invitation  of  your  Secretary,  I am  here  to  outline  briefly 
the  provisions  and  operations  of  New  Jersey's  so-called  ‘‘Steriliza- 
tion Law,’’  and  to  tell  you  something  about  how  we  secured  its  pas- 
sage. In  1911  the  Committee  on  Provision  for  the  Feeble-minded 
and  Epileptics  actively  interested  themselves  in  the  preparation 
of  a bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Assembly.  The 
State  Medical  Society  endorsed  the  bill.  The  Committee  showed  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  results  of  studies  made  by  the 
Research  Departments  of  the  Feeble-minded  and  Epileptic  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  who  have  now  a record  of  6,063  feeble-minded 
and  epileptic  persons.  Of  these  numbers  911  are  in  institutions 
planned  for  their  care  and  treatment,  740  in  other  institutions, 
with  4,412  at  large.  From  the  results  of  these  studies  it  was 
evident  that  the  State  was  facing  a great  expense  for  the  future, 
in  the  lack  of  c-are  for  her  defectives  of  child  bearing  age.  The  bill 
passed  both  houses  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  April  21, 
1911. 


The  law  as  it  appears  in  our  Statute  Book,  reads  as  follows: — 

“An  Act  to  authorize  and  provide  for  the  sterilization  of  feeble- 
minded (including  idiots,  imbeciles  and  morons),  epileptics,  rapists,  certain 
criminals  and  other  defectives. 

1.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Governor  shall  ap- 

point by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  a surgeon  and  neurologist,  each 
of  recognized  ability,  one  for  a term  of  three  (3)  years  and  one  for  a term 
of  five  (5)  years,  their  successors  each  to  be  appointed  for  the  full  term  of 
five  years,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections shall  be  known  as,  and  is  hereby  created  the  “Board  of  Examiners 
of  Feeble-minded  (including  idiots,  imbeciles  and  morons),  Epileptics, 
Criminals  and  other  defectives,”  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  into  the 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  certain 
criminal  and  other  defective  inmates  confined  in  the  several  reformatories, 
charitable  and  penal  institutions  in  the  counties  and  State.  * * * * 

2.  The  criminals  who  shall  come  within  the  operation  of  this  law 
shall  be  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  rape,  or  of  such 
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succession  of  offences  against  the  criminal  law  as  in  the  opinion  of  this 
board  of  examiners  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  confirmed 
criminal  tendencies. 

3.  Upon  application  of  the  superintendent  or  other  administrative 
officer  of  any  institution  in  which  such  inmates  are  or  may  be  confined,  or 
upon  its  own  motion,  the  board  of  examiners  may  call  a meeting  to  take 
evidence  and  examine  into  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  such  in- 
mates confined  as  aforesaid,  and  if  said  board  of  examiners,  in  conjunction 
with  the  chief  physician  of  the  institution,  unanimously  find  that  pro- 
creation is  inadvisable,  and  that  there  is  no  probability  that  the  condition 
of  such  inmate  so  examined  will  improve  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
procreation  by  such  inmate  advisable,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  perform  such 
operation  for  the  prevention  of  procreation  as  shall  be  decided  by  said 
board  of  examiners  to  be  most  effective,  and  thereupon  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  any  surgeon  qualified  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  physician  of  said  institution,  to  perform  such 
operation;  previous  to  said  hearing,  the  said  board  shall  apply  to  any 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  the  county  in  which  the  said 
person  is  confined,  for  the  assignment  of  counsel  to  represent  the 
person  to  be  examined,  said  counsel  to  act  at  said  hearing  and  in  any 
subsequent  proceedings,  * * * * All  orders  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
justice  thereof,  and  said  court  may  upon  appeal  from  any  order,  grant  a 
stay  which  shall  be  effective  until  such  appeal  shall  have  been  decided. 
* * * * No  surgeon  performing  an  operation  under  the  provision  of 
this  law  shall  be  held  to  account  therefor,  but  the  order  of  the  board  of 
examiners  shall  be  a full  warrant  and  authority  therefor. 

4.  The  record  taken  upon  the  examination  of  every  such  inmate, 
signed  by  the  said  board  of  examiners,  shall  be  preserved  in  the  institution 
where  such  inmate  is  confined  and  a copy  thereof  filed  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  one  year  after  the  performing 
of  the  operation  the  superintendent  or  other  administrative  officer  of  the 
institution  wherein  such  inmate  is  confined  shall  report  to  the  board  of 
examiners  the  condition  of  the  inmate  and  the  effect  of  such  operation  upon 
such  inmate.  A copy  of  the  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  record  of  the 
examination. 

6.  If  any  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  questioned  in  any  court, 
and  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  reference  to  any  class  of  persons 
enumerated  therein  shall  be  held  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void,  such 
determination  shall  not  be  deemed  to  invalidate  the  entire  act,  but  only 
such  provisions  thereof  with  reference  to  the  class  in  question  as  decision  of 
the  court  may  state. 

After  the  Governor  appointed  a snrgeon  and  neurologist,  the 
Board  of  Examiners  organized  and  requested  the  Attorney  Gen- 
era? s opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act,  and  received 
from  him  a letter  in  which  he  advised,  “that  before  subjecting  any 
of  those  who  are  sought  to  be  brought  within  its  terms  to  the  treat- 
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ment  prescribed  in  the  act,  a test  case  should  be  arranged,  which 
would  bring  before  some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  all  the 
questions  of  constitutionality  which  might  be  appropriately  raised." 
Acting  on  this  advice,  the  Board  of  Examiners  met  at  the  Rahway 
Reformatory,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Trenton,  and  the 
Village  for  Epileptics  at  Skillman,  where  they  examined  and  passed 
upon  several  inmates. 

The  procedure  at  the  various  institutions  was  practically  the 
same.  I will,  therefore,  only  outline  one  of  our  cases,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  method  pursued.  The  case  presented  being  that  of 

A . Epileptic,  admitted  August  20th,  1902,  single,  white, 

female,  age  19  years,  no  occupation,  very  little  education. 

Family  History 

Patient’s  fattier  is  living  and  at  the  present  time  (1912)  is  about  7S 
years  old.  He  is  mentally  deficient  and  demented,  so  that  he  comes  under 
the  category  of  those  commonly  spoken  of  as  ‘‘half-witted.”  He  had  a 
brother  who  died  from  epileptic  attacks  at  the  age  of  12  years.  Patient ’s 
mother,  an  epileptic  70  years  of  age,  has  been  the  victim  of  epileptic 
seizure  manifestations  since  1-1  years  of  age.  She  is  deficient  mentally,  to 
a fairly  marked  degree.  Her  mother  (Patient's  grandmother)  was  an 
epileptic,  with  one  brother  and  one  sister,  each  epileptic  and  one  brother 
and  one  sister,  each  feeble-minded.  The  patient  had  four  brothers  and  three 
sisters.  Of  the  five  children  that  reached  maturity  all  are  patients  at  the 
Xew  Jersey  State  Village  for  Epileptics. 

Personal  History. 

Patient,  sixth  in  line  of  birth  of  a family  of  S.  was  born  September 
1884.  Patient  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  term,  after  a normal  labor 
and  natural  delivery.  She  was  a breast  fed  child,  and  it  said  to  have  had 
“spasms”  from  birth.  The  patient  attended  school  very  little,  and  had 
practically  no  home  training.  Her  parents  lived  in  an  alley  way.  in  a 
section  of  the  city  which  is  the  habitat  of  negroes.  This  patient  was  at 
one  time  a pupil  in  the  Xew  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 
children  at  Vineland. 

She  gives  a history  of  having  worked  at  one  time  at  general  house- 
work for  a private  family,  and  that  during  this  employment  she  was  favored 
with  only  nocturnal  manifestations  of  epilepsy.  Patient  states  that  one 
evening  when  she  was  returning  home,  about  9 p.  m.,  she  was  met  by  a 
negro,  with  whom  she  had  sexual  intercourse.  She  became  pregnant,  and 
in  1901  was  delivered  of  a female  child.  At  this  time  she  was  cared  for 
during  her  accouchement  in  the  alms  house.  After  she  came  from  childbed 
she  returned  to  her  father’s  home,  and  kept  the  baby  until  it  was  taken  by 
the  Xew  Jersey  Children’s  Guardian  Society,  who  later  placed  it  in  a 
private  family.  It  died  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  three  months  of 
pneumonia.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  patient,  and  from  her 
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parents,  she  has  always  been  healthy,  save  for  her  epilepsy.  This  state- 
ment has  been  borne  out  since  her  admission  to  the  village. 

Onset  and  History  of  Epilepsy. 

The  patient  is  stated  in  admission  paper  as  having  been  afflicted  with 
epilepsy  since  birth.  No  cause  was  assigned,  and  the  history  of  this 
patient’s  epilepsy,  prior  to  her  admission,  at  best  is  vague  and  indistinct. 
The  patient  herself  states  that  the  onset  of  her  seizures  did  not  come  until 
the  age  of  13  years,  and  that  they  followed  after  a visit  to  the  home  of  a 
friend,  when  she  witnessed  a young  girl  in  the  thralls  of  an  epileptic  attack. 
The  patient  herself  ascribes  this  as  the  cause  of  her  epilepsy.  From  her 
knowledge  of  her  one  time  epileptic  attacks,  they  were  no  doubt  grand  mal, 
but  of  the  mild  grand  mal  variety.  She  denied  biting  her  tongue,  or  loss  of 
bladder  and  rectal  control.  After  attacks  she  experienced,  as  a rule, 
moderate  frontal  headache,  which  on  one  occasion  was  so  severe  as  to  require 
rest  in  bed,  and  medical  attention.  At  times  her  attacks  occurred  in  their 
majority  by  night,  then  again  by  day,  but  at  no  time  according  to  the 
patient’s  memory,  did  the  nocturnal  attacks  occur  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
diurnal  attacks,  or  vice  versa.  For  some  time  previous  to  her  admission  she 
stated  that  her  attacks  averaged  one  on  alternate  days. 

During  the  forepart  of  her  admission  to  this  institution,  she  was 
irregularly  afflicted  with  attacks,  which  on  one  occasion  prostrated  her. 
Hysteria  from  the  history  since  admission  appeared  to  alternate  with  epi- 
lepsv,  and  as  time  has  gone  on  her  convulsive  phenomena  gradually  ceased, 
and  she  has  manifested  her  epilepsy  by  her  moods  and  emotions.  Fairly 
frequent  have  been  periods  during  which  she  wTas  depressed,  abstaining 
from  the  intake  of  nourishment,  and  at  times  manifested  complete  dis- 
satisfaction with  her  surroundings.  In  the  interim,  she  manifested  a fairly 
pleasant  and  cheerful  disposition.  She  has  been  regularly  employed,  and 
has,  except  as  previously  noted,  been  most  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  her 
duties.  In  speculating  as  to  the  cause  of  this  patient’s  epilepsy,  there 
seem  after  a careful  perusal  of  her  family  history,  only  two  factors  to 
consider  in  the  production  of  her  epilepsy.  First,  that  this  patient  is 
congenitally  defective,  and  second,  the  epileptic  tendency  is  inherited  from 
her  parents. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  epilepsy  may  be  classed  with  and 
accounted  for  in  the  same  category  with  feeble-mincledness,  so  that  these 
problems,  though  to  a degree  separated,  can  profitably  be  studied  together. 
The  emotional  shock,  which  the  patient  ascribes  as  the  cause  of  her  epilepsy, 
if  present,  was  simply  the  exciting  cause,  which  destroyed  the  equilibrium 
of  a brain  from  birth  defective  and  abnormal  in  its  make  up.  The  one 
great  causative  factor  in  this  patient ’s  case  is  beyond  doubt  her  bad 
heredity.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  how  this  girl,  born  with  a 
nervous  system  frail,  unstable,  degenerate,  and  no  doubt  weak  in  its 
structural  composition  and  force,  had  the  soil  most  fertile  for  the  creation 
and  growth  of  epileptic  manifestations.  The  question  of  placing  this 
patient  at  the  present  time  in  the  group  of  cures,  due  to  the  remission  of 
her  attacks  for  years,  is  wmrthy  of  much  consideration.  This  is  of  especial 
importance  from  the  eugenics  point  of  view. 
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To  begin  with,  wliat  definition  describes  a “cure”  in  epilepsy?  Is  the 
simple  arrest  of  seizures  for  a period  of  one,  two,  nine  or  fifteen  years, 
sufficient  to  place  the  individual  on  the  recovered  list?  We  all  admit  that 
long  remissions,  induced  by  regular  life  and  successful  hygienic  treatment, 
as  favor  patients  cared  for  in  separate  Colonies  or  Villages,  are  common; 
and  give  certain  favorable  prognostic  value,  but  are  not  synonyms  of  cure. 
To  consider  the  case  in  question,  this  patient  's  seizures  wTere  not,  according 
to  her  own  description,  of  the  classical  grand  mal  type.  This  is  strength- 
ened by  the  distinctness  of  her  aura,  the  fairly  marked  period  of  time 
between  her  prodromata  and  her  impairment  of  consciousness,  both 
of  which  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  severity  of  seizure  types.  Her 
tongue  was  never  bitten,  she  has  not  the  epileptic  facies  (scars  from 
repeated  wounds,  usually  received  by  falls  during  attacks),  which  are  so 
prevalent  among  those  essentially  grand  mal  epileptics.  There  seems  every 
proof  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  she  had  the  minor  form  of  epile'psy, 
which  is  not  as  amenable  to  treatment  as  the  major  variety. 

Careful  observation  of  over  3,000  clinical  histories  of  epileptics  treated 
in  special  institutions,  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  major  attacks  of  epilepsy 
are  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  minor  ones;  next  come  major  and 
minor  forms  combined,  and  lastly  minor  attacks  alone.  Surely  this  girl 
does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  recoverable  cases,  even  in  face  of  the  long 
remission  in  her  attacks.  Sex  also  has  been  found  to  play  some  little  part 
in  the  prognosis  of  epilepsy,  and  therein  it  favors  the  male  side.  What 
epileptologist  can  state  with  assurance,  that  even  after  20  years  free  from 
attacks,  but  that  the  next  day  hour,  or  moment  the  patient  will  not  be 
hurled  to  the  ground  in  the  classical  throes  of  his  or  her  one  time  active 
disease. 

To  discharge  such  a case  as  this  one,  as  cured,  and  allow  her  to  return 
to  her  usual  walks  in  life,  would  be  a crime  against  society.  To  withdraw 
from  the  community  each  and  every  person  who  has  at  any  time  displayed 
epileptic  tendencies  in  any  degree  whatever,  is  the  only  rational  course. 
From  now  on  the  chief  treatment  of  this  particular  case  lies  in  preventing 
the  reproduction  of  her  kind,  as  in  a recent  study  at  our  institution  we 
found  that  where  both  parents  were  either  epileptic  or  feeble-minded,  or  one 
epileptic  and  the  other  feeble-minded  or  insane,  all  the  offspring  were  de- 
fective. Up  to  the  present  time  this  is  the  first  tentative  conclusion  as  to 
the  application  of  Mendalian  laws  to  the  inheritance  of  epilepsy. 

Physical  Examination  and  Amanuensis. 

Physically  at  the  time  of  this  patient’s  admission,  and  at  the  present 
time,  she  is  fairly  well  developed  and  nourished,  and  generally  enjoys  good 
health.  Her  vital  organs  are  negative  to  signs  of  diseases  and  she  presents 
no  marked  stigmata  or  malformations.  Objectively  her  deep  reflexes  are 
sluggish,  and  there  are  some  superficial  varicosities.  Subjectively  she  com- 
plains of  headache  and  vertigo.  Neither  of  these  are  severe,  or  accompanied 
with  prostration. 

In  November  1906  she  entered  our  regular  school.  She  could  not  read 
or  write,  but  was  reported  as  anxious  to  learn.  At  this  time  she  could  not 
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count  or  read  figures.  By  June  tfie  following  year  she  was  able  to  read 
words  of  four  or  five  letters,  and  could  write  from  copy  and  slightly  com- 
pose. She  spelt  very  poorly,  but  knew  the  addition  tables.  She  did  not 
retain  that  which  she  learned.  Her  lack  of  advancement  was  thought  suf- 
ficient reason  for  withdrawing  her  from  school  at  the  expiration  of  the 
school  year.  In  November  1910  she  was  entered  in  the  Industrial  Class,  as 
taught  in  the  cottage  in  which  she  lived,  and  was  taught  embroidery.  She 
progressed  very  slowly,  showed  disposition  to  left  handedness,  worked  from 
right  to  left,  and  displayed  little  interest  in  her  work,  and  apparently 
liked  to  be  urged  or  coaxed.  At  the  end  of  this  year  she  was  able  to  do  a 
button  hole  stitch,  and  some  hemstitch.  She  was  at  the  expiration  of  this 
year  (June  1911),  permanently  withdrawn  from  the  school  wrork. 

Employment. 

At  the  present  time  she  is  employed  at  house  work  in  the  cottage 
wherein  she  resides,  and  is  a fair  worker,  she  is  rather  moody  and  indifferent 
to  her  surroundings. 

Her  Menstrual  Life  is  Negative. 

Since  her  admission,  according  to  the  statement  of  those  who  have 
most  closely  observed  her,  she  has  deteriorated  to  some  degree  mentally,  is 
becoming  more  habituated  to  attacks  of  sullenness  and  discontent,  and  is 
rather  indifferent  to  matters  of  personal  adornment. 

General  Appearance  and  Attitude. 

Patient  is  a young  woman  with  a pleasant  facial  expression,  very  kind 
and  obliging  in  manner  and  a very  good  and  steady  worker.  She  has  a 
special  fondness  for  children.  Upon  the  several  occasions  that  she  was 
examined,  she  co-operated  very  well  and  willingly  answered  all  questions. 

Speech. 

This  is  somewhat  defective,  as  she  has  a congenital  defect  in  her  pro- 
nunciation which  is  a family  trait,  only  one  sister  being  entirely  free  from 
it.  Her  vocabulary  is  poor  and  she  does  not  express  herself  well. 

Consciousness  and  Orientation. 

Her  consciousness  is  clear  and  she  is  perfectly  oriented  as  to  time, 
place  and  person. 

Memory. 

For  remote  events  it  is  very  poor;  patient  is  unable  to  give  any  clear 
history  of  her  previous  life,  remembering  only  the  most  prominent  features. 
The  idea  of  chronological  occurrence  is  absolutely  unknown  to  her.  She 
remembers  fairly  well  the  outlines  of  recent  events,  but  she  is  unable  to  give 
a connected,  detailed  account  of  the  happenings.  Impressibility  for  numbers 
is  poor.  Five  numbers,  even  without  distraction,  are  not  remembered.  The 
maximum  of  syllables  which  she  is  able  to  repeat  is  sixteen  (the  record  for 
a child  of  six  years). 
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Attention. 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  good.  Attention  tests  meet  with  good 
results. 

Range  of  Information. 

Patient  is  extremely  ignorant.  She  never  attended  school  previous  to 
coming  to  the  Village;  benefited  but  little  in  the  Village  school  which  she 
attended  for  some  time.  She  has  no  knowledge  of  the  most  elementary 
geographical  and  historical  facts  of  her  own  country. 

Judgment  and  Conclusion. 

She  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  confinement  at  the  Village  and  real- 
izes that  it  is  necessary  on  account  of  her  convulsions.  She  does  not  realize, 
however,  that  the  disease  is  due  to  heredity,  as  ‘ ‘ she  never  had  any  fits 
before  she  grew  up”.  When  asked  for  her  explanation  why  all  her  brothers 
and  sisters  have  that  disease,  she  confesses  ignorance;  she  was  told  that  it 
was  on  account  of  her  mother  having  that  disease,  but  she  can  yt  see  how  it 
could  be  possible  as  her  mother  only  had  them  after  a fall.  She  does  not 
see  the  reason  why  her  parents  should  not  have  had  children,  as  the  doctor 
at  home  never  told  them  that  her  disease  was  due  to  heredity.  She  con- 
siders herself  now  cured;  denies  any  desire  to  marry,  ‘‘because  men  are  no 
good,  they  marry  you  and  then  leave  you  after  a few  months.  7 7 She  would 
not,  however,  be  afraid  to  have  children,  as  she  considers  herself  cured  and 
therefore  could  not  transmit  the  disease. 

Emotions  and  Volitions. 

During  the  examination  she  did  not  show"  any  signs  of  nervousness  or 
any  other  sign  of  abnormal  emotionality.  Iler  daily  conduct  is  uniform, 
but  if  something  occurs  to  her  dislike  she  gets  despondent  and  moody,  re- 
maining so  for  two  or  three  days,  refusing  to  take  food,  and  it  wTas  only 
recently  that  she  had  to  be  compelled  to  consume  her  meal. 

Associations. 

Her  free  associations  show  a marked  mental  inhibition  and  the  con- 
trolled ones  a poverty  of  ideas. 

Mental  Tests. 

According  to  the  Binet-Simon  scale  she  grades  between  nine  and  ten 
years,  which  indicates  that  her  mentality  is  allied  to  moronity.  Other  tests 
such  as  Healey’s  puzzle-tests  show  that  she  is  unable  to  learn  from  ex- 
perience, which  fact  is  also  apparent  from  her  life  history.  According  to 
Bechterew  test  she  shows  impairment  of  the  ability  for  observation  and  of 
memory,  while  the  ability  for  combination  and  synthesis  is  in  the  limits  of 
normal  mental  capacity. 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. 

Patient  is  an  epileptic  with  a congenital  mental  deficiency.  She  belongs 
to  a fraternity  consisting  entirely  of  epileptics.  Her  mother  is  also 
afflicted  and  her  father  being  feeble-minded  is  possibly  a potential  epil- 
eptic, as  his  brother  was  a victim  of  epilepsy,  thus  his  feeble-mindedness 
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may  be  only  a sign  of  latent  epilepsy.  The  -patient  is  no  doubt  congenitally 
deficient  as  the  differential  tests  which  we  applied  clearly  prove,  but  this 
congenital  defect  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  same  factor  which  causes  her 
epileptic  seizures.  The  latter  disease,  however,  did  not  do  any  further 
damage,  with  the  exception  of  memory  impairment. 

She  was  always  a good  natured  and  obliging  girl,  with  hypersexuality 
which  is  common  in  defectives.  This  patient  did  not  possess  the  normal 
aversions  of  a white  girl  to  a colored  man,  who  was  perhaps  nice  to  her. 
No  doubt  when  at  large  she  would  soon  fall  victim  to  another  unscrupulous 
man.  The  seriousness  of  her  disease,  its  hereditary  character,  does  not 
seem  to  dawn  upon  her,  and  she  would  therefore  be  a social  danger,  as  she 
would  be  a cause  of  a new  generation  of  epileptics  and  imbeciles.  With 
heredity  chart  at  hand,  showing  the  disastrous  effect  of  aggregated  heredity, 
her  offspring  would  have  practically  no  chance  to  escape  a similar  fate. 
The  fact  of  her  not  having  any  seizures  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  of 
her  being  cured.  Even  though  this  cure  had  taken  place,  the  hereditary 
aspect  wTould  not  lose  anything  of  its  danger,  as  the  disposition  to  the 
disease  is  carried  in  the  germ  plasm,  on  which  the  influences  of  individual 
life  are  without  effect.  Society,  therefore,  should  take  any  permissible  step 
to  prevent  her  having  children. 

After  a few  questions  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  and 
counsel  for  the  patient,  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  carried 
that  the  patient  be  considered  a fit  subject  for  sterilization,  and  that  the 
operation  of  Salpingectomy  (cutting  away  of  the  Fallopian  tubes)  be  per- 
formed. 

The  orders  have  not  yet  been  received  from  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, cine  to  the  change  of  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, except  at  the  Rahway  institution.  Here  the  counsel  for 
the  inmates  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  criminal.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  same  steps  will  he  taken  hy  the  counsels  appointed 
to  represent  the  inmates  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  the 
Village  for  Epileptics,  and  in  this  way  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law  as  it  applies  to  the  different  classes  of  defectives  considered 
at  the  institutions  above  named.  We  all  felt  that  this  is  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  before  proceeding  with  the  operations  and  thus 
eliminate  at  the  outset  any  prejudices  which  might  later  be  hard  to 
overcome. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  experience,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  amended  the  Crimes  Act,  making 
one  of  the  punishments  for  the  crime  of  rape,  sterilization,  and 
thus  remove  the  objection  and  criticism  of  inflicting  on  a criminal 
an  additional  punishment  for  the  crime  for  which  he  is  under 
sentence.  The  new  law  would  then  deal  with  defectives  and  become 
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a remedial  measure  with  all  possible  criticism  of  punishment  re- 
moved. I believe  the  Commonwealth  has  the  same  right  to  protect 
itself  against  the  ever  increasing  number  of  defectives  bv  segrega- 
tion  and  sterilization,  that  it  has  to  guard  against  a smallpox 
epidemic  by  isolation  and  vaccination. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  our  law.  is  that  requir- 
ing the  keeping  of  accurate  records  on  file  both  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  the  Institution  in 
which  the  inmate  is  confined.  This  will,  in  time,  be  the  means  of 
furnishing  much  useful  data  bearing  upon  this  most  important 
subject.  A bill  providing  for  the  collection  of  statistics  regarding 
mental  deficiency  and  epilepsy  in  the  State,  in  order  that  persons 
so  afflicted  may  be  identified  and  committed  to  the  proper  institu- 
tions, or  their  care  and  treatment  properly  supervised,  was  enacted 
into  law,  thereby  furnishing  the  means  for  another  great  advance 
in  our  study  of  the  State's  defectives. 

In  closing  I cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
having  connected  with  every  State  institution,  as  regular  employees, 
one  or  more  field  workers,  whose  dutv  it  shall  be  to  gather  data 

* «y  C. 

concerning  the  heredity,  environment,  etc.,  of  its  inmates.  The 
material  gathered  should  be  recorded  and  tabulated  in  such  a man- 
ner that  it  is  always  available  for  reference  and  study.  By  this 
means  these  defective  strains  would  be  traced  and  located  through 
the  several  states,  and  by  concerted  action  eliminated. 

The  Chairman  : The  next  paper  is  a very  important  one  to 
many  of  you,  and  I know  that  you  will  appreciate  it  fully.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  of  Xorthampton,  Mass.,  will  tell  us  something  about 
the  Mating  of  the  Unfit.  "We  who  have  charge  of  institutions  or 
oversight  of  them  know  what  a mass  there  is  in  these  institutions 
as  a result  of  unfortunate  mating.  Mrs.  Montgomerv  of  Xorth- 
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ampton. 


MATING  OF  THE  UNFIT. 


Mrs.  Alice  B.  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Mass., 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 


The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  is  the  only  state-wide  children’s  society  in  Massachusetts, 
other  societies  dealing  with  work  for  children  confining  themselves 
to  certain  restricted  territories.  Since  1878  this  long-named 
society,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  has  done  effective  work  in 
protecting  children  throughout  the  state  from  physical  cruelty  and 
abuse.  About  five  years  ago,  largely  through  the  influence  of  its 
efficient  president,  the  policy  of  the  society  underwent  a decided 
change,  and  now,  instead  of  being  merely  an  adjunct  of  the  police 
courts,  it  is  doing  an  important  preventive  and  constructive  work. 
Cruelty  to  children,  it  was  decided,  was  not  restricted  to  physical 
abuse,  but  included  immorality,  neglect,  desertion,  and,  in  fact,  any 
condition  of  affairs  which  took  from  the  child  its  opportunity  of 
becoming  a normal  and  healthy  man  or  woman. 

In  following  out  this  broader  plan  of  work,  it  was  found  to  be 
desirable  to  employ  women  agents  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
young  girls  who  were  in  grave  moral  danger.  Up  to  this  time  only 
men  had  been  employed  as  agents.  Now  the  society  employs  nearly 
as  many  women  as  men.  It  seemed  best,  also,  to  form  branches  in 
different  sections  of  the  state  in  order  that  the  agents  might  deal 
with  their  problems  at  closer  range.  The  Hampshire  Branch,  which 
covers  a large  territory  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  was  the 
second  branch  to  be  formed,  and  the  first  to  deal  with  so-called 
“rural”  conditions.  Northampton  is  the  only  city  included  in  its 
territory  and  many  of  our  cases  come  from  isolated  communities, 
far  from  steam  railroads  and  trolley  lines.  The  large  number  of 
cases  of  moral  abuse,  illegitimacy,  and  degeneracy  uncovered  by  the 
society  caused  the  good  people  of  the  section  much  surprise  and 
great  dismay.  The  direct  descendents  of  one  of  our  noted  Colonial 
families  were  found  to  be  living  in  conditions  of  the  greatest  deg- 
radation, and,  as  case  after  case  of  degenerate  descendents  of  old 
New  England  families,  crossed  in  many  cases  with  French- Cana- 
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dian  stock,  were  brought  to  our  attention,  we  naturally  looked  for 
the  cause,  and  found  it  to  be  unquestionably  “The  Mating  of  the 
Unfit.” 

Some  of  the  more  isolated  towns  lack  social,  financial  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  the  ambitious  youth, — boys  and  girl- 
alike, — go  to  the  cities  or  larger  towns  where  greater  opportunities 
await  them.  The  sluggards  and  weaklings  stay  behind,  marry  and 
produce  their  kind.  There  is  little  to  call  new  blood  to  these  com- 
munities and  degeneracy  is  the  sure  and  only  result.  On  a trip  of 
investigation  last  summer  to  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the 
state,  on  the  borderline  of  Connecticut,  a family  of  degenerates  was 
found,  whose  history,  as  shown  by  a chart,  is  a net-work  of  illegit- 
imacy, crime,  pauperism,  and  idiocy.  This  one  family,  who  came  to 
Massachusetts  from  Canada,  some  85  years  ago,  has  produced  five 
generations  of  idiots  and  criminals  for  the  state  to  care  for.  AVe 
took  several  of  these  feeble-minded  children  and  placed  them  in 
institutions,  and  segregated  the  mothers  during  their  child-bearing 
period.  TTe  meant  to  care  for  more  of  them,  but  ten  of  them  eluded 
us,  escaped,  and  are  now  citizens  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  An- 
other chart  shows  a family  who  came  to  this  country  from  the  Xorth 
of  Ireland  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  in  the  three  generations  since, 
through  drunkenness,  and  feeble-mindedness,  have  cost  the  town 
where  they  lived  over  $7,000.  AYe  are  giving  the  children  of  the 
present  generation  an  opportunity  to  become  good  citizens  and  we 
hope  we  have  broken  the  apparently  endless  chain  of  pauperism 
and  vice.  Still  another  chart  shows  a family  of  Xew  England  and 
Canadian  origin,  much  intermixed  with  negro  blood.  Here  you 
find  illegitimacy  and  pauperism  to  an  appalling  extent. 

These  charts  represent  families  actually  dealt  with  by  the  so- 
ciety, and  they  are  typical  of  cases  to  be  found  throughout  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  and  in  no  less  numbers,  doubtless,  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts  is  said  to  contain  9,000  people  who  are 
feeble-minded,  and,  it  is  safe  to  say,  we  have  no  more  in  proportion 
to  population  than  the  other  Xew  England  states.  The  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  through  its 
general  agent  and  secretary,  Mr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  lias  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Governor  suggesting  a plan  to  bring  about  the 
segregation  of  the  feeble-minded  so  that  they  may  be  prevented 
from  perpetuating  their  kind.  AAlien  one  considers  that  this  class 
of  women  are  prolific  to  an  unusual  degree,  some  such  plan  seems 
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imperative.  Though  the  initial  cost  of  the  plan  proposed  would  be 
great,  in  a comparatively  short  time  it  is  expected  that  this  class  of 
unfortunates  would  appreciably  decrease,  and  in  like  proportion 
would  there  be  a decrease  in  pauperism  and  crime. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  DEFECTIVES  AND  METHODS 

FOR  THEIR  ELIMINATION. 


H.  H.  Laugiilin,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.,  Superintendent 
Eugenics  Section,  American  Breeders7  Association. 


Individual  misfits  in  the  social  fabric  are  sometimes  classified 
as  the  “Defective,  the  Dependent,  and  the  Delinquent.77  Sometimes 
this  classification  of  “the  three  D?s77  is  recast  and  increased  to  the 
five  D7s  by  adding  the  “Deficient77  and  the  “Degenerate77  classes.  In 
this  classification : 1,  a tramp  or  a pauper  would  be  called  a De- 
pendent; 2,  an  idiot  or  an  imbecile  would  be  called  a Deficient;  3, 
the  manic  depressive  or  the  senile  dement  would  be  called  a De 
fective;  4,  the  thief  or  the  truant  would  be  called  a Delinquent ; 
and,  5,  a sadist  or  a moral  imbecile  would  be  called  a Degenerate. 

This  classification  is,  however,  inadequate  from  the  eugenical 
point  of  view,  for  the  eugenical  classification  of  individuals  is  based 
upon  innate  traits  and  hereditary  potentialities.  Whether  wholly  of 
defective  inheritance  or  suffering  from  an  insurmountable  heredi- 
tary handicap,  the  members  of  the  following  groups  are,  in  so  far  as 
their  traits  are  hereditary,  c-acogenic,  and  the  following  classifica- 
tion is,  therefore,  presented  as  being  constructed  on  a eugenical 
basis:  1,  the  feeble-minded  class;  2,  the  pauper  class;  3,  the  in- 
ebriate class ; 4,  the  criminalistic  class ; 5,  the  epileptic  class ; 6,  the 
insane  class;  7,  the  constitutionally  weak,  or  the  asthenic  class;  8, 
those  predisposed  to  specific  diseases,  or  the  diathetic  class  ; 9,  the 
physically  deformed  class;  10,  those  with  defective  sense  organs, 
as  the  blind  and  the  deaf  or  the  cacsesthetic  class. 

This  classification  of  the  socially  inadequate  is  obviously  partly 
legal  and  partly  medical,  but  it  is  in  most  part  biological,  although 
a purely  biological  classification  would  be  extremely  complex,  since 
it  must  be  based  upon  unit  traits  of  defective  inheritance  and  their 
combinations  into  personalities  of  the  various  legal,  medical  and 
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social  types.  For  an  exact  scheme  of  classification  no  simple  basis 
lias  yet  been  found.  Such  a scheme  would  involve  as  many  classes 
as  there  are  anti-social  individuals,  for  no  two  individuals,  even 
though  they  may  belong  to  the  same  general  class,  will  have  exactly 
the  same  combination  of  traits.  It  is  sufficient  for  present  pur- 
poses to  find  a scheme  providing  for  the  grouping  of  related  types  on 
the  basis  of  those  hereditary  qualities  which  appear  to  dominate 
their  respective  personalities.  In  such  a scheme  the  general  lines 
of  demarcation  are  clearly  enough  drawn,  but  the  specific  bounda- 
ries must  be  arbitrarily  and  tentatively  indicated. 

In  the  classification  of  the  cacogenic  varieties  of  the  human 
race  just  rendered  many  of  the  classes  overlap  and  ofttimes  a given 
individual  may  belong  to  two  or  more  classes.  Thus,  for  instance, 
factors  of  feeble-mindedness  doubtless  run  through  some  of  the 
other  groups,  and  insanity  and  criminality  often  overlap  and  so  on. 
The  problem  of  eugenics  would  be  infinitely  simpler  if  segregable 
traits  rather  than  individuals  could  be  made  the  immediate  rather 
than  the  ultimate  basis  of  selection.  But  the  individual  with  his  or 
her  composite  of  good  and  bad  qualities  must  be  the  immediate 
basis  for  eugenical  classification,  since  he  or  she  is  the  immediate 
basis  for  selection  for  parenthood. 

This  classification  on  the  basis  of  individuals  is  further  justified 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  defectives,  one  type  of  defect  usually 
stands  out  prominentty  above  the  rest  and  the  individual,  although 
he  may  possess  a complex  of  defects,  is  thus  called  blind  or  insane 
or  criminalistic,  according  to  his  most  prominent  characteristic, 
although  he  may  possess  innately  any  or  all  of  these  characteristics, 
any  one  of  which  makes  him  cacogenic.  Hence,  because  members  of 
the  above  enumerated  classes  possess  in  common  a number  of  traits 
incompatible  with  the  best  social  adjustment,  this  classification 
appears-  to  fit  well  into  both  the  social  and  the  biological  scheme  and 
may,  therefore,  well  be  used  as  the  practical  working  basis  for  the 
profitable  study  of  the  best  practical  means  for  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  human  defectives. 

1.  The  Feeble-minded  Class. 

The  greatest  of  all  eugenical  problems  in  reference  to  cutting  off 
the  lower  levels  of  human  society  consists  in  devising  a practicable 
means  for  eliminating  hereditary  feeble-mindedness.  From  a func- 
tional point  of  view,  there  are  all  grades  and  qualities  of  this  defect 
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from  the  lowest  idiot  with  the  mentality  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
normal  two-year-old  child  to  the  imbecile  with  the  mentality  not 
greater  than  that  of  a twelve-year-old  child  and  the  “backward” 
child  or  adult.  The  chronological  age  of  such  individuals  is  always 
somewhat  and  may  be  greatly  in  excess  of  their  mental  years. 

From  a social  point  of  view  this  classification  is  perhaps  suf- 
ficient. Tredgold  in  his  book  on  mental  deficiency  defines  the 
defectives  of  these  three  groups  in  accordance  with  the  basis  recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians : 

1.  Idiocy  (Low  Grade  Amentia).  The  idiot  is  defined  as  “a  person  so 
deeply  defective  in  mind  from  birth  or  from  early  age  that  he  is  unable  to 
guard  himself  against  common  physical  dangers. 7 7 

2.  Imbecility  (Medium  Grade  Amentia).  The  imbecile  is  defined  as 
1 1 one  who,  by  reason  of  mental  defect  existing  from  birth,  or  from  an  early 
age,  is  incapable  of  earning  his  own  living,  but  is  capable  of  guarding  him- 
self against  common  physical  dangers. 7 7 

3.  Feeble-mindedness  (High  Grade  Amentia).  This  is  the  mildest 
degree  of  mental  defect,  and  the  feeble-minded  person  is  1 ‘ one  who  is 
capable  of  earning  a living  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  is  incapable, 
from  mental  defect  existing  from  birth,  or  from  an  early  age,  (a)  of 
competing  on  equal  terms  with  his  normal  fellows;  or  (b)  of  managing 
himself  and  his  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence. 7 7 

Tredgold  suggests  that,  in  addition  to  this  classification,  it  might 
be  well  to  define  the  moral  imbecile  as  “a  person  who  displays  from 
an  early  age,  and  in  spite  of  careful  upbringing,  strong  vicious  or 
criminal  propensities,  on  which  punishment  has  little  or  no  deter- 
rent effect.”  In  its  more  restricted  sense  the  term  “degenerate” 
seems  to  mean  practically  the  same  as  the  expression  “moral  im- 
becile.” 

It  is  the  moron  or  high-grade  feeble-minded  class  of  individuals 
that  constitute  the  greatest  cacogenic  menace,  for  these  individuals 
with  little  or  no  protection  by  a kindly  social  order,  are  able  to, 
and  do,  reproduce  their  unworthy  kind.  The  still  lower  grades 
possess  such  inferior  and  ill  co-ordinated  natural  qualities  that  they 
require  great  bolstering  up  in  order  to  reproduce  at  all.  Under  the 
selfishly  severe  stress  of  a primitive  order  of  social  affairs,  natural 
selection  would  readily  cut  off  these  lowest  classes. 

2.  The  Pauper  Class. 

Individuals  belonging  to  this  class  fall  quite  naturally  into  the 
following  three  groups:  1,  Tramps;  2,  Beggars;  3,  EVer-do-wells. 
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Many  of  these  individuals  belong  properly  to  the  feeble-minded 
class.  Oftentimes  their  special  defect  or  deficiency  takes  the  form  of 
shiftlessness  or  laziness.  Adults  of  normal  traits,  who  have  been 
socially  adequate,  but  have,  through  accident,  and  children  who 
have,  through  an  absolute  lack  of  training  and  opportunity,  become 
defective  and  dependent  upon  charity  are  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  study,  to  be  included  in  the  pauper  class.  It  is  only  with  the 
individual  of  a hereditary,  degenerate  make-up  which  manifests 
itself  in  an  inability  to  get  on,  or  lack  of  ambition,  or  laziness  which 
drives  him  or  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  self-maintained  usefulness 
in  an  organized  society  that  this  study  is  concerned.  These  in- 
divi duals  are  so  strikingly  anti-social  that  society  is  justified,  if  the 
general  uselessness  can  be  shown  to  be  hereditary,  in  cutting  off  the 
descent  line  of  this  whole  group  of  individuals,  even  if  their  specific 
traits  and  defects  cannot  be  catalogued. 

o 

3.  The  Inebriate  Class. 

With  this  class  as  with  the  paupers,  mental  deficiency  appears  to 
be  the  endogenous  cause.  In  this  partic-ualr  group  the  deficiency 
appears  to  be  of  a moral  nature,  preventing  the  individual  from  ex- 
ercising his  moral  purpose  or  inhibitions.  Under  a purely  functional 
classification,  many  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  criminals,  the  paupers 
and  the  inebriates  would  be  called  simply  Degenerates,  but.,  as  just 
pointed  out,  the  peculiar  type  of  degeneracy  that  appears  in  the  in- 
ebriate seems  to  be  quite  different  from  other  sorts  of  degenerac-v 
herein  described.  Individuals  belonging  to  this  class  present  the  fol- 
lowing special  varieties:  1,  Dipsomania;  2,  Chronic  Alcoholism; 

3,  Pharmacomania.  Alcoholism  has  a peculiar  eugenic  signification 
in  that  it  appears  to  be  inextricably  tangled  up  with  mental  and 
physical  degeneration  of  all  kinds.  From  a biological  point  of  view, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a clear-cut  classification  of  inebriates.  Ob- 
viously, the  individual  who  inherits  a craving  for  alcohol  or  other 
poisonous  stimulants  and  inherits  at  the  same  time  a lack  of  moral 
stamina  enabling  him  to  resist  the  temptation  is  eugenic-ally  as  well 
as  socially  dangerous  to  the  State.  Such  individuals  are  cacogenic 
and  must  therefore  be  prevented  from  contributing  their  traits  to 
the  new  generation. 

4.  The  Criminalistic  Class. 

From  a eugenical  point  of  view,  there  are  two  sorts  of  persons 
legally  condemned  as  criminals.  First,  individuals  who  commit 
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technical  civil  offences,  but  whose  instincts  are  social.  Second,  in- 
dividuals who  commit  crimes  against  society  on  account  of  a lack  of 
social  morality.  The  second  class  of  individuals  are  properly  called 
criminalistic.  If  on  them  neither  punishment  nor  moral  precept 
has  much  effect,  they  are  properly,  then,  classed  as  moral  imbeciles 
and,  as  such,  constitute  a biological  variety  of  the  human  stock. 
They  are  the  individuals  to  be  considered  in  this  study,  which  seeks 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  individuals  innately  anti-social. 

A biological,  psychological,  or  genetic  analysis  of  criminalistic 
persons  well  adapted  to  eugenic  studies  is  up  to  the  present  time 
lacking.  Socially  these  individuals  are  outcasts;  biologically  many 
of  them  are  feeble-minded,  but  the  precise  manner  in  which  selfish 
instincts,  certain  types  of  cunning  and  even  ability,  laziness,  irrita- 
bility, inborn  love  of  cruelty,  lack  of  inhibition,  lack  of  social  ap- 
preciation and  other  specific  ancestral  traits  recombine  in  heredity 
to  form  a new  criminalistic  personality,  remains  to  be  formulated. 
The  development  of  the  genetics  of  the  criminal  is  one  of  the  press- 
ing tasks  of  eugenics.  Any  one  or  any  complex  of  these  traits  so 
highly  developed  as  to  prevent  an  individual  from  leading  a normal 
and  socially  adequate  existence,  if  such  condition  is  hereditary, 
renders  that  individual  cacogenic  and  places  him  under  the  ban  of 
unfitness  for  reproduction.  Before  a given  individual^  line  of 
heredity  is  cut  off,  it  must  be  shown  that  such  individual  carries  a 
hereditary  taint — such  as  those  just  described — of  danger  to  the 
race. 

5.  The  Epileptic  Class. 

Among  degenerates  epilepsy  is  so  common  that  it  deserves  a 
separate  classification  under  the  anti-social  group.  Functionally 
this  disease  is  often  associated  with  feeble-mindedness,  crime, 
inebriety  and  insanity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  it  is 
associated  with  sterling  personalities  of  great  social  worth. 

Epilepsy  varies  in  degree,  and,  on  this  basis,  an  arbitrary  scale 
could  be  elaborated.  Such  scale  would  take  into  consideration 
intensity  of  attack,  duration  of  attack,  exciting  causes  of  attack,  rate 
of  convalescence,  intervals  between  attacks  etc.  Clinically,  epilep- 
tics are  classed  under  the  following  heads,  depending  upon  the 
prevalent  type  of  attack:  1,  Grand  Mai;  2,  Petit  Mai;  3,  Mental 
Epilepsy. 

Ao  clearer  cases  of  specific  hereditary  degeneracy  than  those  of 
epilepsy  have  been  established.  Even  when  associated  with  sterling 
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traits  in  worthy  personalities,  epilepsy  is  a deteriorating  factor. 
When  associated  with  other  defects,  they  appear  to  be  inter-accele- 
rating causes  of  deterioration. 

6.  The  Insane  Class. 

There  is  no  class  of  anti-social  individuals  more  definitely  and 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  general  social  body,  so  far  as  their  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  are  concerned,  than  the  insane  class.  With  this 
class  heredity  plays  an  important  part,  and  here  again  the  basis  of 
social  classification  is  purely  functional,  while  that  of  eugenics  is 
heredity. 

The  very  complexity  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  in- 
sures the  certainty  of  numerous  kinds  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
orders, and,  although  speaking  in  the  very  strictest  sense,  there  are 
as  many  types  of  psychoses  as  there  are  insane  persons,  still  mental 
disorders  tend  to  follow  definite  directions.  As  with  the  feeble- 
minded, a classification  based  upon  etiology  and  the  degree  of 
hereditary  factors  rather  than  one  based  upon  social  adequacy  more 
nearly  approximates  the  eugenic  basis. 

In  relation  to  practical  eugenics  a specific  psychosis  may  be 
directly  inherited  as  such,  in  which  case  the  disease  will  appear  in 
due  ontogenetic  sequence.  Or  its  diathesis  only  may  be  trans- 
mitted. In  some  types  such  as  chronic  alcoholism  and  paresis, 
heredity  appears  to  be  the  foundation  factor,  but  the  poisons  res- 
pectively of  alcohol  and  of  treponema  pallidum  must  conspire  with 
this  defective  background  in  order  to  produce  the  disease.  So  in 
the  group  of  so-called  functional  psychoses  there  may  be  either  a 
weak  or  strong  diathesis — the  one  requiring  a relatively  great  stress 
and  the  other  a relatively  little  stress  to  bring  on  the  ailment.  To 
the  extent  that  a given  strain  possesses  a hereditary  constitutional 
make-up  liable  to  display  a psychosis  under  anything  less  than  an 
extraordinary  formidable  stress  of  circumstances,  there  exists  in 
such  strain  a eaeogenic  variety  of  the  human  race. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  and  criminalistic,  the  person- 
ality of  the  individual  is  subject  to  great  variation.  It  appears  that 
practically  every  normal  function  is  susceptible  of  disorder  and  the 
extraordinarily  numerous  possibilities  of  combinations  of  traits, 
some  normal  and  others  perverted,  make  the  total  array  of  possible 
psychic  conditions  almost  incomprehensibly  great.  Psychiatrists, 
however,  have  found  that  the  commonest  disorders  tend  to  fail  along 
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certain  definite  lines  and  hence  the  possibility  of  classifying  this 
sort  of  degeneracy. 

7.  The  Asthenic  Class. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  world’s  work  is  accomplished  by  strong 
and  hardy  individuals.  It  is  true  that  great  contributions  have  been 
made  to  civilization  by  physical  weaklings,  but  this  is  rather  the 
exception.  Physical  weakness,  if  hereditary,  is  cacogenic,  for  a race 
of  weaklings  cannot  long  endure.  Physical  weakness  is  not  the 
menace  that  feeble-mindedness  is,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  great.  A 
logical  classification  of  physical  weaklings  has  not  yet  been  made. 
This  class  includes  individuals  who  are  sane,  are  not  feeble-minded, 
are  not  deformed  and  are  not  paupers,  nor  do  they  belong  to  any 
other  of  the  socially  inadequate  groups,  but  still  they  lack  con- 
stitutional vigor  and  stamina.  Some  of  the  older  physicians  refer 
to  “tone”  as  a state  of  general  weakness  that  appears  to  complicate 
all  diatheses. 

8.  The  Diathetic  Class. 

In  regard  to  the  diathesis  or  predisposition  to  a specific  ailment 
or  undesirable  condition,  the  problem  does  not  turn  upon  whether 
diathesis  exists  at  all,  but  only  to  what  degree  and  in  what  cases 
diathesis  is  a fact  and  to  what  degree  it  is  injurious  to  the  welfare 
of  the  race. 

Hereditary  traits  do  not  date  from  birth,  for  birth  is  only  a 
change  of  environment.  The  hereditary  potentialities  of  an  in- 
dividual are  determined  past  recall  when  the  two  parental  gametes 
meet  in  fertilization  to  form  the  zygote.  By  direct  heredity  is 
meant  the  transmission  of  a trait  or  a quality  that  will,  in  spite  of 
controlled  environment,  appear  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  de- 
velopment of  the  individual.  Thus  the  extra  digit  in  polydactylism 
appears  early  during  the  second  month  of  gestation.  In  children 
destined  to  be  brown-eyed,  the  brown  iris  pigment  appears  during 
the  first  few  days  after  birth.  In  these,  heredity  is  the  primary 
factor,  environment  has  but  little  to  do  with  them. 

There  is  a second  type  of  heredity,  which  might  well  be  called 
“indirect  heredity”  or  “heredity-diathesis,”  “susceptibility”  or  “pre- 
disposition.” In  this  sort  of  heredity  environment  plays  a much 
greater  part  in  determining  the  human  trait  or  condition  than  it 
plays  in  direct  heredity,  but  even  in  such  case  the  exogenous  forces 
are  not  all-important.  Heredity  is  as  it  were  the  foundation  upon 
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which  environment  builds  the  trait.  In  such  cases  heredity,  al- 
though a less  powerful  factor,  is  just  as  definite  as  with  direct  in- 
heritance, and  the  end  product  is  a composite  of  hereditary  and 
extrinsic  factors.  Thus,  people  do  not,  biologically  speaking, 
directly  inherit  tuberculosis  and  yet  they  inherit  directly  a con- 
stitutional  make-up  possibly  both  functional  and  chemical,  as  well 
as  structural,  that  causes  them  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  this  disease. 
People  do  not  inherit  poisoning  of  the  poison  ivy  (Rhus  toxicoden- 
dron) type,  still  some  persons  are  immune  to  the  effects  of  this 
poison,  while  others  readily  become  affected  by  it.  Thus,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  susceptibility  and  immunity,  there  appears  to  be  a 
chemical  difference  in  persons  which  is  directly  hereditary,  but  it 
requires  the  presence  of  an  exogenous  agent,  in  addition  to  the 
innate  lack  of  resistance,  to  cause  the  affection. 

To  summarize — the  factors  of  heredity  and  environment  are 
constantly  interacting  to  bring  about  end  results  in  human  as  well 
as  in  plant  and  animal  characteristics.  Xo  useful  purpose  is  served 
either  bv  eugenists  or  by  humanitarians  in  striving  to  claim  for  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  forces  the  all-important  role  in  human 
affairs.  One  might  as  well  contend  that  the  sodium  plays  a more 
important  part  than  chlorine  in  the  organization  and  character- 
istics of  common  salt.  Truth,  not  victory  for  an  object  of  especial 
solicitude,  should  be  sought,  We  should  be  content  to  determine 
the  relative  influence  of  nature  and  nurture  in  selected  cases  or 
.groups  of  related  cases.  In  those  wherein  heredity  is  demonstrated 
to  be  the  prime  factor,  the  control  of  heredity  should  be  the  means 
used  by  society  in  controlling  the  qualities  so  determined.  It  is  the 
business  of  eugenics  to  seek  out  such  instances  and  to  develop  a 
practical  method  of  control.  It  is  the  business  of  education, 
medicine,  humanitarianism  and  other  environmental  or  euthenical 
agencies  to  find  out  to  what  extent  and  how  the  hereditary  qualities 
of  individual  human  beings  can  be  directed  along  desired  channels 
and  to  exert  every  possible  effort  in  so  directing  them.  The  one 
concerns  educability;  the  other  education. 

9.  The  Deforvied  Class. 

The  extent  of  hereditary  ailments  in  the  human  race  is  ex~ 
tremelv  great.  The  more  complex  the  organism  or  machine,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  it  will  develop  a serious  defect.  The 
human  organism  is  the  most  complex  of  all  and,  for  each  functional 
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trait,  there  is  doubtless  a complex  structure  susceptible  of  defects 
and  variations  tending  to  follow  certain  set  lines,  upsetting  the 
essential  functioning  and  more  or  less  handicapping  the  entire 
organism.  Organic  progress  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
“roughing  out”  of  individuals  possessing  in  their  make-up  unfit 
traits.  Nature  has  been  fully  as  ruthless  in  her  processes  of  eliminat- 
ing physical  deformity  as  in  striking  down  the  possessor  of  mental 
feebleness.  The  more  grossly  deformed  individuals  such  as 
cucephalus  (“freaks”  or  “monsters”  as  they  are  sometimes  called) 
are  not  in  themselves  cacogenic,  for  they  are  either  cut  down  early 
in  ontogenesis,  or,  if  permitted  to  live,  they  are  incapacitated  for 
parenthood.  If  such  individuals  could  reproduce,  many  of  their 
traits  would  doubtless  be  hereditary,  but  as  such  defects  are  serious 
enough  to  cause  death  before  the  reproductive  age  or  to  prevent 
reproduction,  such  deterioration  has  so  overdone  itself  that  the 
excess  acts  eugenically.  At  this  juncture,  it  is  again  opportune  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  border-line  defect  that  is 
most  cacogenic,  for  it  is  a hereditary  defect  that  can,  with  the  aid 
of  a kindly  civilization,  be  bolstered  up  into  a semblance  of  social 
fitness  and  then  encouraged,  and  often  enabled  thereby  to  propagate 
its  kind. 

10.  The  Cac^sthetic  Class. 

Social  adequacy  depends  so  much  upon  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  organs  of  special  sense  that  individuals  suffering  from  their 
absence  or  their  deformity  are  properly  considered  as  one  of  the 
primary  groups  of  the  socially  inadequate.  The  organs  of  special 
sense  are  very  intricately  constructed  and  hence  subject  to  a corre- 
spondingly numerous  and  serious  group  of  disorders. 

Many  individuals  belonging  personally  to  the  socially  unfit 
classes  are  not  cacogenic  because  their  conditions  have  been  caused 
primarily  by  extrinsic  agencies  rather  than  by  innate  heredity. 
Thus,  with  the  blind,  a large  percentage — from  20  per  cent, 
to  40  per  cent. — are  known  to  have  lost  their  sight  by  the 
easily  preventable  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Many  individual 
persons  legally  counted  insane  are  so,  not  because  of  heredity, 
but  because  of  some  extraordinary  harshness  of  circumstance. 
It  is  known  beyond  dispute  that  many  cases  of  mental 
defects  and  physical  deformities  are  caused  almost  entirely 
by  disease  or  injury  to  persons  of  sound  constitution.  Such 
cases  should  be  charged  largely  to  the  fault  of  environment  and  not 
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to  that  of  heredity.  There  is  much  personal  and  social  salvage  in 
them,  and  a solicitous  social  order  can  well  afford  to  lend  them 
personal  aid  and  to  help  them  rear  their  families.  Such  individuals, 
although  both  personally  and  socially  inadequate,  are,  because  of 
the  persistency  of  ancestral  germ-plasm  and  the  falsity  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  traits,  not  cacogenic,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
as  proper  subjects  for  eugenical  segregation,  much  less  for  steriliza- 
tion. Eugenics  concerns  only  innate  qualities.  It  is  therefore  the 
task,  not  of  eugenics,  but  of  education,  preventive  medicine,  mental 
hygiene,  sex  hygiene,  movements  for  the  conservation  of  vision,  for 
the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents,  and  for  similar  agencies  to 
protect  the  members  of  society  from  socially  inadequating  forces, 
and  for  the  medical  and  philanthropic  sciences  to  treat  individuals 
who,  in  spite  of  these  preventive  agencies,  do  fall  the  victim  of 
crippling  forces. 

Suggested  Bewedies. 

In  a study  of  this  sort  it  is  proper  carefully  to  consider  each  of 
the  several  different  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  or  sug- 
gested or  which  appear  as  possibly  efficacious  for  purging  from  the 
blood  of  the  race  the  innately  defective  strains  described  in  the 
previous  chapter.  The  following  list  is  a catalog  of  such  agencies. 

1.  Life  segregation  (or  segregation  during  the  reproductive 
period).  2.  Sterilization.  3.  Bestrictive  marriage  laws  and  customs. 
4.  Eugenical  education  of  the  public  and  of  prospective  marriage 
mates.  5.  Systems  of  mating  purporting  to  remove  defective 
traits.  6.  General  environmental  betterment.  7.  Polvsramv.  8. 
Euthanasia.  9.  EAo-Malthusianism.  10.  Laissez-faire. 

(1)  Life  segregation  (or  segregation  during  the  reproductive 
period. ) 

This  remedy  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  the  prin- 
cipal agent  used  by  society  in  cutting  off  its  supply  of  defectives. 
Defectives  must  be,'  and  with  continuallv  finer  discrimination  are 
being,  segregated  from  the  general  mass  of  society;  and  it  will 
require  but  little  modification  from  the  present  custodial  systems  in 
effecting  the  eugenical  end  as  well  as  protecting  the  immediate 
present-day  society  from  the  socially  inadequate  individual,  and 
administering  to  the  latter’s  most  pressing  needs. 

(2)  Sterilization.  Among  the  students  of  the  eugenical  status 
and  movement  of  mankind  there  is  a wide  range  of  opinion  as  to 
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tlie  extremity  to  which  society  itself  should  go  in  applying  steriliza- 
tion, and  concerning  the  part  this  remedy  should  play  in  relation  to 
other  remedial  agencies.  It  would  be  possible  theoretically  to 
sterilize  wholesale  those  individuals  thought  to  carry  defective 
hereditary  traits,  and  thus  at  one  fell  stroke  cut  off  practically  all 
of  the  cacogenic  varieties  of  the  race.  On  the  other  hand,  belief  in 
the  efficiency  of  natural  selection  under  existing  social  conditions  is 
held  by  some.  Between  these  two  extremes  what  effective  and  practi- 
cable working  basis  can  be  found  ? 

In  the  program  proposed  sterilization  is  advocated  only  as  sup- 
porting the  more  important  feature  of  segregation  when  the  latter 
agency  fails  to  function  eugenically.  The  relation  between  these 
two  agencies  is  automatic  for  it  is  proposed  to  sterilize  only  those 
individuals  who,  by  due  process  of  law,  have  been  declared  socially 
inadequate  and  have  been  committed  to  State  custody,  and  are 
known  to  possess  cacogenic  potentialities.  It  is  assumed  that 
society  must,  at  all  hazards,  protect  its  breeding  stock,  and  steriliza- 
tion is  advocated  only  as  supplementary  to  the  segregation  feature 
of  the  program,  which  is  equally  effective  eugenically,  and  more 
effective  socially. 

(3)  Restrictive  marriage  laws  and  customs  will  have  but  little 
effect  upon  the  socially  inadequate  classes.  For  persons  of  sound 
mind  and  morals,  but  suffering  from  severe  hereditary  handicap, 
these  remedies  will  be  efficacious;  but  individuals  are  given  the 
designation  “socially  inadequate”  because,  among  other  reasons, 
they  are  not  amenable  to  law  and  custom. 

(4)  The  eugenic  education  of  the  public  and  of  prospective 
marriage  mates  must  become  an  active  force  in  American  social  life, 
else  no  eugenics  program  looking  ultimately  toward  cutting  off 
the  supply  of  defectives  or  favoring  fortunate  marriages  and 
high  fecundity  among  the  favored  classes  can  be  carried  out. 
Individuals  possessed  of  a fine  mentality  and  high  moral  sense 
are  amenable  to  law  and  custom  and,  in  a large  measure,  govern 
their  conduct  in  consonance  with  the  advance  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. The  basis  of  progress  is  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. Faith  in  the  development  of  the  eugenics  program  is  based 
upon  faith  in  this  principle. 

(5)  Systems  of  matings  purporting  to  remove  defective  traits. 
Although  it  is  known  that  defective  traits  of  the  recessive  type  will 
disappear  somatically,  in  subsequent  matings,  so  long  as  matings 
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with  normal  individuals  of  pure  strains  are  made,  still  in  such 
families  there  is  always  a likelihood  that  a simplex  (t.  e.,  a tainted 
germ-plasm,  but  normal  personality)  individual  will  mate  with 
another  person  similarly  descended.  Hence  the  selection  of  certain 
potential  parents,  and  the  elimination  of  others,  is  the  only  basis  of 
a possible  effective  eugenics  program  of  any  sort.  It,  therefore, 
behooves  society  to  set  in  operation  selective  forces  which  can  con- 
trol mate  selection  in  a practicable  manner  consonant  with  the 
highest  moral  and  social  ideals. 

(6)  General  environmental  betterment.  It  is  held  by  some 
schools  of  social  workers  that  better  schools,  better  churches,  better 
food,  better  clothing,  better  living,  and  better  social  life  will  remedy 
almost  any  social  inadequacy  in  individuals.  Our  studies  point 
strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  prove  conclusively  that 
much  social  inadequacy  is  of  a deep-seated  biological  nature,  and 
can  be  remedied  only  by  cutting  off  the  human  strains  that  produce 
it.  Heredity  and  environment  work  hand  in  hand;  rarely  do  they 
pull  oppositely.  As  a rule,  a good  ancestral  germ-plasm  will  furnish 
a good  environment  for  the  offspring  and  a bad  ancestral  germ- 
plasm  will  add  to  the  degenerate  hereditary  gifts  of  its  offspring  a 
poor  environment.  Eugenics  and  euthenics  each  have  their  tasks 
to  perform.  Neither  can  perform  the  whole  work  required  in  ad- 
vancing the  social  condition  of  mankind. 

(7)  Polygamy.  In  animal  breeding  polygamy  or  the  “pure  sire 
method”  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  rapid  advance- 
ment, and,  could  the  essential  biological  principles  of  polygamy  be 
applied  to  mankind,  we  should  expect  these  same  biological  values 
to  accrue.  A eugenical  program  that  advocates  polygamy  must  be 
doomed  to  failure  because  it  strikes  at  one  of  our  most  priceless 
heritages  so  laboriously  wrought  through  centuries  of  moral 
struggle.  It  would  be  buying  a biological  benefit  at  vastly  too 
great  a moral  cost.  A eugenics  program  to  be  effective  must  and 
can  be  based  upon  an  enhanced  sense  of  monogamy,  and  of  the 
sacredness  of  love  and  marital  fidelity. 

(8)  Euthanasia.  According  to  history  and  tradition,  Spartan 
officials  exposed  to  the  elements  children  who  promised  unfitness 
as  adults  for  effective  hand  to  hand  combat.  Sparta  produced 
soldiers  and  she  consumed  them,  and  left  but  little  besides  tales  of 
personal  valor  to  enhance  the  world’s  culture.  With  euthanasia,  as 
in  the  case  of  polygamy,  an  effective  eugenical  agency  would  be 
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purchased  at  altogether  too  dear  a moral  price.  Any  individual  once 
born  should  be  given  every  opportunity  and  aid  for  developing  into 
a decent  adulthood  of  maximum  usefulness  and  happiness.  Pre- 
venting the  procreation  of  defectives  rather  than  destroying  them 
before  birth,  or  in  infancy,  or  in  the  later  periods  of  life,  must  be 
the  aim  of  modem  eugenics. 

(9)  Neo-Malthusianism , or  the  purposeful  limitation  of  the 
number  of  offspring,  is  a problem  for  the  constructive  side  of  the 
eugenics  program  to  cope  with,  rather  than  an  important  factor  for 
society  to  consider  in  its  efforts  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  defectives, 
for  defectives  of  the  lower  types  do  not  greatly  limit  sex  indulgence 
by  the  fear  of  having  children,  nor  do  they  resort  to  artificial  means 
to  prevent  conception.  Hence  this  remedy  does  not  apply  to  them. 
Above  this  class  there  is  doubtless  another  class  of  potential  parents 
of  all  grades  of  mentality,  and  of  all  grades  of  social  and  financial 
standing  who  resort  to  artificial  means  to  prevent  conception.  With 
such  classes  selfishness  is  a ruling  motive,  but  doubtless  in  many 
such  cases  the  determining  factors  are  traceable  to  current  social 
influences,  and  as  such  should  be  combatted. 

It  is  not  an  impossible  conception  to  think  of  a future  social 
status  wherein  selection  for  parenthood  will  be  not  held  a natural 
right  of  every  individual ; but  will  be  a prize  highly  sought  by  and 
allotted  to  only  the  best  individuals  of  proven  blood,  and  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  deemed  worthy  and  are  by  society  denied  the 
right  to  perpetuate  their  own' traits  in  subsequent  generations,  will 
be  held  in  pity  by  their  fellows. 

(10)  Laissez-faire.  It  is  held  in  many  quarters  that  a rational 
eugenics  program  is  impossible,  or,  at  best,  that  eugenic  efforts  are 
unnecessary,  for,  during  the  ages  mankind  appears  to  have  improved 
and  advanced  without  such  a program.  In  reply,  let  it  be  said  that 
modern  social  conditions  have  themselves  in  a large  measure 
brought  on  the  problems  that  face  us;  and  it  behooves  society  to 
bestir  itself  to  solve  them.  Natural  selection  would  continue  to  cut 
off  the  individual  blood  lines  grossly  unadapted  to  modern  con- 
ditions if  it  were  permitted  to  operate.  It  is  the  bolstering  up  of 
the  defective  classes  by  a beneficent  society  that  constitutes  the  real 
menace  to  our  blood,  because  it  lowers  the  basis  of  parenthood. 

Summary. 

Human  society  needs  to  avail  itself  of  every  possible  means  for 
its  own  advancement.  Quite  naturally,  these  means  fall  into  two 
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classes — (1)  those  pertaining  to  improving  the  condition  of  indi- 
viduals already  born  : (2)  those  concerning  the  improvement  of  the 
innate  qualities  of  future  generations.  The  latter  means  is  the 
concern  of  the  science  of  eugenics,  and  eugenics  in  turn  works  quite 
naturally  along  two  channels — (1)  concerning  the  increased 
fecundity  and  fortunate  matings  of  the  better  classes;  (2)  concern- 
ing the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  defectives.  Eugenics  is  at  best 
a long-time  investment,  and  will  appeal  only  to  far-sighted  patriots. 
Like  all  other  long-time  investments,  the  earlier  and  the  greater  the 
primary  investment,  in  accordance  with  the  familiar  principle  of 
geometrical  progression.  the  vastly  greater  the  end  result. 

By  the  time  a consistent  elimination  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  two  generations,  the  lines  of  descent  of  lowest  levels  of  the 
American  population  will  have  been  cut  off.  and  during  this  time 
the  institutions  can  be  made  more  and  more  self-supporting,  due 
continually  to  receiving  a higher  class  of  inmates  and  to  admin- 
istrative reform,  and  experience  in  practical  self-maintenance. 
Gradually  these  institutions  can  be  transformed  into  industrial 
schools,  and  can  be  used  perpetually  for  educating,  training  and 
segregating  the  more  unfortunate,  and  the  least  gifted  members  of 
the  population.  There  will  always  be  insane,  feeble-minded  and 
deformed  individuals;  but  they  need  not  constitute  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  our  total  poulation,  nor  need  they  contaminate  our  more 
worthy  families.  If  the  history  of  human  civilization  and  of  plant 
and  animal  breeding  have  taught  us  anything  they  have  taught 
us  clearly  that  the  human  race  is  capable  of  vast  improvements  by 
rational  selection  of  parents.  And  this  can  be  done  without  sacrific- 
ing one  whit  our  ideals  of  love  and  fidelity.  Hand  in  hand  with 
the  working  out  of  the  eugenic-al  program  will  come  an  increased 
and  enhanced  feeling  of  the  sanctity  of  life  and  of  parenthood. 

This  program  for  cutting  off  the  lower  levels  of  the  human 
breeding  stock  is  only  a part  of  the  general  eugenics  program, 
which  must  include  also  the  positive  side,  namely,  that  of  encourag- 
ing increased  fecundity  and  fortunate  matings  among  the  better 
classes.  Indeed,  as  time  goes  by,  the  business  of  eugenics  will 
tend  more  and  more  toward  this  positive  side,  aristogenics,  it  is 
sometimes  called.  Xo  matter  to  what  extent  laws  may  be  passed, 
unless  the  eugenics  program  becomes  a part  of  the  American  civic 
religion,  the  financial  support  necessary  to  put  it  into  execution 
cannot  be  secured  from  the  several  legislatures.  Xor.  without  such 
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general  feeling,  will  it  be  possible  even  with  abundant  money  to 
effectively  execute  a program. 

If  America  is  to  escape  the  doom  of  nations  generally,  it  must 
breed  good  Americans.  The  fall  of  every  nation  in  history  has 
been  due  to  many  causes,  but  always  chiefest  among  these  causes 
has  been  the  decline  of  the  national  stock.  Nations  must  change, 
but  they  need  not  of  necessity  die  out.  A quickened  eugenics 
conscience  is  one  of  the  prerequisites  necessary  to  the  working  out 
of  a successful  eugenics  program.  Eugenics  must  be  diffused 
through  our  religious  and  moral  codes.  It  must  be  taught  throughout 
our  national  educational  system.  It  must  be  the  subject  of  con- 
tinued research.  Along  with  eugenical  advance  will  come  social 
and  moral  advancement,  for,  if  not,  why  should  we  try  to  breed 
better  persons?  The  more  moral  society  will  foster  the  eugenics 
ideal,  and  the  eugenics  program  will  in  turn  produce  people  sus- 
ceptible of  a higher  social  and  moral  development. 

To  epitomize — of  the  several  remedies  reviewed  segregation  and 
sterilization  are  the  ones  deemed  to  be  most  feasible  and  effective 
in  cutting  off  from  the  human  population  the  supply  of  defectives. 
Restrictive  marriage  laws  and  customs,  eugenic  education  of  the 
public,  of  prospective  marriage  consorts,  and  in  youth  of  potential 
parents,  and  general  environmental  betterment  are  all  eugenic  agen- 
cies of  great  value.  In  this  particular  problem,  however,  they  rank 
greatly  below  segregation  and  sterilization,  although  in  other  social 
programs  they  are  of  prime  importance.  We  condemn  Neo-Mal- 
thusianism because  in  it  we  fail  to  find  an  agency  able  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  defectives,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  fraught  with 
great  danger,  in  that  it  is  more  apt  to  strike  at  fecundity  in  our 
better  classes  than  among  degenerates.  Systems  of  matings  pur- 
porting to  remove  defective  traits,  polygamy,  euthanasia,  and  laissez- 
faire,  are  condemned  unreservedly.  i 
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In  approaching  the  discussion  of  a question  of  this  kind,  we 
need  to  remind  ourselves  that  humanity  as  a whole  is  sane  and 
sound.  Health  and  vigor  are  the  normal  and  prevailing  forces 
in  human  society  and  in  individual  lives.  For  our  own  sakes 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  defectives  and  degenerates  whom  we 
seek  to  help,  we  should  emphasize  and  exalt  the  reinvigorating 
power  of  health  and  the  joy  of  life.  Nothing  can  be  done  with 
any  promise  of  permanence  that  does  rely  upon  the  normal 
forces  already  resident  in  man  and  in  human  society.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  the  great  reproductive,  conserving  and  develop- 
ing forces  continue  unabated  and  will  continue,  in  spite  of  the 
evidences  of  degeneracy  that  meet  us  all  too  frequently. 

A second  reminder  is  always  in  order  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
viz.,  that  the  true  nursery  of  virtue,  morality  and  religion  is  the 
family  with  its  home  environment.  And  not  only  so,  but  health 
and  happiness  are  rarely  and  with  great  difficulty  attained  apart 
from  family  life.  Man  is  a social  being  and  the  family  is  the 
true  social  unit.  The  individual  is  only  a fragment,  and  when 
isolated,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  becoming  a derelict  on  the  ocean 
of  life.  The  family,  the  home,  is  the  only  place,  where  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  has  as  yet  been  realized  on  this  earth.  And  there 
is  no  joy  equal  to  that  which  reigns  in  a genuine  Christian  home, 
where  each  counts  others  better  than  himself  and  where  “ they 
have  all  things  in  common.” 

What  now  is  the  occasion  or  the  cause  of  the  too  prevalent 
moral  degeneracy  of  our  times?  What  has  broken  down  the 
moral  fiber  of  so  many  people,  young  and  old?  My  reply  is: 
the  want  and  the  lack  of  home  environment,  of  the  wholesome 
restraints  and  supports  of  family  life.  God  hath  set  the  solitary 
in  families,  but  we  of  our  day  are  over-emphasizing  the  right, 
independency  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  individual.  Hence 
the  large  number  of  human  derelicts,  and  the  alarming  amount 
of  broken  family  drift-wood  all  about  us.  The  greatest  depriva- 
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tion  that  can  possibly  come  to  a child  is  to  grow  up  homeless. 
It  thereby  misses  the  vitalizing  and  humanizing  forces  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  and  which  God  in  His  wise  providence  has  provided 
for  it. 

But  some  will  say  that  inheritance  and  heredity  account  for 
much  of  the  human  waste.  Perhaps  so,  but  certainly  not  for 
most  of  it,  nor  for  any  considerable  per  cent,  of  it.  The  repro- 
ductive forces  are  after  all  prophylactic  and  restorative.  Infants 
differ  surprisingly  little  in  possibilities  and  potentialities.  And 
ofttimes  the  most  unpromising  grow  up  into  the  strongest  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Then  too,  physical  defect  does  not 
always  carry  with  it  moral  defect.  Indeed,  the  two  have  no 
absolute  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  save  in  very  rare  instances, 
and  even  them  we  absolve  from  personal  responsibility.  Moral 
defect  is  actual  only  where  individual  responsibility  can  be 
clearly  ascribed.  Of  course,  the  aberrations  in  conduct  and  in 
manner  of  life  may  be  quite  as  wide  and  violent  in  the  case  of 
hereditary  defectives  or  degenerates  as  in  that  of  those  who  have 
chosen  for  themselves  the  downward  way.  But  the  sin  and 
guilt  are  not  equally  chargeable. 

Let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves  and  confess  that  almost  every 
inquiry  as  to  the  occasion  or  cause  of  youthful  delinquency 
leads  to  the  home  and  family  life.  And  why  not?  Is  there  any 
place  on  this  earth  comparable  to  a genuine  Christian  home  for 
the  unfolding  of  the  child-life  and  the  development  of  character? 
The  family,  I repeat,  is  the  true  social  unit.  Father,  mother 
and  children  form  a complete  community  in  which  every  virtue 
may  expand  and  be  disciplined  and  chastened  into  a firm  principle 
of  life  and  conduct.  And  there  are  no  actual  or  real  substitutes 
for  the  home  as  a school  of  virtue.  And  it  is  just  the  lack  of  this 
normal,  communal  life,  with  its  atmosphere  and  influences  that 
is  the  occasion  of  so  much  of  the  waywardness  and  recklessness 
among  the  youth  of  our  day.  Never  perhaps  has  the  Christian 
home  been  subjected  to  so  severe  a strain  as  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  recent  industrial  and  commercial  developments 
have  imposed  difficult  and  ofttimes  ruthless  conditions  and  require- 
ments upon  the  home.  The  consequent  demoralization  is,  of 
course,  temporary  and  transient,  but  it  is  none  the  less  deplorable. 
The  enormous  influx  of  foreigners,  the  shifting  of  great  masses 
of  the  laboring  people,  the  herding  of  families  in  huge  tenement 
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and  apartment  houses,  the  hour-requirements  of  shops  and 
factories,  the  scattering  of  the  children  at  an  early  age  to  secure 
employment — these  and  other  modern  movements  and  conditions 
have  worked  havoc  with  multitudes  of  homes.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  home  has  not  always  been  able  to  perform  its  true 
function  as  the  nursery  of  morality  and  religion!  Chastity, 
honesty,  industry,  responsibility,  equity,  patience,  forbearance, 
love — these  are  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  they  are  most 
easily  and  most  naturally  developed  in  the  home  with  its  inter- 
play of  family  life. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  these  days  that  every  indi- 
vidual human  being  learn  to  live  the  communal  life.  No  man 
liveth  to  himself  any  more,  or  can  do  so.  Modern  developments 
have  drawn  or  driven  us  closer  together.  For  weal  or  for  woe 
the  individual  must  share  his  life  with  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  and  he  will  in  time  be  more  or  less  moulded  by  his  social 
environment.  Each  individual  radiates  a moral  influence  and 
the  sum  of  these  constitutes  the  spirit  of  the  community.  In 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  protect  and  preserve  the  individual,  he  can 
no  longer  remain  an  independent,  unrelated  unit.  The  struggle 
is  between  individualism  and  eommunalism,  and  the  outcome 
will  be  as  always  a compromise. 

That  every  individual,  every  personality  has  rights  that  are 
sacred  and  inviolable  goes  without  saying.  But  he  also  has 
duties  and  obligations  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  The 
difficulty  is  to  find  the  pivot  of  moral  equilibrium,  upon  which 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  will  swing  freely  and 
fairly.  If  we  could  discover  this  pivotal  point,  we  should  have 
located  the  actual  center  of  moral  responsibility.  For  is  not 
morality,  after  all,  a question  of  the  true  interrelationship  between 
man  and  his  fellowmen?  “ Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them."  This  is 
the  “ golden  rule  ” and  it  is  the  sacred  law  of  communal  life. 
The  “ second  commandment"  is  like  unto  the  first:  “Thou 

shaft  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And  who  is  my  neighbor? 
Time  was,  and  that  not  many  decades  ago,  when  few  citizens 
of  any  country  felt  any  special  obligation  toward  the  citizens  of 
other  lands.  Foreigners  were  enemies  as  a matter  of  course. 
But  the  thought  is  gradually  and  silently  creeping  into  our 
hearts  that  all  men  are  brethren  and  must  be  reckoned  as 
neighbors. 
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Here  is  a second  and  supreme  strain  that  has  been  placed 
upon  us  of  this  day  and  generation.  The  world  has  suddenly 
grown  too  large  and  multiform  for  us.  It  is  also  too  chaotic 
and  contradictory  for  us  to  get  our  bearings  and  find  the  pivot 
of  moral  responsibility.  The  currents  and  cross-currents  drive 
us  thither  and  hither  and  neither  chart  nor  pole-star  seem  to  avail 
for  guidance  and  surety.  No  wonder  then  that  men  are  dis- 
traught and  bewildered  regarding  their  obligations  and  duties, 
while  the  clamor  of  the  individual  for  his  rights  is  heard  on  every 
side.  There  is  a din  and  tumult  rising  and  raging  in  every  land, 
such  as  has  not  been  known  before  since  the  world  began. 

Do  we  really  need  to  ask  the  question  now  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  moral  delinquency  and  degeneracy  peculiar  to  our  day? 
The  wonder  is  that  human  society  is  standing  the  strain  as  well 
as  it  is.  It  is  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel,  the  health  and  vigor 
which  is  our  heritage  from  God,  that  saves  humanity  from  utter 
collapse  and  will  save  it.  But  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. It  is  our  duty  as  social  workers  to  diagnose  the  cases 
of  moral  delinquency  and  degeneracy  and  seek  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  pestilence.  Suppose  we  take  the  case  of  the  social  evil. 
What  are  the  main  causes  of  its  spread  in  our  day?  We  pass 
by  the  general  fact  that  the  sexual  instinct  and  passion  is  deep- 
rooted  in  human  nature  and  ineradicable,  and  was  implanted 
by  God  for  a holy  and  beneficient  purpose.  It  insures  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race  and  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  family,  which  is  the  earthly  type  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  Like  all  human  passions  it  is  liable  to  abuse, 
and  may  burst  the  bounds  of  moral  restraint  and  work  destruction 
to  human  happiness  and  spiritual  welfare,  such  as  no  other  lapse 
from  virtue  can  bring.  But  we  have  a right  to  expect  and  demand 
the  higher  standard  of  purity  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  But  why  so  many  lapses  from  sexual  morality? 
I reply,  1.  The  lack  of  proper  instruction  of  the  children  by  the 
parents.  But  who  is  equal  to  this  most  difficult  of  all  parental 
tasks?  No  one!  Absolutely  no  one!  It  is  just  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  us  that  the  very  health  and  happiness  of  our  children 
are  dependent  upon  their  training  in  sexual  hygiene.  The  question 
involves  years  of  watchful  oversight  and  a meeting  of  the  natural 
queries  of  childhood  and  youth  with  answers  that  will  conserve 
the  holy  mysteries  of  human  life  and  strengthen  the  aspirations 
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for  noble  manhood  or  womanhood.  But  how  rarely  is  this  sacred 
parental  duty  intelligently  fulfilled!  More  often  it  is  wholly 
avoided  or  neglected  and  the  children  learn  the  deepest  facts 
from  unclean  lips  or  are  left  to  uncertain  surmises  concerning 
them. 

2.  A second  cause  of  incontinence  is  the  abnormal  mental 
and  physical  strain  put  upon  the  young  by  the  modern  industrial 
conditions  and  requirements.  The  monotony  and  nervous 
tension  involved  in  shop  and  factory  work  often  leads  to  physical 
disorders  of  various  sorts,  which  decrease  the  power  of  self- 
restraint  and  open  the  way  to  immorality.  Every  shop  and 
factor}’  employing  any  considerable  number  of  girls  should  have 
a competent  medical  and  social  advisor  to  share  their  life  and 
shield  them  in  times  of  weakness.  And  the  same  may  prove 
feasible  in  factories  employing  men. 

3.  A third  cause  of  sexual  delinquency  is  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  natural  social  intercourse  and  recreation,  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  young  people  are  away  from  home  or  have 
inadequate  home  accommodations.  This  I believe  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  in  any  way  responsible 
as  relatives,  friends,  or  employers.  Indeed,  the  community  as 
such  has  an  obligation  in  the  matter  far  heavier  than  it  has 
yet  recognized  or  realized.  The  need  of  social  opportunity  and 
recreation  under  wholesome  conditions  and  restraints,  which  shall 
be  within  the  easy  reach  of  all,  is  the  greatest  demand  of  our 
time.  And  the  municipality  can  well  afford  to  provide  recreational 
centers  under  competent  supervision.  Beginnings  have  been 
made  here  and  there,  but  only  beginnings.  Health,  happiness 
and  virtue  await  developments  along  such  lines. 

4.  A fourth  cause  of  laxness  in  morals  is  the  vulgar  shows 
and  public  entertainments  open  to  the  young  in  every  community 
without  any  pretence  at  reasonable  oversight.  Character  is 
formed  chiefly  and  fastest  in  seasons  of  relaxation  and  recreation. 
The  heart  is  then  open  to  every  influence  and  the  thoughts  and 
fancies  of  the  moment  become  the  ideals  and  principles  of  life. 
The  things  that  a boy  or  girl  learns  to  laugh  at,  and  that  engage 
their  interest  and  recur  to  their  imaginations  when  the  occasion 
is  past  will  stamp  themselves  upon  the  souls  for  weal  or  for  woe. 
We  take  great  care  that  our  children  go  to  school  and  that  is  well. 
But  do  we  make  equal  provision  for  their  leisure  hours,  which 
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are  even  more  determinative  of  happiness  and  character?  Why 
should  our  school  buildings  represent  only  toil  and  weariness  to 
the  children  and  youth?  Why  should  they  not  be  centers  of 
recreation  in  the  evenings  and  places  of  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment? And  they  should  be  constructed  with  these  ends  in 
view. 

5.  I have  not  mentioned  the  procurers,  and  the  solicitors 
who  infest  our  cities  and  lure  the  unwary  to  houses  of  shame  and 
infamy  and  blighting  disease.  The  reason  is  that  these  would 
find  few  victims  in  a city  where  the  homes  and  the  community 
as  a whole  were  fulfilling  their  highest  duty  to  the  youth  and 
young  manhood  and  womanhood.  An  ounce  of  prevention  in 
this  as  in  other  cases  is  worth  a pound  of  cure. 

And  finally  does  it  not  all  come  to  this,  that  we  should  seek 
to  eliminate  the  causes  of  delinquency  and  degeneracy,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  and  to  prevent  the  enormous  waste  and  the 
dire  misery  that  it  entails?  To  do  this  we  need  not  wait  for  some 
revolution  in  the  industrial  conditions  or  some  radical  change  in 
our  political  affairs.  The  cure  is  much  nearer  home.  Indeed, 
it  begins  at  home  in  the  family  life  and  should  extend  from  there 
throughout  the  community  until  each  and  every  child  has  a full 
chance  and  young  men  and  maidens  enjoy  life  and  have  it  more 
and  more  abundantly. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Noble,  Middletown,  Superintendent  Hospital  for  Insane. 

I can  agree  with  Prof.  Mitchell  heartily  in  the  statement  which  he 
makes  at  the  outset  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  home  in  preventing 
moral  degeneracy.  We  are  having  a great  many  institutions  for  every- 
thing, institutions  for  the  insane,  institutions  for  children,  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the  blind  and  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
defective  people,  and  still  I maintain  that  the  home  is  better  than  a fairly 
good  institution  for  any  child.  The  home  influence,  as  the  speaker  has 
told  you,  is  what  the  child  needs  and  must  have  rather  than  anything 
which  an  institution  can  give  him. 

I also  am  inclined  to  regard  the  crowding  of  tenement  houses  and 
tenement  house  land  as  responsible  for  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  child. 
We  have  two  kinds  of  defects  in  children  and  in  grown  people.  We  have 
the  degeneracy  that  is  hereditary  and  that  which  is  acquired.  I think 
the  hereditary  delinquency  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  the  most 
frequent.  That  which  is  acquired  we  can  deal  with  more  readily  and  in  a 
briefer  period  of  time  than  that  which  is  hereditary.  There  are  the  several 
plans  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  ruling  out  and  estopping  of  the 
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hereditary  moral  delinquency,  such  as  supervision  of  the  marriage  of 
the  unfit  and  by  surgical  procedure  and  several  others  which  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention.  That  of  overseeing  marriage  is  confessedly  a 
failure  and  the  surgical  procedure  is  of  so  recent  origin  that  we  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  estimate  its  results. 

E.  W.  Goodenough,  M.D.,  Waterbury. 


There  were  one  or  two  points  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Montgomery 
which  were  in  line  with  a matter  which  is  of  very  great  interest  to  me. 
In  the  last  two  years  I have  in  the  public  schools  come  across  several 
children  in  the  first  grade,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  who  were 
feeble-minded  or  even  imbecile.  That  such  children  should  attend  school 
with  small  children  seemed  to  me  a very  serious  matter,  and  these  chil- 
dren were  all  at  my  recommendation  removed  from  school.  In  an  attempt 
to  find  some  place  where  they  could  be  taken  care  of.  I have  found  that 
we  have  not  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  sufficient  places  to  put  the  feeble- 
minded and  imbecile  children  that  we  have  in  the  city  of  Waterbury, 
to  say  nothing  of  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  It 
is  a very,  very  serious  matter  to  me  that  these  children  about  the  age  of 
puberty  are  allowed  to  roam  around  the  streets,  are  given  no  home  in- 
fluence, are  given  no  education  whatever,  and  are  really  a menace  to  the 
community.  When  thej''  are  reported  to  the  selectmen  and  when  we  en- 
deavor to  find  some  place  to  put  these  children,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  them  in  anywhere  for  six  months  or  a year  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  perhaps  we  have  offended  those  who  have  charge  of  them  so  that 
these  children  would  not  be  surrendered.  Every  one  of  us  should  see  to 
it  that  this  next  Legislature  in  some  way  or  other,  should  find  money 
enough  to  get  a place,  either  by  extending  our  present  buildings  in  Lake- 
ville or  finding  some  new  place  where  these  children  can  be  sent  and  sent 
at  once.  Another  thing,  there  should  be  some  way  found  whereby  we 
also  should  have  people  like  Mrs.  Montgomery  around  our  State  finding 
these  feeble-minded  children  and  seeing  that  they  are  taken  care  of. 

W.  H.  C arm  alt,  M.D.,  New  Haven. 

The  question  of  heredity  is  the  most  important  in  the  whole  matter 
to  my  mind,  and  laws  should  be  made  (and  are  to  a certain  extent  made 
but  not  observed)  in  regard  to  preventing  the  mating  of  the  unfit.  You 
will  recollect  a few  years  ago  the  State  of  Connecticut  had  to  pass  a law 
to  prevent  the  mating  of  epileptics.  That  came  to  pass  by  reason  that 
the  selectmen  of  one  town  having  the  care  of  a defective  woman  would 
cast  her  over  into  another  town  and  marry  her  to  another  defective,  so 
that  the  other  town  would  support  her.  The  selectmen  were  running  a 
game  against  each  other  as  to  who  should  take  care  of  these  paupers, 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  the  result  of  this  mating  would  be  more 
defectives.  Now  that  question  was  to  a certain  extent  met  by  the  law  of 
Connecticut  preventing  the  marriage  of  epileptics,  but  it  is  a law  that 
is  noted  in  the  breach  rather  than  in  the  observance. 

Now  there  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  defectives  are  caused 
by  improper  mating  and  these  charts  that  you  have  seen,  and  others 
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which  could  be  shown  if  the  subject  is  investigated,  carry  away  back 
for  generations  this  question  of  heredity  in  defectives. 

A Voice:  Will  the  Chair  permit  me  to  read  the  State  law  in  regard 

to  this? 

The  Chairman:  I think  it  would  be  proper  at  this  time. 

A Voice:  Marriage  of  Epileptics  and  Imbeciles.  Every  man 

and  woman,  either  of  whom  is  epileptic,  imbecile,  or  feeble-minded,  who 
shall  intermarry,  or  live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  when  the  woman 
is  under  45  years  of  age,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years. 
But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  mutual 
relations  of  any  man  and  woman  lawfully  married  on  or  before  the 
thirty-first  of  July,  1895. 

Procuring  or  Aiding  such  Marriage.  Every  person  who 
shall  advise,  aid,  abet,  cause,  or  assist  in  procuring  the  marriage  of  the 
persons  described  in  Section  1354,  knowing  them  or  either  of  them  to 
be  epileptic,  imbecile,  or  feeble-minded,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Penalty  for  Carnal  Knowledge  in  Certain  Cases.  Every  man 
who  shall  carnally  know  any  female  under  the  age  of  45  years  who  is 
epileptic,  imbecile,  or  feeble-minded,  or  a pauper,  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years.  Every  man  who  is  epileptic  who  shall  carnally 
know  any  female  under  the  age  of  45  years,  and  every  female  under  the 
age  of  45  years  who  shall  consent  to  be  carnally  known  by  any  man  who 
is  epileptic,  imbecile  or  feeble-minded,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years. 

Joining  Persons  in  Marriage  without  Authority.  Whoever 
undertakes  to  join  persons  in  marriage,  knowing  that  he  is  not  authorized 
so  to  do,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Mrs.  Montgomery:  Do  you  know  of  any  minister  that  has  ever 

been  prosecuted  under  that  law? 

A Voice:  I do  not. 

The  Chairman:  Theoretically  this  is  all  very  good.  Those  of  us 

who  are  in  court  frequently  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  convict  any  one 
under  that.  We  know  of  very  many  marriages  of  this  kind.  A person 
may  be  desirous  of  marrying  a demented  woman  and  he  has  said  she  is 
all  right  when  he  married  her.  Sometimes  it  is  the  man  that  has  the 
disease.  These  persons  are  keen  and  just  know  enough  to  get  married. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Staples,  Waterbury. 

How  under  the  present  legal  status  of  the  situation  is  a minister  to 
know  whether  the  man  or  woman  is  an  epileptic?  I take  it  that  epileptics 
have  sane  periods  when  they  act  like  other  people  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  people  drift  around  to  a minister  to  be  married.  Is  there 
any  provision  by  which  epileptics  are  to  be  known? 

The  Chairman:  We  don’t  expect  a theologian  to  be  a diagnostician. 
I think  the  statute  says  “Knowing  them  to  be  such.”  If  he  marries  them 
and  doesn’t  know  it  of  course  he  isn’t  bound  by  it. 
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Mr.  Staples:  Why  wouldn’t  it  be  well  to  recommend  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  the  Town  Clerk  or  the  authority  issuing  the  license  should 
ascertain  by  some  due  course  of  law  whether  the  persons  seeking  the 
license  are  or  are  not  of  sound  mind,  or  sane? 

The  Chairman:  The  Town  Clerk  is  in  no  better  position  to  know 

than  the  minister.  He's  got  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  people.  Some- 
times the}'  are  married  by  the  justices.  Anyway  they  are  married  and 
sometimes  an  epileptic  doesn’t  have  a convulsion  in  six  months,  some- 
times a year  and  sometimes  two  years. 

Dr.  Carmalt:  I should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

city  of  Chicago  has  lately  issued  an  order  that  anyone  affected  with  a 
communicable  disease  shall  not  marry.  Now  they  have  got  to  bring  a 
certificate  of  health  from  their  physician  on  both  sides,  that  they  have 
no  disease  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  marry,  phys- 
ically or  mentally. 

Arnold  L.  Gessell,  New  Haven. 

Professor  of  Education,  Yale  University. 

I think  it  would  be  wrong  if  we  had  the  impression  that  because 
Dr.  Laughlin's  address  is  so  scientific,  it  has  no  practical  bearing.  Classi- 
fication is  one  of  the  most  important  new  things  in  charity,  correction 
and  education.  Classification  to  my  mind  means  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a cold-blooded,  scientific  aiding  with  reference  to  these  problems 
of  life  as  a substitute  for  the  vague  railings  of  humanitarianism.  We 
have  to  get  some  surgeon's  or  physician’s  interpretation  of  these  problems, 
otherwise  we  shall  make  a great  many  mistakes.  To  my  mind,  the  im- 
portant place  to  classify  is  the  public  school.  It  is  the  public  agency  and 
it  ought  to  be  a clearing  house,  a selective  agency  for  the  present  purpose. 
At  present  most  schools  classify  children  with  respect  to  years  and  only 
years,  and  if  one  goes  into  the  public  schools  with  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  diagnosing  a classification,  one  finds  all  these  examples  of  the  classified 
human  stock  represented.  I have  within  the  last  few  months  found 
feeble-minded  of  all  three  grades — idiot,  imbecile,  mgron — a great  many 
boys  and  girls  in  the  first  and  second  grades  who  are  of  the  High  c'chool 
age. 

In  the  State  Prison  you  see  the  same  lack  of  mental  classification. 
You  will  find  a boy  there  full  of  obstinacy;  another  boy  who  is  there 
because  he  was  mischievous;  another  boy  who  is  supposed  to  be  a tough 
and  upon  examination  proves  not  to  be  a tough  but  to  be  as  feeble-minded 
as  can  be.  And  they  are  trying  to  go  to  work,  starting  because  they  are 
fourteen  years  of  age,  trying  to  get  something  to  do  when  they  could  not 
pass  an  examination  in  fractions.  I have  found  a good  many  children, 
unstable  children,  who  are  going  to  be  the  insane  of  the  future.  That 
is  the  point  we  are  missing,  I think,  at  present,  because  we  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  this  work,  and  in  the  future  the  school  is  to  be  the  clearing 
house.  We  must  classify  them  and  separate  the  normal  and  sub-normal, 
the  doubtful  and  the  border  line  cases,  etc.  I am  sure  some  day  all  the 
schools  will  keep  a register  of  the  sub-normal  children  and  all  the  prob- 
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lematical  children,  a yearly  register,  a follow-up  register,  and  they  will 
finally  lead  up  to  a State  register.  In  some  States  they  decide  in  this 
way  whether  persons  are  eligible  for  marriage  or  not.  Eligible  for  marriage 
so  that  the  minister  who  has  been  talking  to  us  this  afternoon  may  go 
to  this  register  and  find  out  what  the  judgment  of  the  experts  working 
in  the  schools  and  elsewhere  has  been  on  these  candidates  for  marriage* 
If  this  classification  means  anything  or  is  to  lead  to  anything,  it  must 
lead  to  a proper  record  on  the  books  through  classification,  and  only 
in  that  way  can  we  mark  the  unfit.  And  we  must  begin  to  classify  so 
in  the  primary  grades,  if  we  are  going  to  carry  out  what  little  reformatory 
work  is  possible. 

Miss  J.  I.  Belyea,  New  Haven. 

Conn.  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

When  I was  shown  these  subjects  for  consideration  this  afternoon, 
I seized  upon  the  third,  Classification  of  Defectives,  because  as  a social 
worker  I am  very  much  interested  in  that.  After  one  has  worked  a year 
or  a year  and  a half  on  one  case  to  get  it  admitted  to  Lakeville,  one’s 
patience  gives  way.  That  is  a case  that  was  registered  in  our  Society 
some  two  months  before  I came  to  Connecticut,  and  I think  about  a 
month  ago  it  was  sent  to  Lakeville.  What  I would  like  to  see  in  Connecti- 
cut is  more  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  and  I must  say  that  we  must 
carry  on  our  work  along  that  line. 

Alexander  Johnson,  Indiana. 

Gen.  Sec’y  National  Conference  of  Charities. 

We  all  know  that  sterilization  was  sufficiently  exposed  here  this 
afternoon.  I don’t  think  its  best  friends  will  have  very  much  to  say  for 
it  after  what  they  heard  said.  I consider  it  a very  serious  recurrence 
to  the  previous  condition  of  civilization  and  a very  great  pity.  I will 
admit  that  it  first  originated  in  my  State.  I am  very  sorry  that  it  took 
place  in  Indiana.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  State.  To  begin  with, 
if  the  operation  is  conducted  according  to  law  in  our  State,  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary  because  the  law  says  that  it  shall  be  confined  to  incurable 
idiots  and  imbeciles  and  the  law  says  that  they  shall  be  kept  in  con- 
finement as  long  as  they  live.  If  they  are  so  kept  in  confinement  what 
is  the  use  of  the  operation? 

On  the  other  hand,  segregation  is  entirely  feasible,  entirely  prac- 
ticable. I can  prove  to  you  that  at  least  forty  per  cent,  of  all  that  class 
of  imbeciles  and  morons — and  nobody  knew  that  word  two  years  ago, 
I hope  you  know  what  it  means;  it  means  the  very  highest  grade  of  the 
feeble-minded — I believe  the  higher  class  of  feeble-minded  can  be  made 
to  support  themselves  in  the  right  amount  of  time,  under  wise  treatment. 
I believe  it  is  entirely  feasible  for  the  other  sixty  per  cent. — at  least  one- 
half  of  those  can  be  led  to  do  a great  deal  for  themselves.  I am  con- 
fident that  the  whole  class  with  common  sense,  good  common  sense, 
can  be  cared  for  at  no  greater  expense,  or  not  as  great  expense,  as  the 
present  average  cost  is  in  the  village  or  town  almshouse.  Now  they 
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have  to  be  cared  for  somewhere,  you  know,  and  the  question  is,  will 
you  care  for  them  properly?  Or  care  for  them  improperly?  W ill  you 
do  it  at  the  greatest  economy  or  at  the  greatest  cost? 

The  fact  that  we  have  to  face  is  just  simply  this,  that  we  have  about 
as  many  feeble-minded  of  various  grades,  perhaps,  as  we  have  of  insane, 
of  which  throughout  the  United  States  something  like  eighty-five  per 
cent,  are  given  more  or  less  proper  care.  Throughout  the  United  States 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  only  of  the  feeble-minded  are  given  more  or  less 
proper  care,  and  it  is  a matter  of  danger  to  the  body  politic.  The  feeble- 
minded are  a very  much  greater  danger  than  are  the  insane.  They  are 
sure  to  procreate,  sure  to  increase  and  the  insane  are  not.  Why  is  that 
so?  Because  we  are  afraid  of  the  insane  and  we  disregard  the  idiot. 
If  you  supposed  at  the  present  moment  that  there  were  75  to  100  insane 
men  from  the  Middletown  Insane  Asylum  on  the  streets  of  Waterbury, 
everybody  in  this  room  would  go  out  under  more  or  less  protection  of 
the  police,  and  you  would  all  be  afraid  of  them.  To  be  afraid  of  them 
is  what  you  ought  to  be,  not  from  personal  violence  to  yourselves,  but 
from  the  result  to  the  body  politic.  I speak  positively  upon  this  for 
back  ten  or  twelve  years  I had  charge  of  the  feeble-minded  people  of  an 
institution  with  over  four  hundred  when  I took  charge  and  I left  a thous- 
and behind  me  when  I left  that  institution.  We  then  thought  we  had 
provided  for  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  the  State,  perhaps 
only  one-fifth  of  them,  but  what  you  want  to  do  in  Connecticut  is  to 
face  the  problem  practically  and  I think  that  the  ivnole  class  ought  to 
be  segregated.  It  does  not  need  to  cost  such  an  amount  of  money. 
It  wants  permanency.  It  wants  wisdom.  It  wants  to  take  them  in 
where  it  will  amount  to  something,  because  it  has  been  said  you  can  do 
a great  deal  with  a feeble-minded  boy  if  you  keep  him  long  enough. 
A great  many  of  them,  much  greater  than  one-half  of  them,  can  be 
taught  to  do  something,  and  all  of  them  ought  to  be  taken  under  safe 
care — all  of  them  and  not  a selected  few,  as  you  in  Connecticut  and 
everybody  else  in  every  State  in  the  Union  are  doing. 

I personally  examined  the  records  of  over  two  thousand  cases  and 
I did  my  very  best  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  those  people  owed 
their  disaster  to  heredity,  and  I am  confident  that  sixty-five  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  is  a very  conservative  estimate.  Now,  don't  you  see,  if 
you  will  just  take  proper  care  of  these  persons,  the  generation  of  years 
to  come  will  onhT  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  much?  We  will  always 
have  some  cases,  some  cases  of  degeneracy  of  one  kind  or  another,  but 
the  mass  or  great  body  of  people  can  be  controlled  and  eliminated  by  a 
method  which  is  humane,  which  is  common  sense,  which  is  scientific 
and  which  has  everything  in  its  favor  and  can  hardly  be  criticized  except 
upon  the  one  charge  of  expense,  and  that  I think  I can  prove  to  you  is 
a bugbear  and  you  don't  need  to  be  afraid  of  it. 

Paul  Waterman,  M.D.,  Hartford. 

There  is  little  need  of  defining  to  this  body  the  goal  for  which  we 
are  striving  or  of  justifying  it  by  a rehearsal  of  the  many  facts  with  which 
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we  are  familiar.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  scientific  eugenics 
must  and  will  become  an  accepted  doctrine,  that  mating  of  the  unfit 
must  be  prevented,  or  that  their  sterilization  is  a desirable  procedure. 
Our  difficulties  are  far  less  academic  than  practical.  In  1909  Connecti- 
cut found  great  credit  among  the  states  by  enacting  a law  for  the  pre- 
vention of  procreation  among  the  criminal  and  insane.  And  there  it 
rests,  sleeping  in  the  statute-book,  although  it  did  hover  on  the  brink  of 
waking  once,  and  once  only,  so  far  as  I know,  when  the  board  considered 
two  cases  at  the  State  Prison. 

Two  reasons  for  this  inactivity  of  the  law  appear,  two  reasons  in 
chief,  heading  various  minor  ones.  In  the  first  place  I conceive  the  law 
to  have  been  too  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  second, 
somewhat  in  conflict  with  the  present  judicial  concept  of  the  police  power. 
For  the  modification  of  public  opinion  there  is  one  active  method — edu- 
cation. I believe  that  the  State  should  prosecute  an  active,  progressive 
campaign  of  education  in  all  social  questions  and  that  its  Board  of  Health 
should  do  this  work  in  the  department  of  hygiene.  This  method  is 
followed  by  several  European  countries  and  has  been  successful  in  numer- 
ous cities  and  states  in  America.  The  problem  of  defectives  and  their 
relation  to  the  State  lends  itself  so  rapidly  to  popular  demonstration 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that  slight  effort  would  yield  big  results. 

Furthermore,  instruction  of  the  people  in  matters  of  public  import, 
I take  to  be  not  so  much  a need  as  a right  of  the  individual  and  I believe 
that  on  the  latter  ground  the  State  should  not  terminate  its  formal 
educational  activities  after  closing  the  public  school  doors  on  its  youth. 
I think  also  that  we  make  too  great  a bugaboo  out  of  public  opinion  in 
our  fear  of  its  criticism  of  zealous  performance  of  the  laws.  Time  and 
again  it  has  been  proven  that  the  public  has  responded  favorably  and 
with  hearty  co-operation  to  the  full  enforcement  of  the  law  by  courageous 
officials.  At  the  least,  I think  both  the  people  and  the  law  should  be 
given  a better  chance  to  show  what  sort  of  stuff  they  are  made  of. 

Judicial  opinion  bears  a certain  relation  to  public  opinion  and, 
notwithstanding  its  pretence  of  aloofness  and  its  formal  rules,  is,  never- 
theless, subject  to  social  forces.  It  does,  however,  present  some  obstacle 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  question,  and,  to  my  mind,  does  so 
with  some  justness,  because  the  law  as  it  stands  does  not  conserve  to 
the  individual  all  of  the  rights  that  accord  with  our  present  ideas  of 
justice.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  I believe  that  an  amendment  to  our 
present  law  should  be  constructed  with  the  utmost  consideration  of  this 
aspect  of  the  question  and  presented  for  enactment.  The  New  Jersey 
law  seems  to  meet  the  objection  of  unconstitutionality  far  more  fully 
than  any  one  of  this  nature  which  I have  seen,  and  we  should  do  well 
to  remodel  ours  more  or  less  closely  upon  it. 

I venture  to  note  certain  other  features  in  the  law  as  it  exists,  which 
might  well  be  considered  for  amendment  at  the  same  time,  such  as, 
the  giving  of  more  power  of  initiative  and  more  assurance  of  initiative 
to  the  board  as  a whole,  the  extension  of  the  law  to  cover  a wider  group 
of  institutions  and  of  defectives  or  unfit,  a less  restricted  definition  of 
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the  measure  of  sterilization  to  be  applied,  and  some  qualification,  per- 
haps, of  the  provisions  of  Section  2,  which  restrict  performance  of  the 
operation,  otherwise  than  as  specified  in  Section  1,  to  cases  of  medical 
necessity,  with  the  implication  of  a very  strict  interpretation  of  the  last 
phrase.  The  object  of  this  law  seems  to  have  been  to  introduce  the 
question  of  artificial  sterilization  of  the  unfit  to  legislative  consideration 
and  to  prove  that  such  a measure  could  be  passed.  This  purpose  it  has 
served  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  render  some  such  measure  effective. 

There  is  sufficient  presumptive  ground  for  the  initiation  of  eugenic 
measures  by  the  State,  but  in  justice  to  the  people  and  to  the  scientific 
principle  applied,  the  State  must  prove  to  itself  the  practical  value  of 
these  principles  and  the  need  of  their  application.  To  this  end  I quote 
the  recommendation  of  several  eminent  scientists  of  this  State  that  a 
board  of  research  and  records  be  established  for  the  determination  of 
the  social  value  of  its  citizens,  to  undertake,  as  it  were,  the  first  step 
in  that  new  system  of  communal  bookkeeping,  which  will  enable  us, 
as  no  other  system  can,  to  plan  the  business  of  the  commonwealth  for 
years  to  come,  and  rid  us  of  the  faults  of  the  present  method,  where- 
under  we  are  unable  to  free  the  state  from  the  debts  of  past  generations. 
It  is  feasible,  it  is  already  being  done  elsewhere,  and  it  can  be  done  here 
in  Connecticut,  just  as  surely  as  it  must  be  done  some  day. 

The  recommendations,  therefore,  that  I have  to  make  are  three, 
and  they  can  come  before  the  public  from  no  other  source  more  fittingly 
than  from  this  body:  1.  State  education  in  social  hygiene;  2.  Effective 

amendment  of  the  law  concerning  the  prevention  of  procreation;  and  3. 
Establishment  of  a Bureau  of  Eugenics. 

If  you  will  permit  me  I will  read  the  law  on  that  subject.  Chapter 
209,  Public  Acts  of  1909.  An  Act  Concerning  Operations  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Procreation. 

Sec.  1 The  Directors  of  the  State  Prison  and  the  Superintendents 
of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  insane,  at  Middletown  and  Norwich,  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  for  each  of  said  institutions 
respectively  two  skilled  surgeons,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  physician 
or  surgeon  in  charge  at  each  of  said  institutions,  shall  constitute  a board, 
the  duty  of  which  shall  be  to  examine  such  inmates  of  said  institutions 
as  are  reported  to  them  by  the  warden,  superintendent,  or  the  physician 
or  surgeon  in  charge,  to  be  persons  by  whom  procreation  would  be  inad- 
visable. Such  board  shall  examine  the  physical  and  mental  condition 
of  such  persons  and  their  record  and  family  history  so  far  as  the  same  can 
be  ascertained,  and  if.  in  the  judgment  of  a majority  of  said  board, 
procreation  by  any  such  persons  would  produce  children  with  an  in- 
herited tendency  to  crime,  insanity,  feeble-mindedness,  idiocy,  or  imbe- 
cility, and  there  is  no  probability  that  the  condition  of  any  such  persons 
so  examined  will  improve  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  procreation  by 
any  such  person  advisable,  or  if  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  any 
such  person  will  be  substantially  improved  thereby,  then  said  board 
shall  appoint  one  of  its  members  to  perform  the  operation  of  vasectomy 
or  oophorectomy,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  such  person.  Such  operation 
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shall  be  performed  in  a safe  and  humane  manner,  and  the  board  making 
such  examination  and  the  surgeon  performing  such  operation  shall  receive 
from  the  state  such  compensation  for  services  rendered  as  the  warden 
of  the  state  prison,  or  the  superintendent  of  either  of  such  hospitals  shall 
deem  reasonable.  Sec.  2.  Except  as  authorized  by  this  act,  every 
person  who  shall  perform,  encourage,  assist  in,  or  otherwise  promote 
the  performance  of  either  of  the  operations  described  in  section  one  of 
this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  power  to  procreate  the  human 
species,  or  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  permit  either  of  such  opera- 
tions to  be  performed  upon  such  person,  unless  the  same  shall  be  a medical 
necessity,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
in  the  state  prison  not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Carmalt,  New  Haven. 

I think  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  with  regard  to  our  law.  I agree 
entirely  with  Dr.  Waterman’s  criticism  of  it.  I happen  to  be  one  of  the 
unfortunates  who  fall  under  his  criticism,  that  we  have  done  nothing 
and  we  have  done  nothing,  why?  Simply  because  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  do  anything  under  the  law.  We  have  to  wait  until  the  warden  of  the 
state  prison  or  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  presents  these  cases  to 
us.  With  reference  to  that,  we  were  present  at  the  one  meeting  that 
was  held  at  the  State’s  prison.  We  wanted  to  get  a history  of  the  case, 
and  that  brings  us  down  to  another  point — this  operation  is  not  to  be 
done  for  a scientific  measure,  not  for  a crime,  but  to  prevent  procreation. 
That  depends  largely  on  the  heredity  of  these  people,  and  we  don’t  know 
anything  about  it.  Our  statistics  don’t  give  it.  The  history  of  the 
inmates  of  the  State  Prison  don’t  go  beyond  the  committal.  We  want 
to  get  the  history  of  a man’s  parents  and  his  family,  to  know  just  what 
he  had  been  doing,  how  much  accident  there  was  in  the  individual  crime 
for  which  he  is  in  State  Prison. 

We  have  got  to  speak  on  this'  subject  from  two  points  of  view,  first 
from  the  individual  and  then  from  that  of  the  state  or  community. 
Now  with  the  individual  we  want  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  to  make 
that  man  a better  man,  or  boy,  beginning  at  the  earliest  time.  Then 
we  have  got  to  introduce  the  system  in  our  public  schools  that  has  been 
referred  to.  We  want  to  know  where  they  stand  in  the  beginning,  and 
in  order  to  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  our  teachers  taught  to  classify 
these  children  according  to  certain  age. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  community.  This  segregation  problem  is 
an  immense  one  and  I doubt  very  much  if  the  state  could  afford  to  take 
care  of  all  those  people  all  the  days  of  their  life.  You  will  find  our  taxes 
a great  deal  more  than  you  think  we  can  afford.  Segregation  may  be 
very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  don’t  go  far  enough.  The  question 
of  sterilization  does  come  in,  and  as  Dr.  Waterman  says,  however,  the 
law  should  be  repealed  and  allowed  more  latitude  than  simply  the  sanc- 
tioning of  vasectomy.  Vasectomy  does  good  as  far  as  it  goes  but  it 
don’t  go  far  enough  and  more  latitude  should  be  given  to  the  board  with 
regard  to  what  particular  operation  should  be  done. 
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Harry  Hoffman,  M.D.,  Norwich,  State  Hospital  for  Insane. 

Speaking  more  particularly  about  the  paper  under  discussion,  the 
sterilization  law  of  New  Jersey  and  our  law  here  in  Connecticut,  I)r. 
Waterman  read  the  law  and  you  will  notice  that  there  are  two  reasons 
for  which  sterilization  can  be  done,  one  is  to  prevent  procreation  and 
the  other  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient.  The  staff  of  the  Norwich 
Hospital  has  had  numerous  discussions  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would 
take  any  action  under  this  law  and  at  present  we  have  done  nothing 
under  the  first  head  but  we  have  operated  on  two  cases  and  it  was  because 
we  thought  it  would  be  a benefit  to  their  health.  They  were  both  women 
who  became  disturbed  more  or  less  regularly  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  a year  and  they  both,  when  they  were  operated  upon,  showed 
some  slight  improvement.  As  yet  we  have  not  felt  that  we  would  have 
the  support  of  the  community  and  that  we  might  get  into  legal  difficulty 
by  proceeding  with  the  first  provision  on  procreation. 


FOURTH  GENERAL  SESSION. 

Monday,  8 p.  m.,  April  15,  1912. 


Committee  on  Public  Health. 
Chairman,  Frank  K.  Hallock,  M.D.,  Cromwell. 


The  Chairman  : Amidst  the  social  and  political  unrest  which 
is  agitating  the  people  of  every  civilized  and  semi-civilized  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  is  an  immense  comfort  and  satisfaction 
to  know  that  science,  and  especially  medical  science,  is  pursuing 
its  steady  onward  march  carrying  its  investigation  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  secrets  of  life  and  making  clearer  and  clearer  the 
facts  upon  which  the  preservation  of  the  races  of  men  depends. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  chairman  of  this  section  to  give 
an  address,  but  I may  be  allowed  to  make  very  briefly  two  sug- 
gestions to  the  members  of  this  Conference.  First,  it  should  be 
the  business  of  some  committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to 
study  and  develop  a scheme  or  plan  for  the  most  scientific,  sys- 
tematic and  efficient  conduct  of  the  health  and  sanitary  interests 
of  our  State.  As  it  is  now  the  various  State  boards,  commissions, 
committees,  societies,  etc.,  are- quite  independent  in  their  actions. 
There  is  a lack  of  cohesion  and  an  absence  of  a united  compre- 
hensive method  of  operation.  To  consolidate  and  simplify  may 
not  be  an  easy  task;  but  certainly  the  questions  of  divided  re- 
sponsibility, of  insufficient  authority  and  of  working  at  cross 
purposes  could  be  solved.  The  time  may  not  be  ripe  for  placing 
the  entire  health  interests  of  the  State  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  one  supreme  board  of  health  and  sanitation,  but  no 
one  familiar  with  the  present  system  will  deny  the  imperative 
necessity  of  increasing  the  powers  and  scope  of  functions  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  State  Board  of  Charities. 

The  second  suggestion  that  I would  make  relates  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a National  Hospital  Sunday.  The  first  Sunday  col- 
lection for  the  benefit  of  hospitals  in  this  country  was  taken  up 
in  the  churches  of  New  York  City  in  1873.  This  form  of  church 
charity  was  adopted  from  England  where  it  has  been  in  operation 
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many  years.  Following  the  example  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  in  appointing  one  Sunday  in  the  year  to  be  known  as 
Tuberculosis  Day,  I would  suggest  that  the  officers  of  this  ( in- 
ference consider  the  advisability  of  instructing  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  through  its  delegates,  to  bring  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  the  question  of  inaug- 
urating a movement  to  found  a National  Hospital  Sunday.  To 
have  such  a universally  recognized  day  would  certainly  increase 
the  funds  and  make  more  wide-spread  the  interest  in  hospitals 
all  over  our  land.  To  have  the  credit  of  starting  such  a movement 
seems  to  me  worth  the  while  of  the  Connecticut  delegates  to  the 
National  Conference. 


THE  PROGRESS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


Edward  Beecher  Hooker,  M.D.,  Hartford. 


It  is  a good  rule  to  stick  to  one’s  subject,  whether  it  be  writing 
a paper  or  sawing  wood.  But  I cannot  do  even  scanty  justice  to 
this  subject  without  touching  upon  business,  economics,  socialism, 
ethics  and  religion  And  I may  preach  a sermon  besides.  But 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  Chairman  originally  gave  me 
thirty  minutes  and  I have  voluntarily  cut  it  down  to  twenty. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  tuberculosis  problem  during 
the  past  year.  The  Hartford  County  Sanatorium  has  been  put 
in  full  operation.  The  Middlesex  and  New  London  County  san- 
atoria have  not  yet  been  built,  but  a site  has  been  purchased  at 
Norwich  for  the  latter.  With  all  the  State  sanatoria  in  operation, 
in  addition  to  the  hospitals  and  private  sanatoria,  those  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis,  who  need  institutional  treatment,  should  be 
cared  for.  But  the  adequate  care  of  those  already  afflicted  with 
this  disease,  necessary  though  it  may  be,  is  not  bv  any  means  all 
of  the  tuberculosis  problem.  The  prevention  of  the  disease  is 
the  goal  we  are  striving  to  reach.  The  factors  that  enter  into 
prevention  (ignoring  heredity)  are  the  destruction  of  the  expecto- 
ration of  tuberculous  persons,  proper  housing,  with  sufficient 
sunlight  and  air,  and  sufficient  nourishment.  And  to  have  any 
hope  of  being  effective  we  should  direct  our  best  efforts  to  the 
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protection  of  the  children.  The  danger  of  infection  from  tuber- 
culous persons  has  been  so  often  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  need 
of  mentioning  it.  That  the  dwellings  of  those  whose  wages  are 
barely  sufficient  to  maintain  existence  are  unsanitary  is  equally 
well  known  and  yet  there  is  urgent  need  of  mentioning  it  and 
emphasizing  it.  I will  take  up  this  phase  later  when  discussing 
tenement  house  legislation.  The  out-door  schools  which  have 
been  established  in  a few  places  in  this  State  are  potent  factors 
in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  They  have  proved  uniformly 
beneficial  in  this  and  other  States,  raising  the  vitality  and  immunity 
of  delicate  children.  There  should  be  at  least  one  such  school  in 
every  city  and  large  town  in  the  State.  Money  was  appropriated 
by  the  last  Legislature  for  an  epileptic  colony  and  a site  has  been 
purchased  in  Mansfield  for  this  purpose 

The  prevention  of  venereal  disease  is  a matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance and  greatest  difficulty.  No  more  baffling  and  perplexing 
problem  exists.  No  legislation  has  thus  far  been  attempted  concern- 
ing it  in  this  State  and  in  but  few  States.  There  is  wide  and  emphatic 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  such  legislation  and  until  a con- 
siderable degree  of  unanimity  is  reached,  as  in  the  case  with  tu- 
berculosis, it  is  unlikely  that  any  laws  will  be  enacted  bearing 
upon  it.  The  first  step  in  the  control  of  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  is  the  reporting  of  such  cases  to  the  health  board.  This 
has  been  attempted  in  California,  the  names  of  the  victims  being 
withheld,  however,  and  numbers  being  used  to  designate  them. 
As  this  class  of  patients  is  notoriously  transitory,  going  from  one 
physician  to  another,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  reliable  data 
can  in  this  way  be  secured.  The  Connecticut  Society  of  Social 
Hygiene  has  taken  this  matter  up  and  one  of  its  committees  is 
now  attempting  an  enumeration  of  cases  of  venereal  disease 
treated  by  physicians  in  this  State  last  year.  As  no  names  are 
asked,  or  would  be  given  if  asked,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reach  an 
approximately  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  such  cases. 
This  active  and  useful  society  is  conducting  an  educational  cam- 
paign which  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  good. 

The  extent  and  the  disastrous  results  of  venereal  disease, 
upon  the  guilty  and  innocent  alike,  have  been  declaimed  by 
eminent  specialists  in  impressive  and  alarming  figures.  Concern- 
ing the  disastrous  results  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  difference  of 
opinion.  Concerning  the  extent  to  which  men  are  infected  there 
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is  wide  difference  of  opinion.  There  are  nerve  and  venereal  spec- 
ialists who  assert  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  men  in  this  country 
have  at  some  time  in  their  lives  been  infected  with  one  or  the  other 
form  of  venereal  disease.  I believe  these  figures  are  grossly  exag- 
gerated. These  specialists  see  classes  of  cases  which  especially 
exhibit  the  results  of  venereal  infection.  The  general  practitioner, 
who  sees  all  sorts  of  diseases  and  conditions  of  men,  will  tell  a 
different  story.  It  is  a common  belief  that  a large  per  cent,  of 
college  students  acquire  venereal  disease.  I am  convinced  by 
observation  that  this  also  is  exaggerated.  Of  course,  among  many 
hundred  young  men  there  will  be  some,  in  college  or  out  of  college, 
who  are  dissipated  and  who  become  infected.  I am  more  familiar 
with  conditions  at  Yale  than  at  other  colleges  and  it  is  my  pro- 
found belief  that  a cleaner  lot  of  young  men  cannot  elsewhere 
be  found,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  undergraduate  body  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  aspiration  for  right  living. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Conference,  the  legislature  of 
1911  has  reluctantly  adjourned,  after  having  made  some  progress 
in  the  solution  of  problems  of  public  health  and  added  problems 
to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  laws.  Several  needed 
measures  failed  to  become  laws.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  that  concerning  the  pollution  of  streams  and  harbors.  We 
cannot  neglect  this  matter  forever.  Sooner  or  later  we  must 
purify  our  waste  before  discharging  it  into  river  and  ocean.  As 
communities  we  discharge  our  waste  products  in  offensive  and 
harmful  forms,  rendering  foul  and  dangerous  our  rivers  and 
harbors.  And  it  is  needless.  Like  almost  everything  else  it  is 
only  a matter  of  money.  It  is  within  our  power  to  purify  this 
waste.  We  have  already  paid  the  price  many  times  over  in  sickness 
and  death. 

The  most  important  laws  concerning  public  health  enacted 
by  the  last  legislature  are  as  follows:  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
or  gift  of  tobacco  to  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age;  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  common  towels  and  the  provision  of  indi- 
vidual towels  in  hotels  and  public  lavatories;  the  prohibition 
or  regulation  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  common  drinking 
cups  in  public  places  and  vehicles;  the  prohibition  of  the  dis- 
tribution on  the  street  or  from  house  to  house  of  drugs  and  med- 
icines; an  amendment  to  the  act  concerning  the  duties  of  school 
physicians  which  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  parents  of  a child 
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found  by  the  school  physician  to  have  disease  or  defects,  to  have 
the  child  treated  for  such  disease  or  defects  by  a physician. 

The  protection  of  children  from  improper  amusements.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  act  the  managers  of  dance  houses,  concert  sa- 
loons, roller  and  skating  rinks,  theaters,  moving  picture  shows, 
phonograph  halls  and  museums  with  variety  shows,  are  forbidden 
to  admit  children  under  14  years  of  age  at  any  time  unless  accom- 
panied by  parent  or  authorized  adult;  and  after  6 p.  m.  boys  under 
14  and  girls  under  16,  unless  so  accompanied.  This  is  a curious 
and  somewhat  amusing  act.  It  places  in  the  same  category  dance 
houses,  concert  saloons,  picture  shows  and  skating  rinks.  It  allows 
children  under  fourteen  to  enjoy  the  dangerous  pleasures  of  the 
skating  rink  and  moving  picture  show  if  an  older  person  is  with  them 
to  absorb  the  harmful  influences  at  the  same  time.  And  it  ap- 
parently expresses  the  conviction  of  the  legislature  that  if  a boy 
arrives  at  the  age  of  14  and  a girl  of  16  these  dangerous  places 
will  not  injure  them.  It  would  seem  possible  to  make  the  skating 
rink  and  picture  show  clean  and  safe  places  and  then  let  the  chil- 
dren have  the  wholesome  amusement  and  recreation  of  both. 

An  act  was  passed  empowering  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
procure  and  supply  free  various  anti-toxines.  The  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  was  given  increased  powers,  authorizing  him 
to  examine  farms  and  dairies  where  unsanitary  conditions  are 
reported  or  suspected.  The  commissioner  is  given  power  to  order 
the  removal  of  such  conditions,  or  to  remove  them  himself,  at 
the  expense  of  the  the  owner  or  occupant,  and  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  milk  and  milk  products  until  the  premises  have  been  made 
sanitary. 

By  far  the  most  important  health  legislation  relates  to  tene- 
ment houses,  a field  greatly  needing  attention  and  in  which  Con- 
necticut has  been  behind  other  States.  Laws  have  now  been  passed 
concerning  tenement  houses  already  built  and  those  to  be  erected 
in  the  future.  Boards  of  health  now  have  the  power  to  declare  a 
nuisance  anything  dangerous  or  detrimental  to  health  in  or  about 
tenement  houses,  and  they  are  the  judges  to  decide  whether  the 
conditions  are  dangerous  or  detrimental.  They  have  the  power 
to  order  such  nuisances  abated  or  removed,  and  if  the  order  is 
not  obeyed  within  a definite  time  they  may  execute  the  order 
themselves.  Under  this  act  tenements,  including  their  yards, 
must  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  accumulation  of  garbage  and 
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filth  of  every  kind.  Owners  must  provide  suitable  receptacles 
for  garbage  and  ashes.  No  horses,  pigs,  cows,  goats  or  poultry 
may  now  be  lawfully  kept  in  tenement  houses,  nor  on  the  prem- 
ises unless  at  least  twenty  feet  distant  from  the  building;  nor 
even  on  the  premises  at  all  if  the  Board  of  Health  decides  them  to 
be  detrimental  to  health.  This  power  will  make  it  possible  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  stable  manure  in  open  places,  which 
is  exceedingly  objectionable  as  it  forms  a prolific  breeding  place 
for  flies. 

This  law  enacts  that  tenement  houses  must  be  kept  in  good 
repair;  roofs  must  not  leak;  walls,  yards  and  cellars  must  not 
be  damp.  Dark  sleeping  rooms  are  positively  prohibited,  and 
dark,  poorly  ventilated  halls  must  be  made  lighter  and  be  better 
aired.  Adequate  and  suitable  water  closets  or  privy  vaults  must 
be  provided.  Rooms  must  not  be  overcrowded  and  the  number 
of  persons  occupying  a room  must  not  be  so  large  as  to  give  less 
than  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  every  adult  and  300  to 
every  child.  The  provisions  of  this  act  apply  only  to  cities  and 
boroughs. 

Under  the  act  concerning  new  tenement  houses,  known  as 
the  tenement  house  act,  it  is  provided  that  no  tenement  house 
hereafter  to  be  erected  shall  occupy  more  than  ninety  per  cent, 
of  a corner  lot,  nor  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  any  other 
lot  less  than  sixty  feet  deep,  or  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  of 
any  other  lot.  Every  tenement  house  must  have  a yard,  extending 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  lot,  and  in  no  case  less  than  eleven 
feet  in  depth.  There  are  other  provisions  as  to  courts,  air  shafts, 
windows,  water  closets,  size  of  rooms,  hallways,  cellars,  etc., 
which  are  not  more  burdensome  on  builders  than  is  reasonable 
and  which  will  certainly  help  to  make  brighter  and  healthier  the 
lives  of  the  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  who  must  live 
in  these  houses. 

The  provisions  of  these  two  acts,  concerning  old  tenement 
houses  and  those  to  be  erected,  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  whole 
community,  not  only  to  the  poorer  and  weaker  portion,  but  to 
the  stronger  and  more  prosperous  portion  also.  Disease  is  no  re- 
specter of. persons  and  contagious  diseases  starting  in  darkness 
and  filth  among  those  of  feeble  resistance  may  spread  to  others, 
in  stores,  trolley  cars,  theatres  and  schools  by  personal  contact 
and  be  carried  by  other  agencies  besides. 
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These  two  acts  give  the  power  to  remove  and  prevent  the  grave 
evils  known  to  exist  in  tenement  house  regions.  They  give  the 
power,  but  they  will  not  enforce  themselves.  An  act  is  worthless 
unless  enforced  and  it  will  not  be  enforced  unless  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  community  approves  of  the  law.  For  some  time 
there  has  existed  an  enlightened  consciousness  of  social  obligation, 
of  civic  duty,  not  confined  to  any  one  party  or  class  or  sex.  This 
movement  has  found  expression  in  many  ways — in  legislation 
such  as  I have  noted,  in  endowments  of  schools,  hospitals  and 
research  laboratories,  in  the  formation  of  societies  without  number 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  More  recently  there  has  devel- 
oped a new  consciousness  or  understanding  of  what  religion  is 
and  what  it  means.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  men  outside  of  the 
church  had  a clearer  conception  of  this  idea  of  religion  than  church 
members  themselves.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  there  are 
so  many  men  outside  the  church. 

This  conception  of  religion  has  found  expression  in  the  Men 
and  Religion  Forward  Movement  which  has  aroused  remarkable 
interest  during  the  past  winter.  It  is  a practical  business  appli- 
cation of  religion,  especially  in  the  social  service  branch  of  this 
movement.  It  is  not  simply  a revival,  it  is  a survival;  it  is  an 
organized  movement,  an  organized  force  enlisted  for  the  war, 
not  a war  of  destruction,  save  of  evil,  but  of  conservation  and 
construction.  It  does  not  depend  upon  individual  effort  unaided, 
it  is  not  temporary,  it  is  permanent,  a union  of  men  in  the  church 
to  accomplish  certain  definite  ends  which  are  capable  of  being 
accomplished.  In  the  churches  which  have  come  within  the 
influence  of  this  movement,  social  service  committees  have  been 
formed  and  definite  duties  are  assigned  to  sub-committees  of  a 
few  men.  The  practical  working  of  this  organized  effort  may  be 
shown  by  our  experience  in  Hartford.  The  social  service  committee 
of  Center  Church  has  given  its  attention,  among  other  things,  to 
the  tenement  house  problem.  Fortunately,  the  field  was  ready 
for  such  service.  Thanks  to  the  good  sense  and  energy  of  the 
women  composing  the  Civic  Club,  a survey  of  Hartford’s  tene- 
ment houses  had  been  made  by  a skilled  investigator  and  the 
evidence  as  to  the  situation  was  at  hand.  The  sub-committee 
on  tenements  investigated  and  studied  the  tenement  house  con- 
ditions and  our  reports  thereon  have  helped  to  enlighten  the 
public  and  arouse  public  opinion,  so  that  the  tenement  house 
laws  are  being  enforced  and  will  be  better  enforced  in  the  future. 
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I have  taken  a group  of  the  worst  tenement  houses  and  learned 
exactly  what  rental  they  yield.  Their  assessed  value  has  been 
obtained  from  the  city  assessors  and  their  actual  value  determined 
with  substantial  accuracy.  In  every  instance  the  gross  income 
is  between  twelve  and  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value. 
Allowing  for  taxes,  repairs  and  insurance  the  net  return  from  the 
investment  does  not  fall  below  9%  or  at  least  8%.  Now  8 %or 
9%  is  not  an  excessive  or  exorbitant  rate  for  capital  invested  in 
property  of  this  kind,  which  is  an  annoying,  worrying  and  dis- 
agreeable type  of  property  to  handle.  But  I do  affirm  that  when 
tenants  pay  a rental  which  yields  such  return,  or  even  if  it  yields 
but  6%,  they  are  entitled  to  decent  houses  in  which  to  live,  es- 
pecially when  the  statutes  now  declare  they  must  have  such 
quarters.  These  facts  have  been  brought  home  to  many  of  us, 
and  especially  we  have  come  into  a new  sense  of  our  obligations 
as  men,  as  Christian  men,  as  Church  men,  by  the  enlarged  and 
more  vivid  understanding  of  what  religion  means,  which  the  Men 
and  Religion  Movement  has  created. 

A grave  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  have  official 
positions  on  boards  of  health  and  commissions,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  protect  the  people  from  preventable  disease,  or  care  for  them 
when  sick,  so  far  as  the  law  and  their  own  efforts  enable  them  to 
do  so.  To  a considerable  extent  they  have  the  life  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  of  this  State  in  their  hands.  With  a new  sense 
of  their  own  social  and  civic  duty  the  people  will  demand  a high 
standard  of  conception  and  performance  of  duty  from  these 
officials.  Politics  and  public  health  do  not  mix  well  and  there 
must  not  even  be  suspicion  that  official  position  is  used  to  advance 
political  ends. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask  what  will  become  of  the  physicians  when 
sanitary  science  has  banished  contagious  disease,  when  measles 
whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  diptheria,  typhoid  fever  and  tu- 
berculosis are  things  of  the  past.  Do  not  worry.  We  will  still 
be  with  you.  What  we  lose  from  the  early  years  of  life  and  by 
the  extinction  of  contagious  disease,  we  will  make  up  in  later 
years.  Many  feeble  adults,  who  might  have  died  in  childhood, 
will  be  saved  for  us.  Moreover,  dyspepsia,  Bright’s  disease,  nerv- 
ous prostration,  and,  above  all,  hardening  of  the  arteries,  are  on 
the  increase.  And  we  will  have  these  same  things  ourselves,  for 
like  you,  we  are  leading  the  strenuous  life  which  causes  them. 
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But,  after  all,  in  the  wide  view  of  life,  it  does  not  matter  greatly 
if  our  arteries  do  grow  hard,  so  long  as  we  keep  our  hearts  tender. 


THE  TUBERCULOSIS  PROBLEM. 


Stephen  J.  Maher,  M.D.,  New  Haven. 
President,  State  Tuberculosis  Commission. 


After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  these  last  twenty-six 
years,  does  there  still  exist  the  Tuberculosis  Problem?  What 
is  the  Tuberculosis  Problem  ? The  stamping  out  of  human 
tuberculosis,  that  is  the  Tuberculosis  Problem.  All  other  tuber- 
culosis problems  are  subsidiary. 

Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  human  tuberculosis  can 
be  stamped  out?  Wherever  men  and  women  are,  there  is  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  probable  that  at  all  times  and  everywhere  on  the 
earth,  some  of  mankind  died  of  tuberculosis.  We  find  evidences 
of  the  disease  in  the  bones,  centuries  old,  of  learned  Egyptians 
and  savage  Indians.  Birds  of  the  air  and  fishes  of  the  sea  have 
been  found  tuberculous.  What  reason  have  we  then  to  believe 
that  we  can  banish  a disease  that  nature  has  seemed  to  connect 
so  intimately  with  human  life,  as  with  most  animal  life? 

Our  reasons  are:  First.  The  records  of  practically  all  the 

countries  of  civilization  show  a progressively  lessened  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  for  the  last  fifty  years,  that  is,  ever  since  reli- 
able registration  of  the  causes  of  death  was  instituted.  Second. 
We  have  seen  the  kindred  disease  in  cattle  stamped  out  of  a herd, 
and  almost  out  of  a district,  by  methods  oc  segregation  and 
improved  hygiene.  Third.  We  have  been  able  to  cure  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  or  perhaps,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  as  well  as  more 
encouragingly,  we  have  seen  nature  cure  cases  of  tuberculosis 
that  were  removed  from  an  unhygienic  to  a hygienic  environment. 
Fourth.  We  have  seen  children  of  tuberculous  mothers,  as  well 
as  calves  of  tuberculous  cows,  when  removed  early  from  their 
tuberculous  parents,  grow  up  vigorous  and  free  of  tuberculosis. 

“ Is  that  all?  ” you  will  ask.  “ Is  that  all  the  encouragement 
you  have  to  offer  to  us?  Have  you  no  predictions  to  make  of 
the  date  of  the  extermination  of  human  tuberculosis  from  Con- 
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necticut?  1 No  consumption  in  Michigan  in  1920  ’ is  the  slogan 
of  one  corps  of  workers  for  the  public  weal.  ‘ No  consumption 
in  Tennessee  in  1920  ’ the  slogan  of  another  corps.  Can  you  not 
hearten  us  with  a similar  prophesy  for  Connecticut?  Surely 
Connecticut  is  making  as  good  a fight  against  the  arch  enemy 
as  Michigan  or  Tennessee.” 

The  plan  of  campaign  is  taught  in  Connecticut  to  rich  and 
poor,  to  young  and  old,  in  English  and  a dozen  other  languages; 
the  pulpit  and  the  press  and  the  rostrum  of  Connecticut  are 
making  daily  and  gallant  attacks  on  the  foe’s  entrenchments. 
The  laborer  of  Connecticut  gives  freely  of  his  wages,  and  the 
employer  of  his  dividends,  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war.  The 
medical  profession  is  nowhere  more  keen  or  capable  than  in 
Connecticut.  Nowhere  is  there  a better  average  of  intelligence 
than  in  Connecticut.  Nowhere  have  God’s  fire  and  water 
fashioned  the  hills  into  more  inviting  sites  for  sanatoria  than  in 
Connecticut.  Nowhere  has  the  state,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
evinced  greater  generosity  in  providing  for  its  tuberculous  citi- 
zens than  in  Connecticut.  May  not  Connecticut  expect  as 
prompt  a solution  of  The  Tuberculosis  Problem  as  Tennessee 
or  Michigan? 

“ Of  course,”  the  answer  is,  “ Connecticut  may.”  But  the 
expectations  of  Tennessee  and  Michigan  are  not  justified  by  a 
consideration  of  the  facts  within  our  present  knowledge.  And 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  in  warfare  as  in  other  matters,  not  to 
base  our  actions  on  unjustifiable  expectations.  And  if  we  are 
leaders  it  is  criminal  and  it  will  surely  prove  disastrous  to  feed 
our  followers  with  hopes  that  cannot  be  realized. 

“ Well,”  you  may  ask,  “ if  segregation  and  improved  hygiene 
will  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  a herd  of  cattle,  why  will  not 
similar  measures  stamp  out  tuberculosis  in  a town  of  human 
beings?  ” Such  a question  almost  answers  itself.  “ Similar 
measures  ” in  the  town  would  mean,  besides  the  initial  slaughter 
of  all  the  hopelessly  sick,  the  forceful  imposition  of  the  tuberculin 
tests  on  all  the  residents  of  the  town,  young  and  old;  the  removal 
to  a sort  of  concentration  camp  of  all  the  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren who  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test;  the  absolute  prohi- 
hibition  of  any  visiting  between  the  people  in  the  concentration 
camp  and  the  people  left  in  the  town;  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  all  visiting  or  other  intercourse  between  the  people  left  in  the 
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town  and  the  people  of  other  towns  who  could  not  show  that 
they  did  not  react  to  the  tuberculin  test;  the  destruction  of  all 
the  homes  in  the  town  that  had  been  occupied  by  any  of  the  people 
removed  to  the  concentration  camp;  and,  finally,  such  a strict 
official,  detailed  and  daily  and  nightly  supervision  of  the  hygiene 
of  every  family  left  in  the  town,  as  will  never  be  possible  while 
a woman  can  lift  a poker  or  a man  can  fire  a gun. 

I say  these  things  not  in  the  carping  spirit,  not  to  find  fault 
with  the  great  generals  who  have  hitherto  led  us.  My  hat  is  off 
and  my  head  is  bowed  at  all  times  to  Koch  and  men  of  his  type, 
to  Trudeau  and  men  of  his  type,  to  Flick  and  men  of  his  type. 
But  in  spite  of  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  in  spite  of 
the  many  and  remarkable  cures  of  tuberculosis  made  in  sanatoria 
throughout  the  world,  in  spite  of  our  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
tuberculosis  is  often  a house  disease,  we  are  still  far  from  the 
solution  of  The  Tuberculosis  Problem. 

“ What  then,”  you  ask,  “ would  you  have  us  do?  Give  up 
in  despair?”  “ Not  at  all,”  I would  reply.  “ Let  us  hold  fast 
to  the  positions  we  have  taken,  but  let  us  not  be  satisfied  with 
them.  To  wipe  out  the  enemy  we  must  engage  him  at  closer 
quarters.  To  do  that  we  must  know  more  about  him;  we  must 
energize  our  intelligence  bureau;  we  must  make  intelligence 
officers  of  all  our  soldiers;  we  must  not  let  our  physicians  be 
satisfied  with  finding  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  taken  up  his 
abode  in  a human  being;  we  must  urge  them  to  use  every  en- 
deavor to  find  out  where  that  tubercle  bacillus  came  from,  and 
how  he  got  in,  and  whether  he  entered  in  his  own  uniform  or  in 
a disguise;  we  must  not  be  blinded  by  old  theories,  or  by  some- 
body’s teaching  in  the  last  century;  we  must  look  for  facts  only.” 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  these  investigations  that  I suggest 
are  work  proper  for  Rockefeller  Institutes  and  Carnegie  Labora- 
tories, and  not  for  laymen  or  nurses,  or  individual  physicians,  no 
matter  how  willing  or  observant  they  may  be.  Undoubtedly, 
some  of  the  work  could  be  done  best  at  these  institutions,  if  the 
directors  were  interested;  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  none  of  these 
large  institutions  has  been  of  any  use  in  the  fight  against  tuber- 
culosis. The  big  things  in  medicine  have  always  been  done  by 
individuals,  not  by  institutions — frequently  in  spite  of  institutions. 

But  the  facts — always  the  facts — showing  the  probable  rela- 
tion of  a given  case  of  consumption  to  another  case  of  consumption; 
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showing  the  probable  relation  of  certain  occupations  or  trades 
to  certain  groups  of  cases  of  consumption  in  certain  towns  or 
villages  or  showing  the  probable  relation  of  certain  unhygienic 
local  habits  or  practices  to  the  occurrence  of  consumption  among 
those  who  indulge  in  such  habits,  these  facts,  and  hundreds  of 
others  of  similar  interest  and  importance  are  usually  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  most  highly  endowed  research  laboratories,  but 
they  are  readily  discoverable  by  charity  workers,  by  wide-awake 
health  officers,  by  superintendents  of  town,  county  and  state 
institutions,  by  food  inspectors,  by  factory  inspectors,  by  tene- 
ment house  inspectors,  and  by  all  men  and  women  who  have  such 
close  touch  with  sociological  problems  as  have  the  members  of 
this  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

Until  the  present  era  of  the  public  care  of  the  tuberculous, 
all  the  new  knowledge  of  the  disease  was  acquired  and  disseminated 
by  the  practicing  physicians  of  the  world.  Now  we  are  taking 
from  the  family  physician  most  of  his  tuberculous  patients,  and 
segregating  them  in  sanatoria  and  hospitals.  It  is  only  fair  that 
we  listen  to  him  when  he  insists  that  those  in  charge  of  the  new 
sanatoria  and  hospitals  shall  not  only  supp y the  patients  with 
food  and  clothing  and  fresh  air,  but  that  they  shall  supp  y the 
community  with  all  the  new  information  concerning  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease,  that  they  can  find  among  their  gathered 
sick. 

In  our  State  Sanatoria,  this  work  of  investigation  has  been 
under  way  for  some  months  and  medical  superintendents  and  their 
assistants  are  showing  an  interest  in  it  that  promises  much  for 
the  future.  The  day  is  probably  coming  when  the  laboratories 
attached  to  the  State  Sanatoria,  now  used  solely  for  the  study  of 
the  cases  of  tuberculosis  admitted  to  these  institutions,  will  make 
for  all  the  physicians  of  the  neighborhood,  the  sputum  and  other 
tests  necessary  for  diagnosis  in  cases  of  tuberculosis.  In  that 
day,  these  laboratories  will  be  clearing  houses  for  much  of  the 
scientific  tuberculosis  data  of  a county,  and  their  records  and 
equipment  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  students  of  the  disease. 

Who  should  be  the  agent  of  the  community  delegated  to  re- 
ceive and  investigate  these  reports  on  tuberculosis  from  all  the 
busy  sociological  and  medical  workers  of  the  state'?  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  to  the  State  Tuberculosis  Commission  that  these 
reports  of  our  tuberculosis  scouts  should  go.  Xo  man  with  a 
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modicum  of  brain  and  human  sympathy  could  be  many  days 
on  the  State  Tuberculosis  Commission  without  feeling  a personal 
interest  in  every  bit  of  news  concerning  the  progress  of  the  cru- 
sade against  tuberculosis.  Nobody  else,  so  well  as  he,  could 
realize  how  terrible  and  constant  a drain  on  the  earnings  of  the 
people  and  the  funds  of  the  state  was  caused  by  this  disease. 
Nobody  else  so  well  as  he  could  realize  the  misery  of  the  sick, 
the  long-drawn  agony  of  the  dying,  and  the  ecstatic  joy  of  the 
cured.  Nobody  so  well  as  he  could  appreciate  the  weight  of  the 
great  burden  of  charity  that  the  directors  of  Gaylord  Farm  and 
Wildwood  Sanatoria  have  cheerfully  borne  now  these  many  years. 
Nobody  so  well  as  he  could  appreciate  the  splendid  work  of  the 
Visiting  Nurses’  Association  for  the  tuberculous  poor  of  the  larger 
cities,  the  work  of  the  directors  of  the  day  camps,  the  summer 
camps,  the  dispensaries  and  the  open-air  schools. 

“ Well,”  you  are  saying  to  yourselves,  “ this  is  a queer  address 
for  a Tuberculosis  Commissioner  to  make  to  us  on  this  subject. 
Why  doesn’t  he  tell  us  about  the  dangers  of  promiscuous  spitting? 
About  the  danger  of  drinking  milk  from  tuberculous  cows? 
About  the  danger  of  the  house  fly  and  the  mosquito,  and  the 
cat  and  the  dog  and  the  free-lunch  fork?  About  the  dangers 
of  the  crowded  trolley  car,  the  unfumigated  sleeping  car,  and  the 
unventilated  nicolet,  the  unventilated  theatre,  the  unventilated 
school  and  the  unventilated  church?  ” 

The  very  fact  that  such  questions  occur  to  you  shows  that 
you  do  not  need  to  have  me  discuss  them.  Important  many  of 
them  are,  but  not  so  important  at  this  moment  as  the  need  that 
you,  leaders  of  thought  and  fathers  of  sanitary  legislation  in 
Connecticut,  should  realize  the  fact  that  our  present  knowledge 
of  tuberculosis  is  far  from  being  complete.  One  great  good  that 
the  members  of  this  organization  could  accomplish  in  the  next 
year  would  be  the  spreading  through  the  state  a knowledge  of 
the  facts  that  the  careful  tuberculous  patient  is  about  the  least 
dangerous  member  of  the  community,  that  a tuberculosis  san- 
atorium is  about  the  safest  place  in  the  county  to  visit,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  the  close  daily  intercourse  between  the  members  of 
the  staff  and  the  patients  at  hospitals  for  tuberculosis,  no  case 
of  consumption  was  ever  known  to  be  caught  by  an  attending 
physician  or  nurse. 

To  solve  The  Tuberculosis  Problem,  therefore,  we  need  more 
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knowledge  of  the  disease.  This  knowledge  can  be  acquired  by 
the  conjoined  investigations  of  workers  in  the  laboratories  and 
workers  in  the  field.  And  of  these,  the  investigations  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  field  are  now  the  most  important;  and  the  workers 
in  the  field  are  they  who  know  the  sick  and  desire  to  help  them — 
doctors  and  nurses,  priests  and  parsons,  manufacturers  and  labor 
leaders,  insurance  men  and  settlement  workers,  directors  of  hos- 
pitals and  sanatoria — and  all  others,  who,  besides  position  and 
capacity,  have  love  of  their  neighbor. 

It  won’t  do  to  feel  that  we  can  leave  this  matter  of  searching 
for  the  truth  about  tuberculosis,  and  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  to  the  people  or  government  of  some 
other  state  or  some  other  nation.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
Connecticut  should  not  have  the  glory  of  finally  solving  The 
Tuberculosis  Problem.  Why  not  Connecticut,  instead  of  Prussia 
or  Illinois?  Why  not  Connecticut,  instead  of  Massachusetts  or 
England?  Why  not  Connecticut  instead  of  Belgium  or  Bulgaria? 
Why  not,  indeed?  Here  we  are,  a compact,  eager  community 
of  a million  people,  proverbially  inventive,  who  already  have  to 
our  credit  the  solution  of  many  of  the  great  governmental  and 
mechanical  problems.  Why  not  add  to  our  list  the  solution  of 
The  Tuberculosis  Problem?  Too  difficult?  Its  difficulties  do  not 
discourage  the  best  minds  of  other  lands.  In  the  old  days, 
difficulties  were  a stimulus  to  the  leaders  of  Connecticut.  Are 
we  of  weaker  fibre? 


THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


W.  A.  Evans,  M.D.,  Ex-Health  Commissioner,  Chicago. 


The  popular  impression  is  that  medicine  and  newspapers 
do  not  mix  very  well.  The  general  idea  is  that  when  a medical 
man  gets  mixed  up  with  the  newspapers  he  ceases  to  be  much  of 
a medical  man.  I have  been  practicing  medicine  all  my  life, 
practicing  curative  medicine  except  a few  years  that  I have 
more  recently  spent  in  health  department  work.  Now  I am  a 
medical  editor.  I am  editing  a column  in  a metropolitan  daily 
paper,  a combination  newspaper  man  and  doctor.  One  of  those 
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things  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  at  least,  they  still  believe 
don’t  exist.  And  now  I am  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  the  newspaper  to  the  health  movement,  and  in  order 
that  you  may  better  understand  my  arguments  it  is  necessary 
that  I should  first  settle  in  your  mind,  perhaps,  what  I have  in 
mind  by  the  health  movement. 

Care  of  health  is  a matter  of  evolution.  The  first  stage  is 
indifference  to  life  and  health.  The  savage  in  this  stage  allows 
his  sick  to  drop  out  of  the  herd  and  perish  in  such  way  as  chance 
may  determine.  In  this  stage  there  is  no  recognition  of  commun- 
ity interest.  The  second  stage  is  that  in  which  those  who  are 
sick  encumber  the  herd  and  are  slaughtered  by  them,  or  as  a 
development  of  this  policy  the  sick  secrete  themselves.  In  this 
stage  the  community  interest  is  recognized  and  crude  effort  at 
community  protection  is  begun.  In  the  third  stage  the  herd 
recognizes  the  sick  and  attempts  to  cure  them.  In  this  stage, 
the  nineteenth  century  man  tried  to  prevent  preventable  illness 
by  controlling  contagion.  In  the  fourth  stage,  the  twentieth 
century  man  cures  all  that  he  can,  prevents  contagion  and  in 
addition  passes  from  a competitive  basis  to  a co-operative.  The 
health  movement  is  a movement  for  efficiency  in  which  conserva- 
tion takes  a secondary  position  and  the  prevention  of  disease  is 
only  one  factor. 

The  end  is  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  human  machine.  As 
a means  thereto  we  have  proper  inheritance,  diminished  infant 
mortality,  prevention  of  contagion,  control  of  food  supplies, 
prolongation  of  life,  eradication  of  premature  senility  and  cure 
of  the  sick.  The  program  means  that  the  community  recognizes 
that  the  cheapest  way  to  handle  the  sick  is  to  cure  them — that 
all  deficiencies  are  diseases  which  society,  to  be  economical,  must 
cure  as  its  first  thought  and  then  treat  with  the  individual  (as  to 
rewards  and  punishments),  as  an  after  thought.  This  conception 
means  that  health  work  is  social  work.  The  medical  profession 
has  led  in  it  because  they  have  been  in  a position  to  see  its  physical 
side  as  well  as  its  health  side.  As  soon  as  the  public  is  informed, 
leadership  in  it  will  pass  from  the  medical  profession.  It  will 
then  become  questions  of  statesmanship  of  the  new  order. 

In  England,  consumption  will  be  controlled  by  the  insurance 
bill  of  a Lloyd  George.  In  Germany,  infant  mortality  through 
the  newer  conception  of  statecraft  of  a Bismark.  In  France, 
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inheritance  through  the  maternity  provisions  of  a 20th  century 
Napoleon.  In  America,  a Lincoln  will  rise  up  to  strike  the  slavery 
shackles  of  inefficiency  from  the  limbs  of  men.  In  that  day  the 
medical  profession  will  be  serving  but  they  will  not  be  carrying 
all  of  the  burden  as  they  were  ten  years  ago,  nor  more  than  half 
as  they  are  now. 

The  next  question  to  settle  is — what  is  a newspaper?  Basic- 
ally, a newspaper  is  a chronicler  of  events;  a mirror  which  reflects 
the  happenings  of  the  day;  a megaphone  which  megaphones 
the  news.  Occasionally  a newspaper  man  when  asked  the  duty 
of  a newspaper  will  reply,  “ To  print  the  news.”  A paper  which 
is  not  developed  beyond  this  stage  is  no  more  a newspaper  than 
a skeleton  is  a man.  A newspaper  of  the  present  day  must  record 
the  doings  of  men;  it  must  also  make  men  do.  It  must  record 
the  thoughts  of  men;  it  must  also  make  men  think.  On  its 
skeleton  of  news  it  must  grow  muscles  to  manipulate  its  bones. 
These  muscles  are  its  educational  activities.  At  the  top  it  must 
fill  up  a bony  cranial  vault  with  a brain — its  editorial  policy. 
This  brain  must  have  nerves  which  run  centripetally,  earning 
in  the  beauties  and  the  dross,  the  selfishness  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  centrifugal  nerves  carrying  out  impulses 
and  motives  that  influence  and  mould  men.  And  finally,  the 
body  must  be  clothed — advertising — that  it  may  be  protected; 
that  it  may  fit  into  our  climate  and  into  our  scheme  of  civilization* 
Advertising  in  a 20th  century  newspaper  is  just  as  essential  as 
clothes  for  a proper  place  in  civilization.  Summed  up,  the  news- 
paper of  to-day  gives  and  takes,  is  led  and  leads,  receives  and 
gives — is  a great  human  thing  responsive  to  every  human  law — 
is  a great  social  thing  responsive  to  every  social  law. 

Now,  if  you  will  remember  what  we  have  said  about  the  health 
movement,  you  can  see  how  the  health  movement  and  the  news- 
papers just  can’t  keep  apart.  The  dawn  of  the  Health  Age  is 
breaking  in  different  ways  in  different  papers.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  is  running  its  “ How  to  keep  well.”  The  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  its  “ Advice  on  the  care  of  Babies.”  Collier's  is  fighting 
the  Battle  of  Pure  Food.  Nearly  every  one  is  feeling  the  stir- 
rings of  health  conscience  in  one  way  or  another.  The  New 
York  Herald  had  a violent  attack  which  it  thought  was  medical 
nihilistic  but  which  was  nothing  but  the  working  of  the  leaven. 
And  Life  is  in  the  position  of  the  old  negro  who  had  “ a itchin’ 
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though  she  ’lowed  she  didn’t  know  where  ’twaz  or  what  ’twaz 
about.” 

Now,  what  is  the  place  of  the  newspaper  in  such  a movement? 
Frankly,  I want  to  say  I hope  that  the  questions  will  become 
controversial.  We  are  a democracy  and  whether  that  is  the 
wisest  form  of  government  or  not  is  not  for  us  to  discuss.  But 
in  a democratic  form  of  government  nothing  is  gained  except 
by  controversy.  Applying  this  concretely,  the  health  movement 
with  us  will  not  be  very  well  worth  while  until  some  great  eco- 
nomic measure  based  on  it  is  introduced  as  prospective  legislation 
and  parties,  men,  and  newspapers  line  up  on  it  for  and  'against. 
Assuming  the  measure  to  be  meritorious,  those  papers  that 
thunder  against  it  will  serve  society — while  less  well  than  those 
that  thunder  for  it — yet  better  than  those  that  thunder  not  at 
all. 

If  I would  state  my  first  point,  it  is  that  every  newspaper 
should  think  out  a health  policy  and  stand  valiantly  for  it.  As 
a suggestion,  I trust  some  directing  editor  with  far-seeing  vision, 
with  combined  statesmanship  and  shrewdness,  may  launch  a 
program  for  human  efficiency  for  this  country  much  like  that  of 
Lloyd  George  for  England. 

But  that  is  for  the  future.  What  is  to  be  the  decision  of  the 
newspapers  on  certain  questions  which  come  before  them  every 
day?  Advertising.  Ordinarily  a medical  man  is  supposed  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  over  advertisements  of  patent  medicines.  At 
the  present  time,  a proposition  to  stop  all  advertisements  of 
patent  medicines  would  not  have  much  medical  support.  The 
kind  of  medical  service  which  patent  medicine  gives,  medical 
men  are  no  longer  called  on  to  render.  The  competition  between 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  patent  medicine  business  does  not 
now  exist  to  any  considerable  degree  and  has  not  for  .ten  years, 
and  ten  years  from  now  it  will  not  exist  at  all.  There  is  a little 
hereditary  enmity  and  that  is  all. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Act  has  eliminated  most  though  not  all 
of  the  danger  from  drug  addiction.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  it  does  not  prevent  cheating  or  other  forms  of  dishon- 
esty. Wiley  sought  changes  in  this  law  which  would  eliminate 
dishonesty.  The  patent  medicine  business,  thinking  this  about 
the  same  thing  as  eliminating  the  patent  medicine  business, 
opposed  this  legislation.  But  in  the  meanwhile  many  magazines 
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and  newspapers  have  discovered  that  to  take  patent  medicine 
or  any  medical  ads.  so  lowers  confidence  in  advertising  as  to  make 
it  inadvisable  to  take  them. 

During  this  winter  the  newspapers  have  conducted  a cam- 
paign to  advertise  advertising.  The  keynote  of  that  campaign 
is  the  dependability  of  advertising.  In  one  article  of  the  series, 
Hamilton  said  that  in  the  advertising  is  to  be  found  the  most 
helpful  and  the  most  personal,  the  most  human  interest  news  of 
the  day.  This  is  true,  but  the  hope  of  having  it  accepted  is  in 
maintaining  such  a censorship  of  advertising  as  carries  the  idea 
of  dependability. 

It  is  true  that  the  question  of  honesty  and  also  of  potential 
harm  is  a difficult  question  to  determine.  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  is  an  illustration  of  the  enormous 
earning  power  of  strictly  censored  advertising.  I dare  say  that 
nowhere  in  America  is  there  so  good  an  illustration  of  the  earning 
power  through  advertisements  of  a weekly  magazine  of  sixty 
thousand  circulation  going  alone  to  an  isolated  technical  sect. 

They  occupy  this  position  because  they  have  had  the  business 
acumen  to  establish  a laboratory  to  pass  on  the  harmfulness, 
helpfulness  and  honesty  of  prospective  advertisers.  I can  offer 
no  better  suggestion  to  the  advertisers  of  advertising  than  that 
they  establish  such  a judicial  agency,  stand  by  its  conclusions 
and  advertise  their  position.  The  layer  of  golden  eggs  is  the 
motto,  “ If  you  see  it  in  our  advertising,  it’s  so.”  The  patent 
medicine  and  medical  advertising  is  always  a detriment  to  the 
other  advertising,  though  sometimes  it  is  not  enough  of  a detri- 
ment to  wholly  destroy  its  value  or  to  make  the  entire  mass 
unprofitable.  No  paper  can  be  a permanently  paying  proposition 
unless  it  has  principles  and  adheres  to  them  closely  enough  to 
perpetuate  public  confidence.  It  is  as  hard  to  kill  a newspaper 
as  to  start  one. 

This  has  always  been  true  of  editorial  policy.  It  is  just  now 
true  of  its  news  policy  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  true  of  its  adver- 
tising policy.  When  we  come  to  the  news  end  of  the  paper,  we 
find  medical  matter  to  be  of  several  types.  Until  the  time  comes 
when  the  health  movement  broadens  out,  in  public  estimation, 
into  an  economic  movement,  the  great  question  always  arises — 
“ How  shall  the  meat  be  cooked?  ” When  the  subject  is  con- 
troversial, when  great  parties  are  lining  up  on  it — when  orators 
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are  holding  people  spell-bound,  bands  are  playing,  processions 
are  marching — when  that  time  comes,  the  populace  can  be  fed 
raw  meat.  In  this  stage  it  must  be  cooked  and  seasoned,  which 
means  that  the  taste  of  the  banqueters  must  be  considered. 

The  particular  magazine  or  paper  will  have  to  decide  what 
form  best  suits  its  readers.  Generally  speaking,  I believe  in  the 
policy  of  helpfulness,  though  others  think  entertainment  para- 
mount. If  helpfulness  can  get  a ratio  of  readers  one-half  as 
high  as  entertainment,  it  is  the  better  policy.  First,  its  ratio  of 
results  for  the  reader  will  be  twice  as  great.  Its  ratio  of  readers 
with  confidence  in  the  desire  to  be  helpful  will  be  twice  as  great. 
Any  paper  that  can  get  the  trust  of  its  patrons  is  on  “ easy  street.” 
As  to  the  source  of  supply,  I know  of  nothing  that  is  any  more 
accessible  than  literature  on  preventive  medicine.  Every  State 
Board  of  Health  and  many  city  boards  now  have  their  press 
service,  the  tuberculosis  societies  and  some  of  the  other  societies 
have  theirs. 

But  as  I see  it,  none  of  us  have  yet  found  the  way.  The  best 
measure  of  results  is  results,  and  judged  by  this  standard  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  the  State  Boards  and  the  city  depart- 
ments somehow  are  not  getting  to  the  people.  When  the  Marine 
Hospital  and  Public  Health  Service  gets  to  the  people  as  the 
Agricultural  Department  now  does,  Prof.  Fisher  and  his  side 
will  not  find  it  necessary  to  spend  their  time  and  money  fighting 
for  a national  department  of  health. 

A moment  ago  when  the  President  read  that  telegram  that 
told  of  the  600  lives  that  went  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  I heard 
the  sigh  that  rose  from  this  audience  as  you  thought  of  those 
lives  that  went  out.  A while  ago  I read  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  a story  by  a woman  on  the  advantage  of  tears  in  the  theatre. 
She  said  that  people  like  to  cry;  they  like  to  go  to  the  theatre 
and  witness  a performance  that  makes  them  cry,  but  then,  after 
they  had  walked  out  on  the  street,  they  have  no  heart  for  the 
cripple  or  hunchback  that  begged  alms  of  them  as  they  went 
along,  no  tears  either.  When  that  curtain  went  down,  the  tears 
were  at  an  end.  We  are  suffering  from  an  indifference  to  human 
life.  This  great  tragedy  which  has  our  sympathy  can  crystallize 
sometimes  into  a momentary  wail  and  sometimes  into  a retri- 
butive act,  but  as  a general  proposition  we  witness  the  death  of 
our  brother  without  giving  it  a thought.  Do  you  know  that 
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the  people  who  died  on  that  ship  in  the  ocean  last  night,  that 
their  deaths  are  being  duplicated  right  here  in  your  community 
from  preventable  causes  every  day,  every  day  and  every  year  ? 
In  some  measure,  in  some  way,  we  have  got  to  overcome  this 
frightful  indifference  to  the  unnecessary  slaughter  of  human 
beings.  In  some  way  or  other  we  have  got  to  drive  home  the 
fact  that  this  health  campaign  is  a thing  that  is  worth  while  and 
until  this  indifference  can  be  overcome  there  will  be  no  possibility 
of  material  improvement. 

I believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  making  copy  that  would  appeal  to  newspaper  men  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  kept  out  of  politics,  that  we  have  kept 
out  of  public  effort,  that  we  have  not  contended  in  the  market 
place.  I believe  that  we  have  not  been  enough  right  down  in 
the  valley  of  life,  that  we  have  not  been  enough  where  the  smoke 
and  the  grind  was.  I believe  that  there  has  not  been  the  use  of 
these  stories  that  there  should  have  been,  largely  by  the  reason 
of  the  fact  that  we  who  have  been  contenders  in  this  fight  have 
not  been  able  or  not  been  willing  to  give  to  them  a human  interest. 
I am  for  controversy.  I am  for  contact.  I am  for  fight  in  this 
health  movement.  I am  for  bringing  this  thing  out  of  its  seclu- 
sion and  throwing  it  right  amongst  the  people.  I am  for  making 
it  burn  into  the  lives  of  our  people.  I am  for  contending  for  it, 
and  I believe  that  when  we  recognize  that  as  the  proper  policy, 
we  will  not  have  to  ask  editors  of  papers  to  see  their  data  in 
relation  to  it,  for  in  relation  to  it  they  will  see  the  advantages 
I of  effort. 

DISCUSSION. 

Everett  G.  Hill,  New  Haven.  Editor,  The  Register. 

The  discussion  thrs  evening  has  been  on  the  health  movement  of 
this  twentieth  century  but  to  my  mind  there  has  been  little  of  what 
that  health  movement  has  meant.  Years  ago  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers thought  it  a pious  duty  to  enjoy  poor  health.  They  thought  it 
impious  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  Almighty  to  prevent  new 
diseases,  that  is,  if  they  thought  of  it  at  all.  In  our  talks  we  have  dared 
to  talk  not  of  curing  diseases  but  of  preventing  diseases.  In  my  mind 
the  newspapers  have  had  fully  as  much  as  the  physician  to  do  with 
the  reversing  of  that  attitude  of  public  thought,  with  the  bringing  about 
of  the  time  when  men  realize  that  you  must  go  back  of  the  condition. 
We  can  go  back  to  the  Chinese  idea  which  has  been  crudely  stated  as  the 
method  of  keeping  a physician  to  keep  you  well  instead  of  calling  him 
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in  occasionally  to  cure  you  when  you  are  sick.  And  that  to  my  mind 
is  a brief  summary  of  what  the  health  movement  is. 

Now  what  right  has  the  newspaper  man,  as  a newspaper  man  who  is 
not  a medical  man  but  a layman,  to  discuss  or  to  suggest  concerning 
matters  of  public  health?  He  has  the  same  right  which  he  assumes  at 
least  of  disctissing  other  matters.  I think  if  there  is  any  one  class  of 
men  on  earth  that  really  dare  it  is  the  newspaper  man.  A full  fledged 
newspaper  man  with  red  blood  and  common  sense  will  tackle  almost 
any  subject  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  discuss  it  learnedly  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  and  if  he  is  wise,  discuss  it  with  more  or  less  profit  to  his 
audience,  for  the  newspaper  is  the  great  public  university,  first  to  the 
man  who  makes  it  and  second  to  the  public.  If  a man  in  newspaper 
work  for  twenty  years  has  not  learned  or  acquired  a tremendous  amount 
of  valuable  knowledge,  he  is  very  dull  and  ought  never  to  have  chosen 
it  for  his  vocation.  So  I say  that  the  newspaper  has  a right  to  feel  safe, 
at  least,  to  make  prescriptions  which  don’t  have  to  be  filled  in  the  drug- 
store, to  make  suggestions  which  the  common  sense  of  his  readers  will 
accept  as  being  true  in  his  daily  practice.  Another  thing  which  gives 
the  newspaper  that  right  is  what  it  has  accomplished.  Everything 
which  you  have  heard  suggested  to  you  to-night,  from  the  improving 
of  public  health  to  the  journalism  here  suggested  to  you,  is  aided,  if 
successful,  by  the  newspaper. 

If  we  ever  have  a successful  college  of  journalism  I would  have  it 
teach  (as  one  of  its  means  of  finding  newspaper  women  for  their  work), 
the  rudiments  of  public  health — the  rudiments  of  how  to  suggest  to 
men  and  women  to  keep  well,  and  that  would  add  to  the  right  of  the 
newspaper  man  to  speak  for  public  health.  I dare  but  touch  on  this 
one  point,  but  I believe  that  the  newspaper  has  the  right  to  promulgate 
a doctrine  of  medical  independence  to  a large  extent.  There  are  phy- 
sicians whose  groundwork  is  complete,  whose  mission  is  ideal.  And 
there  are  -also  physicians  who  do  not  deserve  our  entire  respect  but 
become  medical  demagogues,  and  become  medical  politicians  and  against 
such  I maintain  that  the  newspaper  has  the  right  to  lead  the  public  in 
its  declaration  of  independence. 

Finally,  I make  this  suggestion  from  the  admirable  paper  of  Dr. 
Hooker,  a newspaper  can  speak  from  this  floor  for  the  public  health  in 
a larger  and  grander  sense  than  that  of  promoting  clean  city  walks  and 
a campaign  against  tuberculosis.  It  can  speak  for  the  public  health 
by  doing  a public  service  for  every  public  good.  The  newspaper  which 
is  true  to  its  ideals  is  doing  a tremendous  work  and  can  do  a tremendous 
work  for  the  public  good  in  every  way,  and  that  in  the  largest  and  greatest 
sense  is  the  public  health. 
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INSECTS  AS  CARRIERS  OF  DISEASE. 

(Illustrated  by  stereopticon.) 


W.  E.  Britton,  Ph.D.,  New  Haven. 
State  Entomologist. 


Preventive  medicine  has  made  rapid  strides  in  recent  years, 
and  important  discoveries  are  announced  frequently  regarding 
the  etiology,  transmission  or  treatment  of  some  well-recognized 
human  disease.  Perhaps  in  no  other  line  of  scientific  activity, 
and  certainly  in  no  line  of  preventive  medicine,  has  progress 
been  more  rapid,  or  the  results  more  important  as  touching  the 
daily  lives  of  men,  women  and  children,  than  in  medical  ento- 
mology— or  the  relation  of  insects  to  the  transmission  and  spread 
of  human  diseases. 

Without  going  into  details,  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
certain  relations  between  insects  and  human  diseases  which  may 
be  considered  as  either  definitely  proven  or  as  supported  by  abun- 
dant evidence  which  has  not  been  refuted.  The  common  insects 

- 

known  to  transmit  diseases  from  man  to  man  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  two  classes — 

(1)  mechanical  carriers,  like  flies,  (2)  essential  hosts,  like 
mosquitoes. 

Examples. 


Flies  and  Typhoid  Fever, 
Flies  and  Cholera, 

Flies  and  Dysentery, 
Certain  Flies  and  Pink  Eye, 
Fleas  and  Bubonic  Plague. 


> 1.  Mechanical  Carriers 


Anopheles  Mosquitoes  and  Malaria, 
Stegomvia  Mosquitoes  and  Yellow  Fever 
Culex  Mosquitoes  and  Elephantiasis. 


I 2.  Alternate 
Hosts. 


or 


Essential 


Glossina  Flies  and  Sleeping  Sickness, 

Certain  Mosquitoes  and  Dengue  Fever, 

Indian  Bedbug  and  Kala-azar  or  Dum-dum  Fever. 


Class  Undeter- 
mined. 


The  House  Fly,  Musca  Domestica. 


The  common  house  fly  has  been  associated  with  typhoid 
epidemics  so  frequently  during  the  past  few  years  that  Dr. 


* L.  O.  Howard,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bull.  78,  p.  23. 
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Howard  suggests  that  it  be  called  the  “ typhoid  fly.”  Even 
before  the  role  of  this  insect  was  definitely  understood,  it  was 
suspected  to  have  a connection  with  the  disease.  Typhoid  fever 
is  generally  most  prevalent  in  late  summer,  at  the  time  when 
flies  are  the  most  abundant. 

I do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  typhoid  is  spread 
only  by  means  of  flies,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  There  are  plenty 
of  other  agencies,  such  as  polluted  water,  milk,  or  vegetables, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  flies  may  be  very  important 
agents  in  the  pollution  of  these  food  supplies,  and  certainly 
play  a much  more  important  part  in  this  connection  than  was 
supposed  a few  years  ago.  The  house  fly  is  more  important 
than  other  species  of  flies  because  of  its  greater  abundance  and 
on  account  of  its  habit  of  occupying  the  dwellings  of  man  and 
crawling  over  his  food.  As  a rule  flies  do  not  go  far  from 
their  breeding  places,  and  if  they  are  very  abundant  in  any 
locality  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  their  breeding  place  is  close 
at  hand. 

Breeding  in  filth  and  visiting  all  sorts  of  foul  waste  and 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  and  crawling  over  it, 
flies  cannot  help  becoming  contaminated.  At  the  first  oppor- 
tunity they  will  also  crawl  over  food  in  the  kitchen  and  drink 
from  the  milk  pitcher.  In  this  way  some  of  the  germs  are  rubbed 
off  and  adhere  to  the  food  and  are  swallowed  with  it  by  human 
beings.  The  diseases  most  commonly  disseminated  in  this  manner 
are  those  of  the  alimentary"  canal  known  as  enteric  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  cholera  and  dysentery,  the  germs  of  which 
are  voided  in  fecal  matter,  which  if  left  exposed  is  certain  to  be 
visited  by  hundreds  of  flies,  and  some  of  the  causative  bacterial 
germs  of  these  diseases  are  thus  transferred  to  food,  and  infection 
is  thus  made  possible.  But  it  is  not  these  diseases  alone  that 
may  be  and  are  occasionally  carried  by  flies.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  show  that  the  house  fly  and  its  near  rela- 
tives may  carry  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  their  digestive  systems 
and  deposit  the  germs  with  their  excretions,  or  may  carry  these 
germs  exteriorly  if  the  flies  have  visited  foul  matter  containing 
them.  They  may  then  infect  persons  by  crawling  over  wounds 
or  even  food.  Flies  may  carry  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  by 
visiting  sputum  and  then  crawling  over  the  mouth  and  nose 
and  food  of  persons.  Nuttall  made  some  interesting  experiments 
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in  1897  which  proved  that  house  flies  not  only  may  carry  the 
germs  of  bubonic  plague,  commonly  carried  by  fleas,  but  that 
they  may  actually  die  of  the  disease.* 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the  house  fly  bred  only  in 
manure  from  the  stables,  and  that  it  did  breed  in  such  places 
was  pointed  out  as  early  as  1834  by  Bouche.  In  1873  Packard, 
and  in  1880  Taschenberg,  published  accounts  of  the  house  fly 
showing  that  it  usually  breeds  in  horse  manure.  Packard  records 
fourteen  days  as  the  period  required  to  develop  a generation. 
Dr.  Howard  in  1895 1 studied  the  insect,  and  had  some  difficulty 
in  rearing  it  in  captivity.  The  female  laid  120  eggs,  which 
hatched  in  eight  hours,  and  the  maggots  lived  five  days  before 
transforming.  The  pupa  or  cocoon  stage  also  lasted  five  days, 
making  only  ten  days  for  the  complete  life  cycle.  Dr.  Howard 
considered  that  probably  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  house  flies 
in  towns  and  cities  breed  in  the  heaps  of  horse  manure  about 
the  stables  or  in  the  fields.  Later  investigations  of  Dr.  Howard 
and  others  show  that  the  house  fly  may  breed  in  privies, 
garbage  cans  and  garbage  heaps,  street  sweepings,  waste  from 
slaughter  houses,  and  even  between  the  folds  of  old  paper  from 
ash  dumps.  In  fact,  in  almost  any  place  where  suitable  moisture 
and  food  conditions  exist. 

Notable  Typhoid  Epidemics  Spread  by  Flies. 

In  the  summer  of  1898,  when  our  armies  were  in  camp  in  the 
Southern  States  during  the  Spanish  War,  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
broke  out.  It  caused  much  apprehension  and  cost  many  lives. 
Though  the  water  supply  was  suspected,  the  authorities  were  not 
able  to  check  the  disease  by  the  methods  usually  practiced. 
Dr.  Veeder  was  one  of  the  first  to  advance  the  idea  that  the  germs 
were  being  carried  by  flies,  and  it  was  not  until  the  camp  had 
been  visited  by  Government  entomologists  from  Washington 
that  the  matter  was  properly  controlled. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  official  report  of  Messrs.  Reed, 
Vaughn  and  Shakespeare,  who  were  appointed  to  investigate 
this  typhoid  outbreak:  “About  one-fifth  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
National  encampments  in  the  United  States  in  1898  developed 
typhoid  fever.  The  percentages  of  deaths  among  typhoid  fever 

* G.  H.  F.  Nuttall,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  Vol  VIII,  p 16. 

f L.  O.  Howard,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bull.  4,  p 46,  1896. 
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cases  was  7.61.  The  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  86.24  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  Flies  undoubtedly  served  as  carriers 
of  the  infection.”  * In  other  words,  out  of  107,973  officers  and 
men  in  the  camps,  20,738  were  sick  and  1,578  died  from  typhoid. 
From  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  flies  are  more  effective 
destructive  agents  than  Spanish  bullets. 

According  to  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,!  the  Chicago  typhoid  epi- 
demic of  1902  was  traced  largely  to  the  agency  of  flies.  One  of 
the  most  significant  publications  in  recent  years  was  issued  in 
1908  by  the  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  City  on  the 
pollution  of  New  York  Harbor.  J 

Local  Conditions  to  Be  Avoided. 

Many  persons  go  from  their  homes  in  the  cities  to  spend 
their  vacations  at  shore  resorts  or  mountain  camps,  and  are  soon 
taken  sick  with  typhoid.  The  imperfect  sanitary  conditions 
at  many  of  these  places  make  it  hard  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease  if  a case  of  it  occurs,  and  where  a large  number  of 
persons  are  brought  together  from  different  localities  there  is 
always  danger.  Large  gangs  of  laborers  in  quarries,  lumber 
camps  and  on  construction  work  are,  on  account  of  carelessness 
and  ignorance,  liable  to  suffer  from  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever 
by  flies,  and  what  has  been  said  of  typhoid  would  doubtless  be 
equally  true  of  cholera  and  dysentery. 

In  looking  about  our  cities  and  towns  for  breeding  places  of 
the  house  fly,  what  do  we  find?  In  many  stables  manure  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  untreated  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  it, 
then  it  is  carted  away  to  the  suburbs  and  piled  upon  the  land. 
Carloads  of  manure  from  the  large  cities  are  drawn  through  our 
towns  and  allowed  to  stand  on  sidings  for  several  days  perhaps, 
before  reaching  their  destination  and  being  unloaded.  Streets 
are  often  so  filthy  as  to  attract  flies,  and  when  cleaned,  the  sweep- 
ings are  dumped  on  vacant  lots  or  drawn  into  the  parks  for 
fertilizer  and  allowed  to  remain  in  heaps  several  months.  In 

* Walter  Reed,  V.  C.  Vaughn,  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  Report  on  the 
Origin  and  Spread  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  U.  S.  Military  Camps  during  the 
Spanish  War  of  1898,  p.  666. 

t A.  Hamilton,  Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,  40,576. 

t D.  D.  Jackson,  Pollution  of  New  York  Harbor,  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  July,  1908. 
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many  streets  water  closets  are  not  installed,  and  uncared-for 
drv  closets  are  still  in  use.  All  of  these  conditions  are  favorable 

%j 

to  the  breeding  of  flies,  and  we  should  remember  that  in  warm 
wTeather  only  ten  days  are  required  to  develop  a generation. 
Each  female  may  lay  120  eggs,  and  supposing  half  produce  males, 
her  possible  progeny  in  seven  generations  amounts  to  more  than 
5,000,000,000,000  in  a single  season.  Hence  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  flies  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
Then,  please  visit  some  of  our  cheap  restaurants  and  meat  mark- 
ets, and  note  how  they  are  swarming  with  flies  which  crawl  all 
over  the  unprotected  food  and  provisions.  If  you  must  eat 
food  from  such  a place,  choose  something  that  can  be  cooked 
thoroughly  before  eating,  or  if  raw,  something  that  has  a natural 
covering  to  be  removed  before  eating,  like  an  orange  or  banana. 
Remember  that  typhoid  fever  does  not  always  come  through  the 
water  or  milk  supply  or  by  eating  oysters. 

What  of  ordinances  and  health  board  regulations?  Some  cities 
have  them.  It  is  true  that  anti-spitting  rules  are  in  force  gener- 
ally, as  are  also  regulations  about  the  covering  of  foodstuffs 
when  carted  through  the  streets  or  exhibited  for  sale,  and  garbage 
cans  and  wagons  must  be  covered.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  require 
that  exposed  surfaces  of  manure  on  platform  cars  or  in  stables, 
yards  and  fields  be  either  screened  or  treated  once  a week  to 
prevent  the  breeding  of  flies? 

Remedies  for  Flies. 

Screen  buildings:  and  prevent  flies  from  breeding . 

All  living  rooms  in  houses,  and  especially  the  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room,  sick-rooms,  and  all  hotels,  restaurants,  markets  and 
stores  where  food  supplies  are  sold  or  stored  should  be  fitted 
with  screens  to  keep  out  flies.  Breeding  places  of  flies  should 
be  abolished  where  possible  by  not  allowing  manure,  garbage 
or  filth  to  accumulate  or  by  screening  it  to  keep  flies  away,  or 
by  treating  it  to  kill  the  maggots.  Manure  treated  with  chloride 
of  lime  each  day  will  not  produce  flies.  Kerosene  or  one  of  the 
so-called  soluble  or  miscible  oils  sold  everywhere  for  spraying 
orchards  will  probably  kill  the  maggots  if  the  outer  two  inches 
is  saturated  with  the  liquid. 

Flies  in  houses  may  be  killed  by  the  use  of  fly  traps,  powder, 
fly-paper,  or  by  five  per  cent,  sweetened  formalin  placed  about 
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the  room  in  saucers.  A recent  circular  * from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Experiment  Station  recommends  one  table- 
spoonful of  commercial  formalin  (40%)  to  a half  pint  teacup  of 
half  milk  and  half  water.  The  liquid  is  exposed  in  a shallow 
plate  with  a slice  of  bread  in  it  to  give  more  space  for  the  flies 
to  alight  while  drinking.  The  author  of  this  circular,  Prof.  R.  I. 
Smith,  states  that  in  this  way  he  has  killed  over  40,000  flies 
(about  four  quarts)  inside  of  twenty-four  hours  in  a barn  where 
flies  are  very  numerous. 

Mosquitoes  and  Malaria. 

The  cause  of  malaria  was  formerly  thought  to  be  gases  or  foul 
emanations  from  swamps,  and  it  was  in  1881  that  Laveran,  a 
French  army  surgeon,  discovered  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  human 
blood  a protozoan  parasite,  which  he  named  Plasmodium  malariae. 
Though  the  mosquito  was  suggested  by  King  in  1882  as  a possible 
agent  in  transmitting  this  disease,  it  remained  for  Dr.  Patrick 
Manson  of  London  to  point  out  in  1895  that  the  malarial  parasite 
had  an  alternate  mode  of  generation,  and  he  considered  some 
blood-sucking  insect  (probably  a mosquito)  as  the  most  probable 
host.  His  pupil  Dr.  Ronald  Ross,  an  English  military  surgeon, 
soon  went  to  India,  and  after  patiently  dissecting  the  bodies 
of  hundreds  of  mosquitoes,  finally  discovered  one  having  pig- 
mented bodies  in  the  stomach  after  biting  a malarial  patient. 
In  1900,  Sambon  and  Low,  and  Grassi,  conducted  in  the  most 
malarious  sections  of  Italy  careful  experiments  which  proved 
to  the  world  that  malaria  is  transmitted  to  man  through  the 
bites  of  the  malarial  mosquito,  Anopheles  maculipennis.  These 
experiments  have  since  been  duplicated  and  the  results  confirmed 
by  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Mosquitoes  breed  only  in  water,  and  the  malarial  mosquito 
will  breed  in  almost  any  pool  where  other  kinds  flourish,  but  is 
never  so  abundant  as  the  rain  barrel  mosquito,  Culex  pipiens, 
or  the  salt  marsh  mosquito,  Culex  sollicitans.  It  lays  its  eggs 
singly  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  hatch  in  a few  hours, 
and  the  young  larvae  or  wrigglers  feed  in  the  water  on  minute 
particles  of  vegetable  matter.  As  a rule,  mosquitoes  do  not 
fly  far,  and  usually  breed  in  the  vicinity  where  they  occur.  The 

, * R.  I.  Smith,  Press  Bulletin  No.  23,  North  Carolina  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station. 
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salt  marsh  mosquito  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  often  flies 
inland  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  though  it  breeds  only  near 
the  coast. 

From  the  records  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  it  appears 
that  for  the  decade  ending  with  1903,  1073  deaths,  or  more  than 
100  each  year,  occurred  in  Connecticut  from  malarial  diseases 
alone.  Dr.  Howard  obtained  similar  figures  from  those  states 
where  statistics  are  kept  (less  than  one-half  of  the  states  keeping 
them,  and  these  being  in  the  North),  which  show  that  more  than 
12,000  deaths  occurred  in  eight  years  from  malaria.  From  the 
records  of  a number  of  cities  it  appears  that  two  deaths  occur 
from  malaria  in  the  South  to  one  in  the  North,  and  on  this  basis 
and  including  the  non-registration  states,  he  concludes  that  the 
annual  death  rate  from  malaria  in  the  United  States  must  amount 
to  12,000,  and  that  it  would  be  96,000  for  the  eight  year  period.* 
But  with  malaria,  perhaps  more  than  with  any  other  disease, 
the  death  rate  is  a small  indication  of  the  economic  loss  suffered. 
Many  are  ill  for  years  from  malaria,  and  their  capacity  for  work 
greatly  reduced,  and  they  may  finally  die  from  some  other  trouble. 

Yellow  Fever  and  Mosquitoes. 

As  early  as  1881,  Dr.  Charles  Finlay  of  Havana  noticed  a 
correspondence  between  the  abundance  of  mosquitoes  and  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  but  it  was  not  until  1900,  when  our 
soldiers  occupied  the  island  of  Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
War,  that  experiments  were  conducted  proving  that  the  disease 
is  transmitted  chiefly  if  not  wholly  by  a mosquito,  Stegomyia 
calopus. 

In  1905,  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  New  Orleans.  The  situation 
was  critical,  and  on  August  12th  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  under  Dr. 
White.  A warfare  against  the  yellow  fever  mosquito  was  at 
once  commenced.  This  mosquito  was  found  breeding  in  the 
rain  water  cisterns  which  abound  in  the  city.  These  cisterns 
were  screened,  and  various  pools  treated.  The  epidemic  abated 
at  once,  and  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  460  as  against  4046 
in  the  epidemic  of  1878,  4858  in  1858,  and  7848  in  1853.  Similar 

* L.  O.  Howard,  Economic  Loss  to  the  People  of  the  United  States 
through  Insects  that  Carry  Disease.  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bull.  78, 

p.  10. 
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control  measures  have  been  inaugurated  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  with  the  result  that  the  canal  is  soon  to  be  completed  and 
the  region  is  now  considered  fairly  salubrious,  though  the  French 
had  to  abandon  their  work  there  on  account  of  the  unhealthy 
climate. 

Measures  for  Controlling  Mosquitoes. 

Mosquito  prophylaxis  is  usually  an  engineering  problem  pure 
and  simple — abolish  breeding  places.  This  can  be  done  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  by  filling  and  draining  at  small  expense.  In 
the  tenth  case  it  may  be  advisable,  on  account  of  expense,  to  make 
a permanent  pool  and  stock  it  with  carnivorous  fishes.  The 
edges  should  be  deep  and  abrupt,  and  kept  clean  and  free  from 
vegetation.  In  the  salt  marshes,  open  ditches  so  that  the  tide 
may  ebb  and  flow  through  them,  and  mosquitoes  will  not  breed 
there.  Fill  all  small  depressions.  Screen  all  houses,  and  also 
screen  all  cisterns  and  rain  water  barrels  to  keep  mosquitoes  out 
of  them.  Treat  the  surface  of  all  breeding  places  once  each  ten 
days  with  oil  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  mosquitoes  therein  until 
these  pools  can  be  made  permanently  safe. 

Fleas  and  Plague. 

Bubonic  plague,  or  “ black  death, ” has  always  been  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  diseases  of  mankind,  and  from  the  scourge  of 
Egypt,  beginning  about  A.  D.  542  and  lasting  sixty  years,  down 
to  the  San  Francisco  epidemic  of  1907-1908,  communities  and 
government  authorities  have  been  powerless  to  cope  with  it. 
In  India  even  at  present,  according  to  the  newspapers,  the  mortal- 
ity from  this  disease  was  43,508  for  the  month  of  February  and 
95,884  for  March.  As  it  has  always  been  serious  in  India,  various 
commissions  there  and  in  other  countries  have  each  investigated 
and  made  their  own  contributions  toward  a knowledge  of  the 
disease.  From  1896  to  1903,  during  these  investigations,  it  was 
learned  that  the  bacterial  germ  Bacillus  pestis,  causing  the 
disease,  entered  through  some  wound,  puncture  or  abrasion  of 
the  skin,  and  that  all  fleas  and  bugs  sucking  the  blood  of  dying, 
plague-diseased  animals  contained  plague  microbes.  Fleas  at- 
tacking rats  were  then  suspected,  and  experiments  proved  that 
they  were  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  human  beings. 
Bats  and  ground  squirrels  die  in  large  numbers  from  the  plague,* 
which  is  said  to  be  primarily  a disease  of  rats. 


* R.  W.  Doane,  Insects  and  Disease,  p.  155. 
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So,  working  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  previously  gained, 
Dr.  Blue  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  in 
charge  of  the  outbreak  of  plague  in  San  Francisco  in  1907,  directed  . 
the  warfare  against  rats,  killing  more  than  a million  in  the  city, 
and  disinfecting  them  as  soon  as  they  could  be  caught.  The 
work  was  finally  performed  so  thoroughly  that  San  Francisco 
made  a new  record  in  sanitation,  and  only  about  140  cases  devel- 
oped. Except  for  this  effective  campaign  not  only  San  Francisco 
and  California  were  endangered,  but  the  whole  country  imperiled.* 

Remedial  Measures  . 

Destroy  all  rats  by  the  use  of  baited  traps  and  poisons,  dipping 
them  immediately  in  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  disinfect 
them.  This  immediately  kills  the  rats  and  the  fleas,  with  the 
plague  germs  on  them.  Fumigate  buildings  to  kill  fleas  and 
disease  germs.  Build  solid  concrete  foundations,  floors  and  walls 
where  possible  in  buildings  and  wharves  to  keep  out  rats. 

Other  Diseases  That  Are  Known  or  Thought  to  be 

Transmitted  by  Insects. 

There  are  certain  other  diseases,  mostly  tropical,  that  are 
known  to  be  carried  by  insects,  and  still  others  that  are  believed 
to  be  similarly  transmitted,  though  the  connecting  evidence 
forming  the  proof  is  not  yet  complete.  Elephantiasis  is  caused 
by  worm-like  parasites  transmitted  through  the  bites  of  certain 
mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Culex  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Dengue  fever  and  Malta  fever  are  probably  disseminated  by 
mosquitoes. 

It  is  thought  that  the  germs  of  leprosy  are  transmitted  by 
the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  flies,  fleas,  lice,  mites  or  bedbugs.  Dr. 
Patton  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  has  demonstrated  that 
the  fatal  and  infectious  tropical  disease  called  “ kala-azar  ” is 
transmitted  b}^  the  bites  of  the  Indian  bedbug,  Cimex  rotundatus. f 
Our  bedbug,  Cimex  lectularius,  which  has  always  been  in  disre- 
pute, though  constantly  appearing  in  the  best  society,  is  now 
under  suspicion.  Dr.  R.  M.  Wilder  % recently  made  investigations 

* Report  of  Citizens’  Health  Committee.  Eradicating  Plague  in 
San  Francisco. 

t R.  W.  Doane,  Insects  and  Disease,  p.  173. 

t R.  M.  Wilder,  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  Vol.  9,  pp.  9-101,  1911. 
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in  Mexico  which  indicate  that  the  human  body  louse  is  connected 
with  the  transmission  of  typhus  fever,  and  states  that  this  malady 
is  an  insect-borne  disease. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  these  scourges  which 
I have  mentioned  are  all  preventable  by  controlling  the  little 
insects  which  carry  the  germs.  Is  it  not  therefore  a crime  to 
allow  them  to  be  repeated?  If  the  exact  history  of  the  world 
could  be  written  and  the  truth  revealed,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  important  a part  these  seemingly  insignificant 
insects  have  played  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  nations. 


■ 


FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  2 p.  m.,  April  16,  1912. 


Committee  on  Children. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  John  P.  Kellogg,  Waterbury. 

— 

DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDHOOD. 

"v.y  ■ c;  y-.  ' cT"- 

William  H.  Pear,  Boston,  General  Agent,  Boston 

Provident  Association. 


In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  dependent  and  neglected 
child  to-day,  we  may  well  treat  it  I think  in  respect  to  its  relation 
to  the  causes  which  produce  such  dependency  and  neglect. 

Methods  of  treatment  and  care  may  be  improvable,  and  yet 
so  much  has  been  said  about  technique  in  past  years,  and  so 
little  on  the  constructive  side  that  I,  for  one,  feel  that  it  is  of 
importance  that  we  begin  to  give  more  thought  to  the  source 
of  supply  and  to  more  or  less  definite  programs  which  should  be 
made  without  further  loss  of  time. 

With  all  the  experience  of  efficient  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  it  should  be  unnecessary  for  any  speaker  on  this 
platform  to-day  to  consume  time  in  arguments  in  behalf  of  family 
care  for  dependent  children,  or  in  favor  of  the  cottage  plan  of 
institution  where  the  institution  is  still  needed.  To  one  coming 
from  my  state,  which  many  years  ago  closed  its  institution  and 
took  up  the  modern  plan,  those  brief  observations  in  the  last 
report  of  your  State  Board  of  Charity  concerning  the  physical 
conditions  in  certain  county  homes  read  strangely:  In  one  case 
a remark  such  as  “New  rooms  added;”  or  “New  buildings  pro- 
vide adequate  accommodations;”  or  concerning  another,  some- 
thing like  “Another  wing  needed.”  My  friends,  no  new  buildings 
can  provide  adequate  accommodations  for  your  children.  Another 
wing  needed!  why,  it  is  wing-clipping , not  wing-building  that 
should  be  urged  for  these  growing  institutions. 

If  up  to  date,  we  are  to-day  giving  definite  consideration  not 
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only  to  the  treatment  of  the  individual  case,  but  also  beyond  the 
case,  to  the  community’s  need  as  revealed  by  the  particular 
disorder  which  has  been  brought  to  our  attention.  This  means 
analysis  of  each  situation,  which  must  almost  necessarily  be 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  precise  relation  of  this  immediate 
trouble  to  the  community’s  need  as  a whole.  But  how  are  we  to 
make  it  count  constructively?  I know  that  it  is  customary,  in 
extenuation,  to  plead  lack  of  time,  lack  of  funds  and  other  lacks 
— I think  the  chief  lack  has  been  our  own  failure  to  understand 
the  true  significance  of  a great  deal  of  our  work. 

There  will  necessarily  be  differences  as  to  methods;  but  one 
thing  must  be  granted  by  any  progressive  worker  who  feels  the 
moving  current  of  events— and  that  is,  that  more  and  more  he 
must  deal  with  individual  problems  with  due  regard  for  com- 
munity interests,  and  the  ultimate  requirement  must  be  that  his 
case-work,  so-called,  shall  be  constructive,  not  simply  palliative; 
that  he  shall  reveal  what  he  discovers  to  be  disorganizing  factors; 
and  that  he  shall  help  form  a program  for  their  elimination. 
Now  it  is  this  matter  of  program,  of  deliberate  planning  by  one 
device  or  another  to  counteract  disorganizing  factors— and, 
mind  you,  the  factors  must  first  be  recognized — it  is  this  which 
I believe  needs  emphasis. 

If  I am  right,  what  bearing  has  it  upon  Connecticut’s  dealing 
with  its  dependent  and  neglected  children?  For  one  thing,  I 
apprehend  that  if  you  as  a state  were  convinced,  you  would 
quickly  back  up  your  admirable  State  Board  of  Charity  in  its 
endeavor  to  standardize  the  work  of  your  counties,  gradually 
bringing  it  more  nearly  into  conformity  with  the  principle  laid 
down  in  President  Roosevelt’s  Conference  on  the  Care  of  De- 
pendent Children.  And  the  first  step  is  at  the  point  of  reception, 
now,  apparently,  a rather  hap-hazard  affair.  Your  county  system 
of  child  care  may  have,  I think,  among  many  drawbacks,  one 
great  advantage,  and  that  is  the  opportunity  of  lending  itself  to 
an  effective  state-covering  scheme — an  extremely  important 
thing;  your  lines  are  out  but  it  remains  for  the  State  Board  to 
gather  them  in.  These  lines  are  not  gathered  in,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  the  work  is  not  so  standardized  when  such  a state  of  affairs 
exists  as  is  described  in  the  Board’s  last  report. 

With  the  three  essentials  to  effective  dealing — diagnosis , 
treatment  and  analysis  of  causes , it  would  appear  that  the  Board 
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has  had  little  to  do  except  in  the  matter  of  treatment,  the  second 
requirement,  wherein  the  work  of  the  county  homes  may  be 
guided  to  a certain  extent.  (I  wish  they  were  county  placing-out 
agencies  instead  of  growing  institutions.)  As  to  the  first  and 
third  requirements,  one  can  hardly  see  what  opportunity  there 
is  for  your  State  Board  to  standardize  methods  of  diagnosis  with 
children  for  whom  the  state  is  actually  responsible  financially, 
when  it  has,  apparently,  been  customary  for  children  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  various  county  homes  by  any  court  justice,  thereby 
becoming  charges  upon  the  State,  without  the  giving  of  any 
formal  notice  to  the  State’s  representatives  in  advance  of  such 
action.  Later  provision  for  notification  to  county  commissioners 
may  or  may  not  serve  to  improve  the  system,  but  nothing  short 
of  adequate  notice  to  State  officials  with  ample  opportunity  for 
State  investigation  would  seem  to  be  sufficient.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  under  existing  conditions  the  number  of  commitments 
to  the  county  homes  increases  rather  than  decreases;  nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  no  elaborate  study  of  causes  has  been  made, 
for  analysis  and  preventive  planning  must  almost  necessarily 
follow  careful  diagnosis. 

Now  a few  words  as  to  the  third  requirement  named,  the  anal- 
ysis of  causes  for  the  purpose  of  constructive  program-making.  So 
far  as  my  observation  goes  legislation  is  slow  to  move  unless  it  is 
given  facts  of  compelling  force.  Any  number  of  persons  interested 
in  child-welfare  may  go  to  your  State  House,  for  example,  to  urge 
more  extended  care  of  the  feeble-minded — -one  of  the  crying 
needs  of  our  time— but  not  much  will  happen  in  consequence. 
We  have  tried  this  method  in  Massachusetts,  and  can  therefore 
speak  from  experience.  Last  year  our  Governor  drew  his  pencil 
through  the  appropriation  asked  for  by  the  trustees  of  our  new 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Wrentham. 

We  have  therefore  determined  upon  a different  method. 
We  have  this  year  gone  out  and  got  facts  which  were  waiting  to 
be  gathered;  facts  which  indicate  how  serious  a menace  and  how 
heavy  a draft  upon  our  State’s  resources  this  matter  of  feeble- 
mindedness has  become.  And  we  have  embodied  these  facts  in  a 
memorial  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  showing  among 
other  things  that  three  known  families  in  which  one  or  both  par- 
ents are  feeble-minded,  will  have  cost  the  State,  by  the  time  the 
children  shall  have  attained  their  majority,  upwards  of  $65,000 
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— and  unfortunately  the  end  will  not  then  have  come.  I have  not 
time  to  give  details  of  these  cases,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
one  family  has  9 children,  6 of  whom  are  feeble-minded,  and  the 
other  3 either  now  or  formerly  in  the  care  of  the  state  as  depend- 
ents; another  8 children,  not  one  of  whom  is  normal;  and  the 
third,  who  are  cousins  of  the  second  family,  with  3 children,  all 
feeble-minded. 

How  many  of  your  dependent  children  are  feeble-minded, 
or  children  of  feeble-minded  parents;  and  what  steps  are  you 
taking  to  prevent  the  appalling  increase  and  the  burden  to  your 
State  which  must  ensue  from  lack  of  attention  to  this  most  im- 
portant subject?  In  my  State  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
there  are  9,000  commitable  feeble-minded  persons  at  the  present 
time — 2,000  only  being  under  care.  If  in  your  State  you  have 
as  many  such  defectives  in  proportion,  you  have  about  3,000, 
and  your  institution  at  Lakeville  is  caring  for  295.  Is  it  not  better 
to  have  a program  which  will  contemplate  proper  care  by  segre- 
gation and  preventive  measures  so  that  you  will  not  later  have 
this  increasing  company  of  defective  dependents  and  their  progeny 
to  deal  with? 

In  my  State  there  are  about  4,000  blind  persons — in  proportion 
to  population,  this  would  give  you  about  1,200 — and  remember 
that  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  20%,  and  perhaps  30  %,of  these 
persons  are  blind  from  preventable  causes.  Shall  we  wait  for  the 
babies  which  become  blind  through  inadequate  care  at  the  time 
of  birth  to  be  added  to  our  dependent  list,  or  shall  we  better  take 
measures,  and  very  simple  measures  they  are,  for  ensuring  pre- 
vention? 

To  what  extent  does  dependent  childhood  in  your  State  reveal 
the  factors  of  family  desertion,  non-support,  feeble-mindedness, 
industrial  accident,  occupational  disease,  tuberculosis,  or  widow- 
hood, all  in  large  measure  preventable? — Yes,  even  widowhood. 
If  you  are  not  securing  such  data,  I can  assure  you  that  your 
State  authorities  will  need  the  facts  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  suggest  plans  for  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  such 
preventable,  disorganizing  factors. 

To  my  mind  we  have  all  been  too  slow  in  arriving  at  the  reali- 
zation of  this  need.  We  have  dealt  with  the  individual  child  by 
more  or  less  approved  methods  of  care,  and  with  the  needy  family 
with  more  or  less  wisdom;  but  we  have  not  devised  and  adopted 
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adequate  methods  for  showing  forth  what  lies  hidden  behind  the 
need  which  we  have  been  alleviating,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  time 
has  come  for  such  development.  There  is  here,  it  seems  to  me, 
a two-fold  reason  for  extending  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  your  State  Board  in  its  work  for  dependent  children— exten- 
sion, I mean,  in  the  direction  of  standardizing  the  work  of  inves- 
tigation prior  to  the  commitment  and  admission  of  dependent 
children  to  State  care.  For  by  this  means  you  would  secure  not 
only  the  levelling  up  of  that  most  important  work,  but  you  would 
be  giving  your  State  Board  the  opportunity  to  study  and  so  far 
as  possible  deal  with  factors  which  make  for  distress.  We  have 
for  some  time  been  talking  of  preventive  work,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  learn  how  to  take  the  first 
necessary  steps  towards  discovering  the  things  that  we  are  to  try 
to  prevent. 

By  a scheme  of  analysis  adopted  by  the  Boston  Provident 
Association  two  years  ago,  we  have  found  that  accident  or  occu- 
pational disease  is  present  in  nearly  10%,  tuberculosis  in  nearly 
20%  of  all  the  situations  of  need  with  which  we  dealt  last  year; 
and  when  we  come  to  widowhood,  we  discover  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  its  33%  is  to  a large  degree  preventable — for  about 
one  in  every  three  of  these  husbands  has  died  of  a preventable 
disease,  tuberculosis  usually  in  early  manhood,  while  the  children 
were  young  and  the  burdens  heavy  ; and  when  we  discover,  also, 
that  of  all  the  illness  that  brought  to  want  295  families  nearly 
one-half  was  tuberculosis,  we  begin  to  realize  how  great  is  the  need 
of  checking  this  disease. 

With  such  facts  in  your  possession,  you  will  naturally  find 
yourselves  forced  to  the  consideration  of  constructive  measures. 
You  can  no  longer  rest  content  with  mere  remedial  work.  It  will 
now  be  seen  to  be  but  a part  of  your  undertaking  to  develop  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  care  of  dependent  and  neglected 
childhood,  and  you  will  be  forced  eventually  to  give  definite  at- 
tention to  the  consideration  of  a more  or  less  complete  State 
program  for  the  promotion  of  child- welfare— and  such  a program 
can  be  based  only  on  accurate  knowledge  of  the  contributing 
causes  of  child  dependency. 

Am  I right  or  wrong  in  thinking  that  a vigorous  State  Board 
of  Charity  may  well  be  in  a position  most  advantageous  for  such 
an  important  undertaking?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  look  to  them 
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for  stimulating  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  discovering  certain 
important  facts;  facts  the  mere  statement  of  which  by  a respon- 
sible body  of  experts  would  easily  convince  a legislature  of  the 
need  of  protective  measures?  With  the  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion of  a broad  field,  such  as  our  State  Boards  of  Charity  now 
have,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  look  to  them  in  the  near 
future  for  the  development  of  child-welfare  programs  which  shall 
include  not  only  enlightenment  as  to  the  most  approved  methods 
of  care,  but  also  definite  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  discovering 
and  plainly  exhibiting  what  are  clearly  the  disorganizing  factors 
which  contribute  to  dependent  and  neglected  childhood. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Walter,  Middletown. 

Member  State  Board  of  Charities. 

We  are  becoming  accustomed,  we  social  workers  in  Connecticut, 
in  conferences  both  State  and  National,  to  be  challenged  as  to  our  meth- 
ods of  work  and  we  acknowledge  our  deficiencies.  As  members  of  the 
State  Board  we  are  very  jealous  of  the  position  which  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  in  Massachusetts  has,  with  its  absolute  authority  and  con- 
trol of  the  wards  of  the  State,  the  possibility  of  classifying  and  passing 
on  to  institutions  or  to  family  homes  the  children  who  must  be  supported 
by  the  State. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  consider  for  just  a moment  what 
class  of  children  we  receive  in  our  county  homes  under  the  care  of  the 
State.  We  are  receiving  a large  proportion  of  degenerate  children,  we  are 
receiving  children  who  should  never  have  been  born  into  the  world,  and 
I presume  we  are  receiving  some  of  the  Massachusetts  degenerates  that 
Mrs.  Montgomery  referred  to  yesterday  afternoon.  We  must  have  places 
for  dependent  children  of  the  State,  children  who  have  lost  one  or  both 
parents  through  industrial  accidents,  children  who  should  never  be  put 
into  institutions  with  degenerate  classes.  We  are  having  a great  many 
bright  Italian  children  thrust  into  our  county  homes.  It  is  a very,  very 
common  experience  to  have  a father  in  some  way  get  the  commitment 
of  his  children  to  the  county  home.  This  thing  happened  in  one  of  our 
county  homes  a few  months  ago  when  a bright  Italian  father  came  in 
to  the  office  for  his  children,  bringing  with  him  a friend  from  Italy  and 
remarking,  “This  is  a great  country,  we  have  the  children  and  the  State 
takes  care  of  them.”  That  thing,  of  course,  should  never  be  a possibility. 

The  work  for  dependent  children  is  coming  more  and  more  into  line 
with  work  for  dependent  people  of  all  ages  and  classes.  When  the  towns 
will  assume  the  care  of  their  children  and  will  take  care  of  widowed 
mothers  and  help  them  to  keep  their  children,  our  numbers  will  be  dimin- 
ished. Once  in  a while  we  meet  a selectman  like  one  whom  I met  the 
other  day  and  he  said,  “I  have  never  yet  committed  a child  to  the  county 
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home.  I have  again  and  again  kept  a family  together.”  I assure  you, 
however,  that  that  selectman  was  an  uncommon  one.  Then,  when  it  is 
possible  to  regulate  the  marriage  of  the  epileptic  and  the  feeble-minded, 
you  will  also  take  a large  number  from  our  county  homes. 

We  are  taking  much  better  care  of  the  children  than  they  would 
have  in  their  own  homes,  but  we  don’t  for  one  moment  question  that 
the  family  home  is  the  only  proper  home  in  which  a child  should  grow  up. 
We  are  trying,  so  far  as  the  system  of  management  makes  it  possible, 
to  place  the  children  in  family  homes  and  we  have  in  Connecticut  approx- 
imately 1,400  so  placed  out,  but  we  cannot  place  the  children  as  frequently 
as  we  wish  we  might. 

If  we  could  in  any  way  have  more  careful  supervision  of  the  commit- 
ments, that  would  help  us  very,  very  largely  and  help  many  a family  to 
keep  together.  There  will  be  for  a long  time  to  come  plenty  of  feeble- 
minded and  degenerate  children  that  will  always  have  to  be  cared  for 
in  institutions,  but  it  behooves  anyone  who  has  the  opportunity  of  help- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Charity,  or  any  other  agency,  to  work  for  legisla- 
tion that  will  give  us  power  to  carry  out  the  modern  ideas  of  care.  The 
children  are  the  greatest  asset  that  the  nation  has  and  we  want  to  do  the 
very  best  we  can  to  develop  the  children  into  useful  citizens. 

Rev.  Wm.  DeLoss  Love,  Hartford. 

I think  we  admit,  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  dealing  with  dependent 
and  neglected  children,  that  our  system  is  not  what  we  want,  but  it  is 
altogether  another  proposition  to  get  what  we  want.  We  realize  that  we 
have  only  had  these  conferences  for  three  years  and  five  years  may  see 
some  changes,  I think.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when 
our  system  will  be  changed  but  as  yet  the  various  parts  of  our  State 
machinery  do  not  work  well  together.  Our  State  Board  of  Charities  is 
handicapped  under  the  law  by  the  limitation  of  powers,  and  our  operation 
of  State  authority  is  handicapped  by  the  county  system. 


JUVENILE  COURTS  AND  PROBATION. 


Harvey  H.  Baker,  Boston,  Judge,  Juvenile  Court. 


I have  been  asked  to  present  the  purposes,  ideals  and  advan- 
tages of  juvenile  courts  and  probation.  It  is  not  necessary  at 
this  day  to  devote  any  time  to  expounding  the  principles  on 
which  the  juvenile  court  and  probation  are  based;  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  the  basic  idea  is  restoration  instead  of  retribution, 
training  instead  of  punishment.  I shall  use  the  time  at  my 
disposal  to  emphasize  certain  points  which  have  developed  in 
working  out  this  basic  idea. 
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Let  me  take  up  first  the  analogies  by  which  we  should  be 
guided  in  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  social  service.  In 
the  beginning  it  was  said  that  the  judge  and  probation  officers 
must  be  like  wise  parents  to  a delinquent  child;  many  now  believe 
that  the  analogy  of  the  doctor  is  more  correct  and  helpful.  The 
officials  of  a juvenile  court  have  not  the  time  to  continue  the 
oversight  of  children  during  minority,  like  parents,  and  they 
ought  not  to  do  so  if  they  could,  because  it  is  undesirable  to  have 
a young  person  identified  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
with  a department  which  is  concerned  largely  with  children  who 
have  in  some  way  offended  against  society.  We  see  that  the 
court  should  have  in  mind  discharging  the  child  as  early  as 
possible  to  suitable  parents,  relatives,  friends,  or  at  least  to 
some  public  department  whose  custody  is  more  normal  than  that 
of  the  court,  just  as  the  doctor  looks  to  curing  the  patient  and 
leaving  him  to  normal  care. 

We  are  coming  to  see  that  whichever  analogy  we  rely  on  we 
need  to  restrict  the  number  of  persons  in  attendance  at  hearings 
of  cases  as  much  as  is  compatible  with  public  policy.  The  wise 
parent  knows  he  can  get  much  more  surely  and  promptly  at  the 
bottom  of  any  difficulty  with  his  child  by  a quiet  talk  in  a room 
alone,  and  the  doctor  does  not  try  to  learn  his  patient’s  trouble 
in  a crowded  audience  chamber.  The  exclusion  of  all  unnecessary 
persons  is  especially  important  in  girls’  cases,  not  merely  in  the 
interest  of  the  morals  of  the  public,  but  largely  on  account  of 
the  girl  herself.  No  matter  how  degraded  she  may  be,  she  will 
surely  feel  the  difference  between  privacy  and  having  her  case 
stated  in  the  presence  of  persons  not  intimately  concerned  in  it. 

The  conviction  is  growing  that  the  quarters  of  the  juvenile 
court  should  be  divided  like  a dispensary  into  waiting-room  and 
examination-room,  and  that  none  should  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  room  save  those  having  a direct  interest  in  the  case 
as  parent,  counsel,  .or  friend  of  the  child,  or  a direct  interest  in 
the  work,  as  workers  with  children  or  as  officers  of  instruction 
or  government. 

In  emphasizing  the  analogy  of  the  doctor  it  is  important  to 
call  attention  to  one  significant  variance.  The  doctor  never 
deliberately  causes  his  patients  discomfort;  on  the  contrary  he 
is  continually  striving  to  avoid  doing  so.  But  the  staff  of  the 
juvenile  court,  in  certain  instances,  deliberately  cause  their 
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charges  discomfort,  not  for  retribution,  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  a means  to  an  end.  They  recognize  the  efficacy  of 
punishment  in  certain  cases  as  a moral  tonic  to  arouse  the  child 
and  thus  promote  their  work  of  rehabilitation. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  punishment  is  of  service  to  the 
community  as  a deterrent  to  others,  even  if  not  affecting  the 
offender  himself;  but  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment  is  greatly 
overestimated  as  is  strongly  indicated  in  several  instances  in  our 
experience,  where  boys  have  stolen  at  the  time  when  older  brothers 
were  serving  sentences  in  penal  institutions. 

Emphasizing  the  responsibility  of  parents  was  early  an  im- 
portant feature  of  juvenile  court  work,  and  experience  only  tends 
to  increase  our  opinion  of  its  importance.  Notice  to  parents  has 
always  been  required;  the  attendance  of  one  or  the  other  of  them 
is  strictly  insisted  on.  Punishment  or  the  threat  of  it  is  often 
a powerful  stimulus  in  cases  of  gross  neglect  and  the  like.  But 
even  less  drastic  methods  of  compulsion  are  often  efficacious. 
A father  said  in  our  court  one  day  that  he  could  not  make  his 
boy  go  to  school  and  we  had  better  commit  him  to  the  truant 
school.  The  father  admitted  earning  $14  to  $18  a week.  We 
said  we  were  quite  willing  to  commit  the  boy  for  such  a father, 
because  he  could  pay  for  the  boy’s  board,  and  we  would  commit 
the  boy  and  order  the  father  to  pa}^  $2.50  per  week.  The  father 
thereupon  said  he  thought  he  might  try  the  boy  again.  We 
gladly  assented.  All  further  trouble  was  prevented  by  the 
father’s  arranging  of  his  own  motion  to  get  a daily  report  from  the 
teacher. 

In  emphasizing  the  responsibility  of  parents  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  many  cases  where  they  need  help  much 
more  than  punishment.  This  is  particularly  true  in  cases  where 
the  parents  do  not  speak  English.  A father  who  could  not  speak 
English  said,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  punish  his  boy,  that 
in  America  the  police  would  arrest  him  if  he  did  so;  and  when 
asked  who  told  him  so,  answered  that  the  boy  told  him  so. 

Visits  at  the  home  are  indispensable  for  a correct  understanding 
of  the  child.  Finding  a mother  going  about  her  household  duties 
with  a strap  over  her  shoulders  in  readiness  for  any  outbreak 
among  her  large  family  of  small  children  disclosed  information 
of  the  greatest  importance  which  reports  from  the  child  at  court 
would  never  have  revealed.  Finding  a twelve  year  old  lad  tend- 
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erly  and  happily  caring  for  the  baby  showed  an  aspect  of  his 
character  which  could  hardly  have  been  discovered  in  the  pro- 
bation office. 

Probation  officers  should  be  sure  to  see  both  parents.  The 
importance  of  this  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following  case: 

A boy  was  brought  to  court  for  truancy.  The  master  in  a 
four-page  letter  wrote,  “ He  has  repeatedly  run  away  from  school, 
his  conduct  in  his  room  is  unsatisfactory.  He  needs  to  be  put 
where  for  twenty-four  hours  a day  he  will  be  under  efficient 
authority.  This  is,  I am  sure,  the  only  course  which  will  prevent 
him  from  growing  up  a wilful,  disobedient,  bad  boy.”  This 
condition  of  affairs  had  existed  for  a long  time,  but  the  father 
claimed  not  to  have  known  about  it,  and  insisted  that  he  could 
straighten  out  the  boy.  The  truant  officer  admitted  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  father,  but  he  had  warned  the  mother  many  times 
at  home  and  the  master  had  warned  her  at  school,  and  as  she 
was  an  intelligent  and  responsible  woman  he  was  sure  she  must 
have  told  her  husband  about  it.  The  boy  was  put  on  probation 
to  give  his  father  a try  at  him.  The  very  first  week  the  teacher’s 
report  to  court  was  “ Attendance  excellent,  conduct  excellent 
except  in  manual  training,  scholarship  excellent  ” and  thereafter 
the  reports  were  perfect.  If  that  truant  officer  had  visited  the 
home  at  night  when  he  could  have  seen  the  father,  the  whole 
difficulty  would  have  been  avoided. 

A monthly  night  session -is  of  substantial  assistance  in  con- 
ferring with  fathers  whose  position  might  be  imperilled  by  attend- 
ing court  in  working  hours,  and  is  also  most  useful  for  the  exten- 
sion or  termination  of  probation  of  working  boys. 

A feature  on  which  emphasis  is  being  increased  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  mentality  of  children.  While  mentality  may  not 
be  a factor  in  a majority  of  the  cases,  it  is  a very  important  factor 
in  a substantial  number  of  them.  A girl  of  rather  pre- 
possessing appearance  was  borne  with  for  many  months  by  two 
devoted  housewives.  She  was  saucy,  indifferent  and  irresponsible. 
A feigned  attempt  at  suicide — turning  on  the  gas  but  leaving  the 
window  open — led  to  her  being  submitted  to  a specialist,  who 
promptly  pronounced  her  feeble-minded. 

We  are  now  learning  that  mental  deficiency  is  a factor  in 
cases  where  its  existence  cannot  be  recognized  by  judges,  pro- 
bation officers  or  even  physicians  unless  especially  trained,  and 
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hereafter  we  shall  be  spared  the  vain  expenditure  of  time,  money, 
and  devoted  service  on  children  in  certain  respects  competent, 
but  fundamentally  incapable  of  succeeding  in  the  ordinary  life 
of  the  community.  A wayward  girl  who  was  doing  satisfac- 
torily in  a family  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child.  She  had  so 
endeared  herself  to  her  mistress  and  seemed  even  to  the  very 
experienced  head  of  the  placing  agency  so  normal,  that  she  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  her  place.  A year  later  the  misfortune 
was  repeated.  Then  at  last  a specialist  was  consulted,  who 
unhesitatingly  certified  her  as  in  need  of  permanent  custody 
in  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded. 

We  are  learning  to  avail  ourselves  of  expert  assistance  for 
the  discovery  of  other  difficulties  than  mere  mental  deficiency. 
The  psychopathic  clinic  maintained  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
court  has  demonstrated  that  a skilled  physician  with  a good 
training  as  psychologist  can  discover  many  an  obscure  cause 
which  would  have  never  been  revealed  to  even  the  most  experi- 
enced probation  officer.  With  the  benefit  of  such  expert  assist- 
ance we  shall  doubtless  find  that  there  are  many  persistent 
offenders  whose  conduct  is  distinctly  traceable  to  some  variation 
from  the  normal  in  mind  or  body. 

A proposition  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  is  that 
girls  should  be  handled  by  women  from  the  moment  they  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  until  their  cases  are  finished 
either  by  their  discharge  from  probation  or  their  commitment 
to  an  institution.  Where  there  is  no  woman  probation  officer, 
the  woman  agent  of  some  organization  like  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties can  usually  be  drafted  for  the  service.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  any  man  who  is  likely  to  hold  office  in  connection  with  any 
court  is  bound  to  be  more  decent  than  the  previous  associates 
of  the  girl  who  has  so  misconducted  herself  as  to  be  arrested, 
but  that  is  not  the  point.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  when  it 
takes  charge  of  a girl  not  merely  to  afford  her  a better  atmosphere 
than  that  in  which  she  was  found,  or  even  just  a decent  atmosphere, 
but  to  make  sure  that  she  has  the  best  and  most  suitable  atmos- 
phere. A girl  who  had  been  under  an  admirable  woman  probation 
officer  said  as  her  probation  progressed,  “ I can  never  hope  to 
be  a probation  officer,  but  I can  help  girls  when  I am  grown  up 
by  being  a forewoman  and  having  a home  of  my  own  where  the 
girls  under  me  can  come  and  have  decent  good  times.  ” 
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Such  significant  comment  would  hardly  have  attended  the  best 
masculine  oversight. 

The  making  of  restitution  is  a means  of  character  building 
that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Payments  which,  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  person  damaged,  are  too  trifling  to 
be  mentioned  are  important  for  the  child’s  moral  training  and 
can  be  insisted  on  with  much  profit.  Pains  should  be  taken  that 
the  money  for  the  restitution  comes  out  of  the  child’s  spending 
money  if  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  payments  should  be 
arranged  in  instalments  as  small  as  five  cents  if  necessary. 

The  matter  which  is  of  supreme  importance  in  Juvenile  courts 
is  the  choice  of  probation  officers.  The  probation  officers  are  the 
eyes,  ears,  arms,  and  a very  large  part  of  the  brains  of  the  court. 
They  must  have  the  same  equalities  and  equipment  which  make 
an  efficient  clergyman,  teacher  or  physician.  The  probation 
service  is  really  a learned  profession  like  the  ministry,  teaching 
and  medicine.  The  probation  officer  needs  all  the  consecration 
of  the  clergyman,  because  his  service  must  be  rendered  without 
regard  for  remuneration  or  personal  comfort  and  convenience — 
he  must  give  his  wards  all  his  time  and  strength.  He  needs 
all  the  power  to  interest  and  direct  which  the  school  teacher  must 
possess.  He  needs  all  the  insight,  all  the  ability  to  make  diagnosis 
which  is  possessed  by  the  physician,  because  he  must  constantly 
make  the  diagnosis  of  so  subtle  a thing  as  character. 

Finally  we  have  come  to  see  that  the  juvenile  court  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a cure-all.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  delin- 
quency that  the  consumptives’  hospital  bears  to  tuberculosis.  In 
both  delinquency  and  tuberculosis  the  most  fundamental  work 
is  prevention,  and  all  earnest  juvenile  court  workers  look  eagerly 
for  the  time  when  prevention  shall  have  cut  off  the  larger  part 
of  the  court  cases. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman:  I am  very  sorry  to  announce  that  Judge  Walter 

H.  Clark,  of  Hartford,  will  not  be  able  to  be  here  with  us  this  afternoon 
but  if  there  is  anyone  else  in  the  audience  who  would  speak  to  us  on  the 
subject  I should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Question:  Can  you  tell  me  about  your  probation  officers,  how 

they  are  appointed? 

Judge  Baker:  By  the  judge,  absolutely.  They  are  appointed  by 

the  judge  absolutely.  Last  year  I came  down  to  Yale  to  get  one  before 
he  graduated. 
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Question:  How  much  are  they  paid? 

Juuge  Baker:  In  Boston  the  pay  is  very  small  in  return  for 

the  services  rendered,  enough  to  keep  them  in  the  work.  They  are 
paid  $1,800.00  a year. 

Question:  How  many  are  there  appointed  to  a court? 

Jut  ge  Baker:  In  the  Boston  court  we  have  two,  paid  by  the 

public,  but  the}'  don’t  handle  any  of  the  girl  cases.  We  handle  the 
girl  cases  otherwise.  The}7  have  to  handle  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  S00  delinquent  boys  in  the  course  of  a year.  That  is  too  many 
cases.  We  ought  to  have  more  officers.  They  are  really  necessary. 
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William  R.  George,  Freeville,  X.  Y. 


I don't  know  how  much  you  know  about  the  Junior  Republic 
but  I have  got  one  thing  in  mind  and  that  is  not  to  leave  this 
place  until  you  understand  clearly  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  Junior 
Republic.  Perhaps,  if  I get  through  in  time,  I will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  ask  me  some  questions,  and  you  are  at  liberty 
to  ask  just  as  pointed  questions  as  you  desire  for  that  is  the  way 
to  get  light  on  a subject. 

What  is  the  Junior  Republic?  It's  the  simplest  thing  imagin- 
able. Nothing  excepting  the  fact  that  it  is  a little  village — I use 
the  term  “village”  instead  of  “ community  " or  some  sort  of 
“ ism.”  It  is  just  exactly  the  same  as  any  other  municipality 
or  village,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  citizens  of  this  village 
vote  when  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age  instead  of  twenty-one. 
You  see  how  simple  that  is?  Now  I am  going  to  elaborate  just 
a little  bit.  A village?  Yes.  Enter  that  village.  A series  of 
cottages.  A cottage  system,  did  you  say  No.  Cottages  with- 
out the  system.  That  is  right.  Think  that  over.  In  each  one 
of  these  cottages  is  a nice  motherly  woman,  A matron?  No. 
That's  institutioning.  Two  words  that  you  will  hear  with  fre- 
quency, possibly,  this  afternoon,  institutioning  and  republicing. 
They  are  opposite  phases.  New  words — perhaps  they'll  get  into 
the  dictionary  some  day.  Some  cottages  larger,  more  elaborately 
furnished,  others  small,  or  else  simply  furnished.  A nice  motherly 
woman  in  each  one  of  these  cottages,  just  the  kind  of  a woman 
whom  you  would  like  to  have  take  some  boy  or  girl  in  in  whom 
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you  are  interested.  That’s  the  kind  of  woman  we  go  for  and  we 
get  her,  and  we  take  her  into  the  Junior  Republic  and  she  gives 
her  entire  time  to  taking  care  of  about  eight  to  a dozen.  And 
she  runs  that  home  just  the  same  as  she  would  one  out  in  the 
country.  So  that  is  pretty  nearly  homelike.  A combination 
of  a good  mother  and  a good  boarding-house  keeper. 

In  some  of  these  beautiful  little  homes  we  have  boys.  In 
others  we  have  girls.  Maybe  a boys’  cottage  here  and  a girls’ 
cottage  next  and  so  on.  These  nice  motherly  women  have  some 
young  women  citizens  in  the  Republic  who  aid  them  in  the  house- 
work. The  boys  or  the  girls  pay  their  board.  They  earn  their 
money  in  other  places  in  the  Junior  Republic.  If  they  have  been 
good  earners  and  wish  to  spend  all  their  money  for  good  board, 
they  may  do  it.  If  they  have  not  earned  sufficient  money  so 
that  they  may  buy  quarters  in  the  elaborate  place,  then  they 
have  to  go  to  a more  simple  cottage.  If  they  don’t  choose 
to  work  at  all  they  don’t  get  any  place  unless  it  is  the  jail,  for 
vagrancy.  That  is  up  to  them.  The  average  elaborate  cottage 
has  mission  furniture,  rugs,  oil  paintings,  steam  heat,  etc.,  which 
gives  the  boy  who  enters  something  to  live  for.  In  the  smaller 
places  they  have  plenty  of  simple  furniture  and  plenty  of  soup, 
that’s  all. 

Where  do  they  earn  their  money?  Well,  down  in  the  shops. 
There  is  a series  of  shops  in  the  Junior  Republic,  carpentering, 
plumbing,  printing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  laundry  work  and 
various  other  things  for  either  the  boys  or  girls.  In  each  one 
of  these  shops  there  is  a man  or  woman,  as  the  case  may  be,  who 
is  there  to  teach  the  trade.  It  is  possible  for  these  young  people 
to  learn  good  trades,  various  trades  in  the  Junior  Republic.  But 
they  do  not  run  the  place  just  as  they  would  run  a trade  school. 
They  run  it  more  in  the  line  of  a place  of  business.  For  example, 
the  man  who  runs  the  carpenter  shop,  while  he  teaches  the  boys 
the  art  of  mission  furniture  making,  runs  it  as  an  establishment. 
Those  fellows  who  do  skilled  work  and  put  up  mission  furniture 
get  swell  wages,  the  wages  of  skilled  workmen.  Those  who  do 
the  simple  work  get  just  the  very  ordinary  wage,  and  those  who 
do  poor  work,  probably  get  bounced.  If  a boy  doesn’t  like  his 
boss  he  may  leave  any  time  he  wishes  and  if  the  boss  doesn’t 
like  him,  as  I implied,  he  may  discharge  him. 

Now  it  doesn’t  happen  that  the  villagers  are  the  only  ones  to 
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employ  the  citizens.  For  it  may  be  a boy  employs  citizens. 
It  is  very  common  for  a boy,  for  example,  to  get  quite  a sum  of 
money  and  conclude  to  take  a contract  and  run  something,  if 
you  please,  do  some  piece  of  work,  may  be  make  an  excavation 
for  a building,  or  sometimes  building  cement  sidewalks  or  cement 
foundations  for  the  same  building,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
In  that  case  he  goes  to  work  and  purchases  material  from  the 
Junior  Republic  Association,  and  then  he  employs  his  help  from 
amongst  the  citizens.  He  gets  his  laborers  and  goes  to  work 
and  has  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  contract.  If  everything 
turns  out  well,  why  he  mav  be  a contractor  and  make  a neat  sum 
of  money,  but  if  he  has  been  more  or  less  careless  in  the  making 
of  the  contract,  he  is  going  to  come  out  at  the  small  end.  It 
may  be  that  his  contract  is  all  right  and  some  labor  agitator  may 
appear  among  his  workmen  and  they  may  go  out  on  a strike  the 
day  before  the  contract  is  completed  and  then  he  is  in  trouble. 

As  for  the  stores,  everything  is  on  sale  in  the  Junior  Republic 
store.  Things  are  purchased  by  the  Association  and  placed  in 
the  store,  and  then  those  lads  and  lasses  who  have  money  may 
come  in  the  store  and  buy  the  things.  If  they  have  no  money, 
they  mav  watch  those  who  have  monev  while  they  buv.  The' 
housekeepers  go  over  and  purchase  supplies.  Those  who  receive 
large  board  can  buy  more  liberal  things  than  those  who  have  not 
received  as  much  money  for  board.  The  economic  conditions 
in  the  village  are  just  the  same  as  those  outside,  absolutely. 

I mentioned  the  school.  The  school  is  just  the  same  as 
schools  in  an}"  place.  In  the  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville,  a boy 
or  girl  can  prepare  for  college.  They  go  directly  from  there  to 
Cornell,  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  or  any  other  place. 
They  go  to  school  one-half  day  and  work  one-half  day  during 
the  school  year.  During  the  summer  they  work  all  day. 

The  Government.  The  laws  of  the  State  are  the  laws  of 
the  Junior  Republic  plus  the  laws  enacted  by  the  citizens  them- 
selves in  town  meeting  assembled.  Now,  if  there  is  any  special 
legislation  that  they  need  which  is  not  found  in  the  laws  of  the 
State,  they  enact  it.  For  example,  the  girls  vote  in  the  Junior 
Republic.  Of  course,  girls  don’t  vote  in  New  York  city  and 
New  York  state  and  therefore  in  order  to  secure  the  vote  it  was 
necessary  that  the  boys  should  pass  a special  clause  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  they  did,  after  several  }"ears,  and  the  girls  voted 
finally. 
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The  president  of  the  Republic  is  elected  to  hold  office  for  a 
year  and  the  vice-president  and  the  various  other  executive 
officers.  Now,  if  these  fellows  violate  the  laws,  or  the  girls  as 
well,  they  are  arrested  by  the  police  officer  and  when  they  are 
arrested  by  the  police  officer  they  are  taken  to  jail;  and  then  in 
the  course  of  time  they  are  tried  for  violating  the  law  and  when 
they  are  found  guilty  they  are  sent  to  jail  and  put  in  charge  of 
a boy  keeper.  They  go  to  jail  and  the  boys  straighten  them  out. 
Do  I approve  of  this  and  are  we  not  trying  to  put  them  out  of 
business,  and  wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  have  something  else? 
That’s  a big  question.  However,  in  the  Junior  Republic  the  idea 
is  to  take  conditions  as  they  exist,  whether  all  believe  in  a thing 
or  not.  That  does  not  enter  into  the  equation.  It’s  a question 
of  meeting  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  I want  to  say  a good 
word  for  the  jails  of  the  Junior  Republic,  whatever  I know  of 
jails  outside. 

The  reason  boys  have  trouble  outside  is  because  they  are 
heroes  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  boys.  I don’t  know  whether  I 
will  get  a chance  to  say  very  much  on  this,  but  in  my  going 
around  the  country  I have  concluded  this  is  a matter  of  great 
moment  to  the  average  citizen.  We  are  not  taking  boys  merely 
below  the  age  of  15,  but  from  16  to  21.  We  have  some  boys 
that  raise  the  very  devil.  You  men  that  have  been  boys,  do  you 
remember  when  we  were  boys,  how  we  thought  a great  deal 
more  of  what  the  boys  thought  than  we  did  what  our  dear  teacher 
thought,  or  the  minister,  or  the  judge,  or  our  parents  sometimes? 
What  the  boys  thought  was  the  thing  that  went. 

Do  you  know,  I believe  that  one  of  the  great  problems  to-day 
is  the  future  of  the  youth,  and  giving  responsibility  early  enough. 
It  is  a fact  that  the  average  lad  of  16  can  make  his  way  in  the 
world.  Don’t  have  too  much  sympathy  for  the  boy  of  16  whom 
you  see  working  with  his  hands.  He  is  going  to  be  benefited  by 
it.  Don’t  try  to  work  him  10,  12  or  14  hours  a day.  Just  say 
eight  hours  a day  and  just  don’t  try  to  kill  him.  He’ll  grow 
strong  from  it.  Arid  men  that  work  at  that  age  become  stronger 
right  along. 

When  I started  I had  poor  boys  and  poor  girls  from  New  York 
city.  We  noticed  after  a time  that  the  boys  who  had  been 
terrors  outside,  after  they  had  been  straightened  out,  turned  out 
to  be  the  best  citizens.  I was  so  struck  with  that  fact  that  I 
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made  general  badness  a qualification  for  admission  to  the  Junior 
Republic.  And  there  were  some  people,  those  in  the  reform 
schools,  that  wanted  everything.  They  said.  “ We  will  fix 
George.”  Well,  they  could  have  fixed  George  but  they  did  not 
comit  on  the  boys.  The  boys  could  handle  anything  that  came 
down  the  pike.  They  would  send  them  down  worse  and  worse 
and  then  the  boys  would  slam  them  into  jail  and  straighten  them 
out  and  then  they  would  come  out  and  get  along  to  the  line  of 
doing  good  things  and  the  first  thing  you  know  they  would  in 
many  instances  have  a diploma. 

Well  then  I began  to  get  applications  at  about  that  time 
from  people  from  well-to-do  homes,  letters  from  Xew  York  and 
sometimes  with  reference  to  the  sons  of  rich  men.  When  they 
first  made  applications  we  said,  “ We  will  not  take  them  in.” 
Finally  we  said,  “ We  will  take  them  and  we  will  make  Papa 
pay  us  well.”  If  he  could  send  his  boy  to  Groton  School  or  some 
other  school,  he  will  have  to  pay  well:  and  if  he  turns  the  boy 
over  to  us,  he  will  have  to  do  everything  the  way'  we  will  do  it. 
It  don’t  make  any^  difference  whose  boyr  he  is.  That  boy*  won't 
get  a mouthful  of  grub  until  he  hustles  for  it  and  so  he  earns  it  ; 
and  if  he  don’t  work  he's  arrested  for  vagrancy'  and  goes  to  the 
workhouse  where  he  has  to  work  with  his  hands,  and  work  hard. 
The  boy's  and  girls  in  the  Republic  have  been  obliged  to  earn  their 
way  with  then  hands  or  brains,  and  they'  acquired  self-support 
and  learned  what  self-government  was  by'  doing  it.  And  when 
thev  went  out  from  there,  thev  were  better  than  the  bovs  and 
girls  who  had  never  been  in  the  Junior  Republic  at  all 

This  was  not  a reformatory'  institution  solely'  that  we  had 
been  working  at.  We  had  been  working  towards  an  educational 
institution  and  we  believe  it  is  good  for  all  boy's  and  girls.  We 
will  allow  any'  boy'  or  girl  to  enter  as  a citizen  providing  they'  have 
got  lots  of  ginger  and  a sufficient  amount  of  physical  and  mental 
strength.  We  don’t  care  a rap  whether  they'  come  from  the  cityr 
or  from  the  country',  whether  they'  come  from  homes  of  the 
wealthy'  or  homes  of  the  poor,  or  no  homes  at  all,  or  whether 
they^  are  very,  very'  good  or  very',  very  bad,  so  long  as  they'  are 
very',  veryr  something.  We  take  them  and  we  never  have  regretted 
it. 

Note:  The  discussion  following  Mr.  George's  address  was  led  byr 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Davis  of  Litchfield,  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut 
George  Junior  Republic,  and  it  is  greatly  regretted  that  no  copy  of  his 
remarks  was  preserved  for  printing. 


OPEN  AIR  SCHOOLS. 


Thomas  S.  Weaver,  Hartford. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


The  Open  Air  School  in  Hartford  was  opened  in  January, 
1910,  and  has  been  in  session  on  all  school  days  since.  The 
board  of  school  visitors  was  fortunate  in  having  leased  for  evening 
school  and  summer  school  purposes  the  old  Sigourney  mansion 
on  Hurlburt  Street,  with  the  adjoining  grounds,  about  three 
acres.  This  is  about  one  minute  walk  from  the  railway  station, 
on  high  ground  overlooking  Bushnell  Park  and  the  State  Capitol, 
providing  one  of  the  most  central  points  in  the  city. 

The  school  itself  is  established  in  a tent  a little  over  20  feet 
square,  the  construction  being  that  of  a large  officer’s  tent,  or 
headquarter’s  tent,  with  wall  and  a fly.  The  practical  work  of 
putting  up  and  preparing  the  tent  for  permanent  use  was  done 
most  thoroughly.  First  the  floor  was  laid  on  joists  bedded  in 
a cushion  of  sand,  making  it  absolutely  dry  and  free  from  any 
cracks.  A wainscoting  about  three  feet  high  was  put  up  to  pro- 
tect from  the  cold  air  about  the  feet  and  this  tent  has  been  in 
continual  use  with  front  and  sides  wide  open  to  the  air  in  all 
weather,  storm  or  cold,  the  thermometer  having  ranged  as  low 
as  16  to  22  degrees  above  zero. 

The  children  are  thoroughly  protected  from  the  cold,  so  far 
as  their  bodies  are  concerned,  by  warm  clothing,  sitting  bags, 
and  the  neck  is  also  protected  by  a light  blanket  in  extreme 
weather.  The  air,  however,  is  not  warmed  in  any  way,  and  it 
is  this  that  provided  the  extra  vitality  that  the  children  needed. 

The  building  near  the  tent,  known  as  the  Sigourney  School, 
is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  in  two  distinctive  ways. 
The  first  is  for  the  cooking  and  serving  of  the  meals,  and  the 
second  is  for  a rest  room.  This  rest  room  is  in  the  upper  or  attic 
story  of  the  building,  a very  large  room  with  all  windows  wide 
open.  In  this  room  the  children  after  the  dinner  rest  in  steamer 
chairs  and  sleep,  most  of  them,  for  an  hour. 

The  menus  and  the  general  results  of  the  work  were  given 
with  charts  showing  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  pupils.  An  unusual 
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instance  was  shown  in  the  treatment  of  a case  of  St.  Vitus  dance, 
in  which  the  child  wholly  unable  to  control  her  motor  power 
in  the  short  space  of  a month  did  remarkable  writing,  in  place  of 
unintelligible  scrawls.  Mr.  Weaver’s  talk  -was  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  charts,  and  a summary  of  expense  for  the 
school  was  given. 


SIXTH  GENERAL  SESSION. 


Tuesday,  8 p.  m.,  April  16,  1912. 


Committee  on  Public  Aid  and  Betterment. 

Chairman,  Nathaniel  E.  Bronson,  Waterbary. 

The  Chairman  : It  seems  to  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  that 
introduction  of  such  speakers  as  are  here  to-night  is  unnecessary. 
Yon  came  here  to  hear  these  speakers,  who  are  experts  in  their  par- 
ticular lines,  and  I shall  take  pleasure  therefore,  in  simply  introduc- 
ing the  first  speaker,  Mr.  Parker. 


PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS. 


George  A.  Parker,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Hartford. 


My  topic  is  public  playgrounds,  but  I will  discuss  a little  wider 
subject  than  that  and  take  up  the  question  of  public  recreation, 
which  includes  the  entire  subject.  I would  like,  in  the  first  place, 
to  give  a definition  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a public  park.  A 
public  park  is  an  open  area  which  is  to  be  used,  or  intended  to  be 
used,  for  public  recreation.  Not  only  recreation  but  re-creation. 
And  these  open  areas  are  places  of  restoration.  To  show  the  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  they  are  used,  I have  divided  the  parks  into 
several  different  classes  and  the  definition  of  them  is  what  I shall 
undertake  at  this  time,  and  not  go  into  a discussion  of  them. 

There  is  the  gardenesque  park  in  which  the  main  feature  is  the 
main  garden,  the  garden  differing  from  the  ordinary  park  garden 
in  that  it  is  a mass  of  some  given  flower  of  striking  color,  put  there 
to  give  a general  effect.  It  is  as  different  from  the  moss  rose  as  a 
brass  band  is  different  from  the  violet,  but  it  is  necessary  in  this 
age  to  attract  the  attention.  Now  take  our  rose  garden  at  Elizabeth 
Park,  it  is  beautiful  while  it  does  not  have  that  exquisite  beauty 
which  you  get  from  the  little  moss  rose,  yet  it  has  that  attractive 
effect  which  the  people  seem  to  desire  at  the  present  time. 
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Then  take  the  picture  park,  a picturesque  park,  which  is  a little 
different  park,  which  is  made  to  he  looked  at.  A park  like  the  little 
park  that  there  is  here  in  Waterbury,  like  the  Bushnell  Park  in 
Hartford.  They  are  made  to  he  looked  at,  the  same  as  the  picture 
is  which  is  hung*  upon  the  wall.  The  welcoming  park  is  like  the 
flower  in  the  hall-window.  I presume  that  title  may  be  a little 
different  from  what  is  usually  used,  but  1 mean  by  that  those  little 
squares,  those  little  triangles,  which  are  in  the  different  cities,  which 
seem  to  say  to  the  people  as  they  come  into  the  city,  “We  are  glad 
you  came.  We  hope  you  will  come  again." 

Then  there  comes  along  with  our  park  work  that  strip,  or  park- 
ing, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  between  the  curb  and  the  sidewalk, 
which  is  one  of  those  little  things  not  very  much  in  size  but  it  does 
make  a wonderful  difference  in  the  appearance  of  a city.  I have  a 
conception  that  the  park  work  when  it  is  fully  developed  in  the 
cities  will  be  in  a similar  way  what  the  water  service  and  sewer 
service  is  to  the  city.  The  water  service  has  a great  reservoir  and 
then  it  has  its  main  pipes  that  come  down  to  the  service  pipes  and 
finally  get  into  every  house;  and  so  in  the  parking  work,  I believe 
when  it  is  fully  done,  we  will  have  great  parks,  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tion grounds,  and  then  there  will  be  this  little  bit  of  green,  like  the 
water  pipes,  that  will  come  along  and  connect  every  house  with  a 
great  park.  These  little  strips  are  usually  known  as  parkways. 

Then  there  is  the  great  country  park.  City  life  changes  the 
human  being  and  conditions  very  much,  indeed,  and  our  structure 
was  developed  and  grew  because  of  country  life.  It  seems  necessary 
in  order  for  the  brain  and  the  nerves  and  the  muscles  to  come  back 
into  normal  state  that  we  should  have  the  country,  and  for  that 
reason,  the  country  park,  or  that  which  gives  the  country — gives 
the  music  of  the  country  and  the  melody  of  the  country.  The 
country  park  is  to  supply  the  city  man’s  need  for  the  country,  its 
drives  and  woods  and  fields. 

Now  from  the  beauty  we  come  to  what  might  be  called  more  the 
activities  of  the  park.  There  are  the  athletic  fields,  which  means 
those  fields  large  enough  for  a boy  all  the  way  from  where  he 
thinks  he  is  considerable  of  a boy,  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  until 
he  comes  to  be  considerable  of  a boy,  15  or  20, — and  some  remain 
boys  even  longer  that  that,— where  they  can  get  out  to  have  their 
large  games  like  baseball  and  football  and  running  races. 

Then  comes  the  playground,  which  goes  with  the  smaller 
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children,  where  they  come  and  play.  You  know  the  old  saying,  that 
a mother’s  eyes  are  the  baby’s  eyes,  and  after  a while  they  get  beyond 
that,  they  play  around  the  house,  then  in  the  yard,  then  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  then  they  go  out;  soon  they  go  a little  further, 
and  the  street  is  not  safe.  They  don’t  have  the  protection  that  they 
do  in  the  country,  and  these  small  playgrounds  become  quite  an 
essential  part  of  their  life.  Then  comes  the  outdoor  gymnasium. 
That  is  where  the  half-grown  boy  and  the  young  man,  and  those 
who  are  doing  manual  work  in  the  shops,  can  get  out  and  use  their 
unused  muscles  and  develop  their  muscles  which  they  cannot  employ 
in  their  restricted  daily  work. 

The  last  division  of  our  parks,  I call  the  resting  park;  that  is, 
to  take  a person  that  is  brain-tired,  brain-fagged,  and  nerve-tired, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  get  out  somewhere  where  he  can  have 
the  quiet  necessary  for  his  life.  He  must  get  away  from  the  sounds, 
and  his  tired  brain  will  rest.  How  as  to  the  quantity  and  the  area 
which  is  necessary  for  these  parks.  There  should  be  one  acre  of 
park  to  every  200  people.  Then  we  find  that  one  cent  per  week 
per  capita  will  maintain  all  this  work  and  do  all  the  work.  It 
matters  not  as  to  how  large  or  how  small  it  is,  it  is  a fair  proportion 
that  50  cents  per  year  per  capita  will  pay  for  the  bonds  when  due 
and  they  may  run  for  a term  of  }7ears. 

Yow  take  the  park  work  of  Connecticut,  and  we  will  consider 
the  State  as  a whole,  we  have  about  one  million  of  people  in  the 
State  and  about  50  per  cent,  of  us  live  under  such  conditions  that, 
according  to  the  ratio  which  I have  stated,  we  should  have  about 
2,500  acres  of  park,  340  playgrounds,  and  50  athletic  fields,  in 
the  cities  of  our  State.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  park  and  play- 
ground work  can  be  carried  on,  and  not  at  very  great  expense.  It 
might  seem  strange  that  we  could  get  any  money  out  of  park  work 
and  make  it  pay,  put  money  into  our  treasury  rather  than  to  take 
it  out,  but  our  experience  in  the  Hartford  parks  indicates  that  a 
person  on  an  average  on  a visit  to  the  parks  will  spend  about  one 
and  one-half  cents  per  person  in  the  park.  That  is,  the  attendance 
at  the  park  creates  an  appetite  and  that  appetite  is  a wholesome 
appetite  and  I believe  that  we  should  cater  to  it. 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  Herbert  Wilson,  General  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  Britain. 

We  say  we  are  giving  the  children  playgrounds,  but  as  a matter  of  fact 
we  are  just  returning  to  them  the  things  which  have  been  taken  away  from 
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them.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  among  other  things,  gives  us 
the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  children  have  that  right, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  take  away  the  play  spots  the  way  we  have  been 
doing.  I realize  that  under  the  present  industrial  conditions  it  becomes 
necessary  to  bring  large  numbers  of  people  together  in  cities,  and  when 
that  is  done  there  should  be  places  planned  for  the  children.  I think  the 
best  place  planned  of  this  kind  is  in  Gary,  Indiana,  where  they  have  given 
up  a whole  square  to  a school  house  and  swimming-pool  for  the  children. 

I believe  that  playgrounds  will  tend  a great  deal  to  promote  co- 
operation among  children.  They  don’t  have  a very  large  number  to  work 
together  in  schools ; they  work  as  individuals.  In  the  playgrounds  and  at  other 
times  they  learn  to  work  with  one  another.  They  will  have  to  do  that  when 
they  get  in  factories  and  into  life  and  they  will  have  to  work  with  other  men 
and  other  women.  We  can  not  teach  them  that,  they  must  find  it  out  them- 
selves. The  playground  helps  to  assimilate  the  different  nationalities.  When 
we  first  started  the  playgrounds  in  New  Britain,  they  thought  they  would 
not  fill  the  bill,  but  now  we  have  Jimmie  Burke,  Mike  McCarthy,  and  all 
the  other  nationalities  playing  baseball  together. 

If  we  know  that  somebody  has  some  real  interest  in  what  we  are  doing, 
we  are  a good  deal  apt  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right.  All  feel  honest  and 
sensitive  in  the  promotion  of  self-government  and  most  of  the  social  workers 
now  feel  the  best  possible  way  to  get  along  with  boys  and  girls  is  to  let 
them  alone.  The  best  in  men  is  that  which  does  not  appear  on  the  surface 
at  all.  All  the  evil  that  came  into  my  life  and  all  that  came  into  yours 
came  at  the  time  we  had  our  play  or  recreation  and  we  didn’t  get  it  at 
school  or  at  home.  We  got  it  playing  and  we  usually  got  it  from  some 
person  two  or  three  years  older  than  we  were.  If  we  take  these  older  boys 
and  girls  who  are  natural  leaders  and  give  them  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  and  direction  of  that  play,  it  works  out  fine.  In  our  associa- 
tion boys’  department  we  have  a cabinet  and  the  boys  really  run  the  whole 
place.  We  leave  the  self-government  with  the  boys. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  great  sins  of  our  time  is  that  we  let  our 
recreation  be  promoted  by  selfish  people.  Now  we  have  our  dance  halls, 
and  they  are  run  by  somebody  to  make  money  out  of  the  good  times  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  right.  These  people  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  good 
time  but  they  ought  to  come  in  under  right  conditions  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  commission  ought  to  handle  the  amusement  and  recreation  of  the 
whole  community. 

Bev.  F.  M.  Hollister,  North  Stonington. 

I am  from  a rural  district  and  I presume  most  of  this  public  play- 
ground discussion  bears  chiefly  upon  the  life  of  the  cities.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  to  be  in  a country  parish  where  it 
seemed  to  me  there  was  a need  of  playgrounds,  so  perhaps  a word  may  be 
allowed  from  a country  minister. 

Now,  in  the  early  days  of  our  going  to  this  country  place  there  were  a 
half  dozen  small  children  living  in  houses  along  the  streets  and  some  of  you 
may  have  seen  apologies  of  this  kind.  They  had  no  place  to  play  and  there 
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are  some  little  dangers  for  the  little  children  at  four  or  five  years  of  age. 
Now,  the  church  of  which  I am  pastor  has  large  and  beautiful  grounds. 
It  seemed  to  us  too  bad  that  all  that  beautiful  space  filled  with  beautiful 
shade  trees  should  go  to  waste,  when  these  little  boys  and  girls  could  have 
that  place  to  play  away  from  dangers.  We  thought  this  shady  spot  should 
have  supervision  for  a playground,  and  so  we  asked  permission  of  the 
church  to  permit  the  children  to  go  into  our  back  yard  and  play,  but  there 
was  the  strongest  objection  to  it. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  country  life  that  is  hard  to  deal  with  is 
the  feature  of  isolation.  It  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  working  against 
in  country  districts,  and  the  only  way  we  can  get  at  that  is  to  train  the 
children  to  play  together.  One  of  the  funny  things  that  has  appealed  to  us 
from  the  amusing  side,  and  also  the  ethical  side,  was  this,  that  the  boys  at 
recess  that  didn’t  know  how  to  play,  didn’t  feel  disposed  to  play.  They 
would  want  to  swap  stories  just  as  their  elders  did  in  the  country  school, 
and  with  just  as  poor  effect.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  teachers  to 
make  the  children  play.  And  there  is  a reason  for  this.  You  talk  about 
discouragement.  Why,  T have  seen  children  in  our  town  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  who  get  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  milk  some  cows  a 
little  while  and  get  their  breakfast  and  then  walk  two  miles  to  school  and 
come  home  and  do  the  chores  and  then  study  a little  while. 

Boys  and  girls  are  wide  awake.  They  are  not  dead.  They  are 
watching  for  things,  and  they  know  that  there  must  be  something  for  them 
to  look  forward  to.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  playgrounds  are  among  the 
essential  things  for  the  development  of  child  life  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
possible  that  men  and  women  who  are  parents,  at  least,  can  overlook  the 
tremendous  power  and  possibilities  of  the  playgrounds,  not  only  in  the  city, 
but  in  the  country. 


ALMSHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


Alexander  Johnson,  Angola,  Ind.,  General  Secretary  National 

Conference  of  Charities. 


In  speaking  about  almshouse  construction  and  management,  I 
want  to  tell  you,  to  begin  with,  what  little.  I know  upon  the  subject 
is  clearly  of  a very  practical  nature.  For  four  years  and  a little 
more  I was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  and  a part  of 
my  business  was  to  cover  once  a year  92  county  almshouses,  and  I 
used  to  go  to  them  all  regularly  once  a year.  My  method  of  inspect- 
ing almshouses,  or  my  favorite  method,  was  to  drive  up  in  the 
country,  usually  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  county  seat,  in  the 
afternoon  about  three  or  four  o'clock  with  a convenient  horse  and 
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buggy  and  ask  the  superintendent  as  lie  came  to  the  gate  it  he  had 
room  for  another  tramp,  lie  would  always  say  that  he  had  and  then 
I would  put  my  horse  in  the  stable  and  begin  my  inspection.  After 
a while  it  would  be  time  for  supper  for  the  inmates,  and  1 would 
wait  and  watch  them  get  their  supper  and  then  perhaps  it  would  he 
time  for  the  superintendent's  own  supper  and  L would  have  mine 
with  him.  Then  would  he  the  bedroom  arrangements,  seeing  the 
inmates  put  to  bed,  seeing  how  the  sexes  were  separated,  how  the 
doors  were  carefully  locked  between  them,  and  so  on.  And  then 
there  would  be  a chance  for  the  confidential  talk  with  the  superin- 
tendent, sitting  by  the  stove  in  the  winter  and  out  on  the  piazza  in 
the  summer,  and  he  would  tell  me  of  his  troubles.  I was  always  the 
first  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  I would  be  awake  and  up  early  to 
see  the  way  the  inmates  were  treated  in  the  morning,  to  see  how 
thev  behaved  themselves,  how  they  had  their  breakfast,  how  the 
farm  work  started,  and  then  I would  leave  that  house  the  next  day 
at  about  ten  o’clock  and  I would  know  a great  deal  about  the  man- 
agement of  that  institution.  Then  there  would  be  the  returning. 
I would  come  after  another  year  and  I would  be  welcomed  as  a 
friend. 

I thought  it  was  proper  for  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  be  understood  to  be  interested  and  friendly  with  the 
sheriff  in  the  jail,  or  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  almshouse, 
or  whoever  it  might  be,  to  have  it  understood  by  all  those  people 
that  I was  their  best  friend,  and  that  my  purpose  was  to  give  them 
the  best  advice  and  counsel  that  I could.  The  people  in  charge  of  those 
institutions  are  mostly  very  worthy,  well-meaning  people,  who  try 
to  do  the- best  they  can,  and  sometimes  under  extremely  discourag- 
ing circumstances.  What  they  need  is  not  harsh  criticism,  it  is  not 
fault-finding,  it  is  friendly  helpfulness. 

I will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  one-fifteenth  of  what  I would  like* 
to  tell  you  about  almshouse  construction  and  management.  I do 
not  advise  that  almshouses  be  designed  or  built  more  than  two 
stories  high,  with  a possible  exception  of  what  we  call  the  front 
story.  There  should  be  one  part  for  men  and  another  for  women. 
The  building  in  front  might  be  three  stories,  the  upper  rooms 
being  cut  off  for  employees  . I would  never  put  children  any  higher 
than  in  the  second  story,  and  for  the  old  people  I would  like 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Old  people  cannot  go  up  and  downstairs 
very  conveniently.  It  doesn’t  cost  very  much  to  build  that  way. 
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Kemember,  you  are  going  to  build  an  institution  which  is  going  to 
last  a long  time. 

An  almshouse  ought  to  be  in  that  particular  class,  if  it  is  to  be 
what  its  legal  name  in  New  York  city  is,  the  home  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  we  ought  to  be  careful  whom  we  send  there.  In  the  old 
days  many  years  ago,  the  almshouse  was  the  hetereogenous  homestead 
of  all  kinds  of  people,  feeble-minded,  epileptics,  children,  worn  out 
criminals,  and  among  them  all  some  decent  and  deserving  ones,  bet- 
ter folks,  who  had  been  unfortunate,  and  the  criminal  had  been  sent 
there  to  serve  a sentence.  Now  in  one  or  two  states  in  the  Union  they 
still  have  that  bad  habit,  to  send  criminals  who  are  convicted  only  for 
a short  time  to  serve  a sentence  in  the  almshouse.  We  now  recognize 
the  fact  that  feeble-minded  people  should  be  in  a place  by  them- 
selves, and  epileptic  people  should  be  in  their  quarters,  and  the  insane 
should  be  nowhere  at  all  except  in  State  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
Little  children  have  no  place  whatever  in  an  almshouse.  You  can- 
not possibly  give  them  proper  treatment  when  you  mix  them  all  up. 
The  only  way  in  which  you  can  give  any  of  these  people  proper 
treatment,  and  the  treatment  best  for  them  and  for  the  com- 
munity, is  by  taking  them  off  by  themselves  and  building  houses 
that  are  handled  by  people  who  have  had  experience  and  know  how 
to  care  for  them. 

After  you  have  taken  out  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the 
epileptics  and  all  the  other  unsuitable  persons,  then  it  is  only  fair 
and  just  to  give  the  almshouse  inmates  something  of  what  they  need 
and  something  of  what  they  can  appreciate.  So  I believe  in  having 
different  rooms  for  them.  I believe  in  having  a number  of  single 
rooms  for  the  old  people.  I believe  in  having  some  rooms  set  aside 
where  old  married  couples,  still  affectionate  to  each  other,  who  may 
live  together  for  many  years  and  do  not  wish  to  be  separated,  can 
stay  together  the  way  they  have  been  so  long.  I am  speaking  of  a 
large  institution  of  some  hundred  inmates.  I think  those  things  are 
necessary. 

Now  let  me  say  one  word  about  food.  For  a great  many  years 
I was  a superintendent,  after  I got  through  being  an  inspector, 
and  then  people  would  come  and  inspect  me,  and  afterwards  I knew 
how  it  felt  when  you  are  inspected.  While  I was  superintendent  of 
this  institution,  I made  a very  careful  study  of  food  and  how  the 
cooks  prepared  the  food.  I took  charge  of  an  institution  one  time 
where  the  people  in  the  dining-room, — the  employees’  dining-room, 
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— had  had  beefsteak  for  breakfast  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
days  in  the  year  for  eight  years,  and  every  Easter  Sunday  they  had 
eggs  for  a change.  Xow  you  know  that  beefsteak  is  very  nice  if  it 
is  prepared  properly,  but  they  fried  it  until  it  was  as  bad  and  as 
hard  as  sole  leather.  If  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  have  for 
dinner  to-morrow,  or  if  it  happens  to  be  something  you  don't  like, 
say,  cornbeef  and  cabbage,  it  is  a very  great  advantage  not  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  have,  until  you  sit  down  to  the  table.  I 
insist  mvself  on  not  knowing  what  they  are  going  to  put  on  my 
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own  table  until  I sit  down  there.  Dyspepsia  rages  in  every  insti- 
tution in  the  country  because  the  inmates  know  in  advance  what 
they  are  going  to  get.  A surprise  is  the  essence  of  an  appetite.  If 
you  haven’t  anv  appetite,  you  won’t  have  any  digestion. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  I alwavs  make  a great  effort  to 
secure  in  institutions  for  children,  and  that  is  an  ample  supply  of 
good,  palatable  drinking  water  and  always  obtainable  at  all  times. 
I know  an  institution  where  they  wouldn’t  allow  a child  to  have  a 
drink  of  water  after  supper  at  night.  Water  is  rarely  drunk  enough 
by  all  of  us.  Most  of  us  don’t  drink  one-lialf  enough.  By  drinking 
water  we  get  wonderful  cures  and  wonderful  results.  The  water 
supply  should  be  the  very  first  thing  to  consider.  We  should  not 
bu3~  land  or  we  should  not  take  an  option  on  land  until  we  have 
tested  the  water  supply.  We  can  drain  swamps  but  unless  we  have 
a fair  supply  of  water  on  the  premises  the  institution  should  not  be 
located  there. 

Every  man  and  woman  has  a right  to  know  how  our  institutions 
are  run  and  eyery  part  of  them.  Every  officer  of  the  State,  county, 
town  or  municipality  who  comes  in  to  give  orders,  to  give  advice 
and  counsel,  should  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  public  he  serves  is 
upon  him ; he  serves  the  brain  of  the  public  and  can  always  consider 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  The  voice  of  the  public  is  present  in 
the  State  conference.  At  other  places  they  are  calling  attention  to 
these  things  in  its  annual  reports  and  its  eye,  its  brain  and  its 
voice,  which  ought  to  be  exercised  over  the  institutions,  is  of  value 
to  the  State.  The  institutions  of  the  State  ought  to  be  wide  open. 
There  ought  to  be  no  more  welcome  visitor  than  the  inspector  and 
secretary  of  the  State  board  of  charity. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Horace  B.  Cheney,  South  Manchester. 

Manchester  was  visited  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
some  time  ago,  and  he  pronounced  our  almshouse  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
State.  I am  sorry  to  say  we  have  still  got  that  almshouse,  although  we 
have  appropriated  money  for  a new  one.  We  cannot  tell  you  what  you  ought 
to  do,  but  we  can  tell  you  very  clearly  what  you  ought  not  to  do.  Every- 
thing which  Mr.  Johnson  has  indicated  you  ought  not  to  do,  we  have  ex- 
perienced. We  have  an  old  almshouse  which  is  out  on  the  mountain.  It  is 
an  old  rambling  building  with  practically  no  water  and  nothing  that  it 
ought  to  have.  It  is  in  close  proximity  to  our  reservoir,  very  much  too 
close  for  our  own  comfort.  We  are  now  to  build  a new  one  where  we  hope 
to  cure  those  things,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  cure  in  the  old  one. 
We  have  already  done  what  we  were  able  to  do  to  meet  the  questions  which 
you  have  been  addressed  about.  It  is  a long  time  since  children  were  kept 
in  the  almshouse  in  Manchester.  We  have  seen  our  imbeciles  and  our  insane 
people  placed  where  they  ought  to  go,  and  our  tuberculosis  patients  are 
cared  for  in  the  State  sanitarium,  and  we  have  left  the  rest  of  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  where  they  should  be.  We  are  now  building  a building  where 
one  person  can  care  for  another  in  a room  and  we  will  have  infirmaries  for 
patients  where  they  can  be  cared  for,  and  then  we  hope  we  will  at  least  be  on 
a par  with  what  should  be  the  aim  of  a Connecticut  town. 

Our  outdoor  relief  is  much  better  provided  for.  We  have  a charity 
superintendent  who  has  a complete  record  of  all  persons  applying  for  aid 
there,  how  much  aid  they  have  had  heretofore  and  all  their  family  con- 
nections and  every  other  source  of  income.  He  keeps  a town  store  where 
he  dispenses  the  necessities  of  life,  and  we  have  done  away  with  the  old 
system  so  commonly  used  in  Connecticut  of  the  store  order.  We  have  made 
recently  in  Manchester  (and  this  I think  is  perhaps  the  only  contribution  I 
may  be  able  to  make  towards  this  Conference),  a rather  new  departure  on 
behalf  of  the  town.  We  have  voted  that  when  the  town  has  ordered  the 
quarantining  of  a house,  where  indigent  persons,  not  paupers,  but  simply 
people  who  are  poor  and  dependent  from  day  to  day  upon  what  they  earn, 
the  town  will  pay  them  a reasonable  sum  during  the  time  of  the  quarantine. 
It  doesn’t  seem  just  that  the  public  should  shut  up  a family  and  deprive 
them  of  their  power  to  work  and  then  not  supply  them  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  when  they  are  needed.  They  have  also  decided  recently  to  purchase 
antitoxins  in  the  case  of  indigent  persons,  where  the  great  expense  would 
otherwise  probably  deter  those  persons  from  procuring  that  great  benefit. 

In  viewing  this  whole  question,  one  of  the  greatest  we  have  to  consider 
in  our  city  and  town  activities,  we  must  take  a wide  view  of  it  and  I think 
that  any  action  taken  by  any  community  in  that  relation  should  be  gauged 
first  by  the  test  of  whether  that  action  will  in  the  long  run  rebound  to  the 
ultimate  aid  of  humanity  as  a whole.  It  is  oftener  easy  to  take  these 
people  and  to  support  them  than  it  is  to  help  them  to  help  themselves;  but 
I believe  that  any  action  taken  by  a municipality,  which  relates  to  the  poor 
in  any  way,  should  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a free  gift  of  aid  if  it  is  possible 
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for  those  persons  to  return  any  compensation  towards  their  support.  What 
we  should  do  is  to  aid  them  to  aid  themselves.  Even  in  the  almshouses 
there  are  very  few  people,  except  perhaps  some  helpless  people,  who  are  not 
capable  of  doing  some  work.  Those  people  will  be  very  much  happier  and 
very  much  better  off  if  they  are  provided  with  some  work  to  do  in  the  alms- 
house, and  I think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  which  has  been 
little  attended  to  in  almshouses,  either  in  Connecticut  or  elsewhere. 


VAGRANCY,  FARM  COLONIES,  AND  MUNICIPAL 

LODGING  HOUSES. 


Orlando  F.  Lewis,  New  York  City,  Secretary,  New  York 

Prison  Association. 


When  you  see  in  the  funny  papers  a picture  of  a tramp  on  a 
truck  with  a wheel  in  front  of  him,  and  he  is  pulling  this  wheel 
and  he  says,  “ Them  automobile  fellows  aint  got  nothing  on 
me,”  of  course  you  laugh  at  the  tramp,  and  when  you  see  Happy 
Hooligan  in  the  Sunday  Supplement  we  laugh  at  his  poor  adven- 
tures, but  for  all  that  it  is  a very  serious  subject,  this  tramp. 
There  are  two  reasons  why,  I think,  we  have  gotten  such  a 
distance  from  the  tramp  question,  and  one  is  because  we  are 
generally  indifferent  to  the  national  tramp  that  comes  to  our 
door  to  get  something  to  eat  and  we  do  not  realize  that  he  is 
one  of  one-half  million  men  in  the  United  States  so  developing 
their  paths  because  they  don’t  know  what  they  will  do  next  or 
where  they  will  go  next. 

This  problem  is  a serious  one  and  I tell  you  it  is  going  to  be 
a very  serious  one  for  you  people  of  Connecticut,  and  the  only 
way  to  stop  it  is  to  put  it  right  straight  up  to  us.  Just  beyond 
your  western  border,  which  I take  it  is  not  so  very  far  from 
Waterbury,  there  is  a little  town  called  Wingdale  where  we 
thought  we  were  going  to  build  a State  Prison  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  there  is  not  going  to  be  a State  Prison  there  and 
there  is  not  going  to  be  a State  Farm  there  but  that  land  must 
be  used  for  something.  The  suggestion  that  has  cropped  up  has 
been  that  it  would  become  the  site  of  a State  Tramp  Colony. 
Now  that  is  only  one  mile  from  the  Connecticut  State  line.  Now 
if  we  have  a tramp  colony  there,  and  I am  one  of  the  board  of 
managers,  I intend  we  shall  have  a self-supporting  institution, 
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and  then  these  tramps  will  be  within  one  mile  of  the  Connecticut 
State  line.  Now  we  won’t  have  any  walls  around  our  institution 
and  then  what’s  going  to  happen?  We  don’t  want  the  colony 
near  New  York  City.  If  it  should  happen  to  go  to  the  State 
line,  what’s  going  to  happen?  We  think  one  of  the  best  things 
is  going  to  happen  to  Connecticut — that  is,  in  the  line  of  the 
tramp,  it  will  not  be  five  years  before  Connecticut  has  a tramp 
colony  and  will  be  pushing  them  back  to  New  York.  Now  that’s 
the  way  the  tramp  has  been  handled.  He  has  been  pushed  along. 
When  my  father  was  a farmer’s  boy  in  a country  town,  there 
was  a tramp  there,  an  old  stager,  old  Uncle  Tom.  He  was  a 
pauper,  and  a very  jovial  pauper  he  was,  even  more  benevolent 
than  my  predecessor  on  this  platform,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  general 
manner  of  talk.  Any  way,  Tom  finally  got  on  the  shelf  and 
these  two  townships  were  handling  him,  first  one  almshouse  and 
then  the  other,  and  they  finally  decided  they  would  have  a 
friendly  law  suit  over  him.  Soon  after  that  my  father  was  driving 
home  and  he  met  Uncle  Tom  and  asked  him,  “ How  did  that 
suit  come  out?”  and  Tom  answered,  “ Canaan  Corners  has  got 
me.”  Now  that’s  exactly  the  situation  of  the  tramp.  The 
next  community  gets  the  tramp  and  passes  him  on.  The  tramp 
is  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000  a year,  so  it  is  said. 

Now  we  have  some  serious  conditions  confronting  us.  In 
the  first  place,  the  tramp  has  gotten  along  to  a certain  stage  in 
his  age  when  it  is  not  very  easy  to  break  him  of  his  habits.  In 
the  second  place,  he  has  just  "exactly  what  you  and  I have.  He 
has  a desire  to  be  somewhere  else  most  of  the  time.  The  only 
difference  between  the  tramp  and  us,  in  one  respect,  is  that  the 
man  who  has  something  rides  in  the  Pullman  and  the  tramp 
rides  beneath  or  else  he  rides  between  the  cars,  or  sometimes, 
like  some  of  us,  in  the  car  itself,  evading  his  fare.  But  at  any 
rate,  he  wants  to  be  somewhere  else. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  customer?  You  have 
heard  of  the  benevolent  lady  in  the  country  and  a tramp  came 
to  her  house  and  came  up  to  the  front  door.  They  don’t  generally 
come  to  the  front  door,  but  this  one  did,  because  the  story  goes 
that  way.  He  knocked  on  the  door  and  the  lady  opened  it  and 
said,  “ What’s  the  matter?  ” He  said,  “ Madam,  I am  hungry; 
I could  eat  the  grass  right  here.”  And  the  lady  said,  “ You 
come  right  into  the  house,”  and  she  led  him  through  the  house 
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and  out  to  the  back  yard,  saying  to  him,  “ My  friend,  the  grass 
is  a good  deal  higher  out  here.”  Now  as  a matter  of  fact,  there 
is  only  one  thing  we  ought  to  do  with  the  tramp  and  that  is  abso- 
lutely refuse  him.  Now  that  sounds  very  heartless  and  the 
trouble  with  that  advice  is  that  there  are,  let’s  say,  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  vagrants  that  are  really  honest  and  out  of  a job  and  that 
want  a job,  and  in  the  ordinary  sense  I think  it  can  be  safely 
said  within  a short  time  a vagrant  can  get  a job  somewhere. 

Now  what  is  the  duty  of  the  tramp  towards  us?  I have 
talked  with  a great  many  in  the  United  States  and  out  and  it 
is  a very  pleasant  brain  combat  between  the  man  who  is  asking 
and  the  man  who  is  giving.  Farmers’  wives  have  asked  me 
whether  it  was  dangerous  to  refuse  a tramp  at  a farmer’s  door. 
I have  asked  that  of  tramps  and  they  say,  “No,  as  soon  as  you 
are  refused,  that’s  all  there  is  to  it;  it  is  simply  a game.”  The 
tramp  gets  in  the  habit.  Why,  it’s  gambling,  with  the  tramp. 
The  tramp  has  a love  for  gambling  and  irresponsibility,  or  a 
desire  to  beat  the  world.  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  Of  course,  there  are  two  general  classes  of  suggestions  or 
remedies.  One  is  the  local  remedy,  and  the  other  is  a great 
large  remedy  which  opens  a large  subject,  and  I hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  some  larger  suggestions  as  to  what  we  have 
got  to  do  in  this  country  ultimately. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  got  to  be  able  to  differentiate 
between  tramps  and  others.  I am  sorry  as  Mr.  Johnson  says, 
that  I haven’t  got  one  hour  and  a half  instead  of  ten  minutes 
more.  But  I will  simply  call  your  attention  to  these  persons. 
They  suggest  tuberculosis.  Now,  in  the  tramp  you  have  your 
young  fellow  in  the  incipient  stage,  he  is  16  to  25;  then  }rou  have 
them  in  the  intermittent  stage;  and  then  you  have  the  advanced 
or  deplorable  stage,  what  they  call  the  Bowery  bum.  It  is  in 
the  English  language  now,  that  word,  to  stay  there,  because  it 
expresses  it  better  than  any  other  word  we  have.  Now,  I would 
say  to  use  your  private  charity  on  Class  1,  or  Class  2,  and  make 
the  public  charity  take  care  of  Class  3.  Then  having  differentiated 
the  classes  of  tramps,  we  ought  to  prepare  methods  of  dealing 
with  them,  and  my  first  suggestion  would  be  “ Don’t  give,” 
and  my  second  suggestion  would  be  to  place  our  gifts  where  we 
can  do  the  most,  individually  and  collectively,  every  time. 

In  the  town  of  Podunk  the  selectmen  say,  “ This  tramp  that 
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is  now  before  us  for  our  care  doesn’t  belong  to  us  and  we  don’t 
know  where  he  comes  from  and  we  don’t  care;  consequently 
let  us  put  him  on  the  car  again  and  send  him  on.”  The  railroads 
have  put  him  off  and  the  town  wants  them  to  carry  him.  Well, 
certainly  they  don’t  want  to  carry  him  and  so  the  railroad  turns 
him  over  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  or  the  magistrate,  and  the 
magistrate  of  the  town  doesn’t  want  to  incur  the  expense  of 
prosecuting  him  and  Mr.  Prosecutor  doesn’t  want  to  do  it,  and 
so  he  is  turned  loose.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  about  the  only  way 
we  can  get  over  that  is  to  have  our  State  laws  so  constructed  or 
managed  that  the  care  or  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  tramps  and 
vagrants  in  our  institutions  shall  be  a State  charge.  Europe 
is  far  ahead  of  us  in  dealing  with  these  cases  of  vagrancy.  Here 
we  have  got  to  give  a tramp  a chance  to  show  that  he  is  not  a 
tramp,  unless  we  are  doing  more  or  less  of  an  injustice  to  a person 
when  we  lock  him  up. 

The  next  thing  to  do  with  this  tramp  question  is  to  develop 
a farm  colony.  In  other  words,  instead  of  being  sentenced  to 
jail,  the  tramp  goes  to  a place  where,  whether  he  be  tramp  or 
vagrant,  he  will  be  on  the  indeterminate  sentence;  where  he 
will  be  given  an  occupation,  if  he  hasn’t  one,  and  where  he  will 
have  some  of  the  wanderlust  knocked  out  of  his  system  and  where 
he  will  have  to  stay  long  enough  so  it  will  be  determined.  We 
don’t  expect  any  large  percentage  of  reformation  in  the  vagrants, 
except  in  the  younger  fellows. 

Free  employment  bureaus  in  every  State  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, a free  employment  bureau  which  shall  be  in  its  management 
just  as  free  from  suspicion  of  anything  but  integrity  as  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  or  any  other  body  which  enjoys  an  upright 
reputation.  One  more  word.  You  will  say  that  I have  not 
given  you  a very  useful  talk.  I have  not  because  I am  not  very 
hopeful  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  possibility  or  probability  of 
reforming  the  vagrant,  reinstating  him  again  to  a permanent 
industry  and  to  usefulness.  More  and  more  I feel  that  the  time 
to  deal  with  the  vagrant,  of  course,  is  before  he  gets  to  be  a 
vagrant.  In  other  words,  all  you  have  done  here  in  this  Con- 
ference in  advocating  useful  betterment,  I am  sure  tends  to  the 
reduction  of  vagrancy.  After  all  your  plans  have  been  carried 
out,  the  people  of  Connecticut  will  not  know  the  vagrant  classes 
except  in  so  far  as  they  come  across  the  State  line  from  New  York, 
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Massachusetts  or  somewhere  else.  Now  the  reduction  of  vag- 
rancy is  going  to  be  for  the  future.  The  old  tramp  on  the  road 
will  tell  the  boys  to  get  off  the  road  as  soon  as  they  can  for  there 
is  nothing  in  it. 

Discussion. 

L.  P.  W.  Marvin,  Judge  of  Probate,  Hartford. 

I suppose  that  I am  invited  to  come  here  to  speak  to  you  because 
I am  president  of  the  Open  Hearth  Association  of  Hartford,  which  is 
probably  the  largest  lodging  house  we  have  in  these  parts.  It  accommo- 
dates between  150  and  200  men  almost  every  night  in  the  winter.  A 
man  who  comes  there  has  to  come  before  ten  o’clock  at  night,  in  a sober 
condition,  or  fairly  sober,  so  he  won’t  make  any  disturbance,  and  is 
required  to  go  through  all  the  processes  which  men  in  municipal  lodging 
houses  have.  When  he  ordinarily  comes  there  he  has  to  give  his  name, 
nationality  and  religion,  what  his  last  employment  was,  etc.  When  he 
has  taken  a bath,  he  is  provided  with  night  clothes  and  sent  upstairs  to 
bed.  In  the  morning  he  comes  down  and  does  about  two  and  a half 
hours’  work  for  the  night’s  lodging  and  for  the  breakfast  which  he  receives. 
I suppose  the  night’s  lodging  is  worth  something  like  15  cents,  and  the 
breakfast  is  worth  about  ten  cents.  Therefore  we  are  labor  employers 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  paying  this  man  about  25  cents  for  two  and  a 
half  hours’  work,  which  are  not  exactly  union  wages.  But  we  don’t 
succeed  in  getting  a great  deal  of  work  out  of  them. 

We  have  two  classes  of  men  there,  or  at  least,  I have  divided  them 
into  two  classes,  the  men  who  will  work  and  the  men  who  won’t  work 
Now,  the  men  who  will  work  are  brought  to  us  because  of  lack  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  lack  of  employment  may  be  due  to  a large  number  of 
causes,  and  in  institutions  of  that  kind,  we  have  got  to  be  so  equipped 
to  provide  all  the  time  proper  employment  for  men  of  that  kind.  And 
we  have  got  to  be  in  some  sort  of  communication  with  other  similar 
agencies  throughout  the  State  and  throughout  the  country,  so  that  if 
a certain  class  of  labor  is  required  in  a certain  place,  we  can  help  those 
who  really  desire  to  work,  and  possibly  arrange  to  get  them  to  that  place 
where  their  labor  is  sought.  The  class  that  will  not  work  are  the  bums, 
and  their  condition  is  very  closely  tied  up  with  the  question  of  drunken- 
ness. 

Now,  one  of  the  rules  which  we  have  to  have  in  our  institution  is 
that  no  man  shall  be  allowed  to  stay  there  over  three  nights  in  any  one 
month.  That  really  is  not  a rule  which  has  no  exceptions,  but  in  fact 
there  are  a good  many  exceptions.  Whenever  we  find  men  who  are 
worthy  of  help,  the  rule  gives  way  at  once,  but  we  have  to  have  that  rule 
because  of  the  large  class  of  rounders,  the  class  of  men  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  right  straight  along,  day  in  and  day  out,  varying  the  performance 
by  sixty  or  thirty  days  in  jail  now  and  then. 

I understand  your  Executive  Committee  has  under  consideration 
a resolution  to  pledge  the  support  of  this  Conference  to  a law  for  the 
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establishment  of  a State  Farm,  but  I just  want  to  say  one  word  about 
it  and  that  is  that  our  present  laws  give  to  the  judges  of  probate  the 
right  to  send  the  habitual  drunkard  to  any  suitable  asylum  for  a period 
from  three  or  four  months  to  a year,  but  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
there  are  no  such  asylums.  To  be  sure,  there  are  times  when  doctors 
will  certify  that  such  and  such  a man  is  insane  and  as  a result  a commit- 
ment is  made  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  But  often  the  man 
stays  there  three  or  four  weeks,  until  the  liquor  is  out  of  him  and  they 
know  his  true  condition,  then  they  discharge  him.  So  I think,  if  you 
will  seriously  consider  this  subject  you  will  agree  with  me  it  is  time  in 
this  State  that  we  did,  at  State  expense,  provide  a farm  to  which  com- 
mitments of  this  kind  can  be  made;  where  these  men  (and  women 
sometimes)  will  be  required  to  do  out  door  work  and  in  a measure  sup- 
port themselves;  and  if  they  cannot  be  reformed,  why  they  can  be  kept 
there  at  the  least  expense  to  the  State.  Possibly  they  can  be  reformed 
and  in  that  event  they  can  be  released.  The  ordinary  laws  in  other 
States  where  they  have  State  farms  provide  for  release  on  parole,  and 
if  a man  is  thus  released  and  keeps  good  his  parole,  why  that’s  the  end 
of  it. 

In  New  York  State  they  are  now  establishing  a State  Farm  for 
Inebriates.  Ordinarily  I think  it  will  be  found  that  80  per  cent,  of  those 
who  are  committed  for  vagrancy  to  the  State  Farm  will  be  more  or 
less  inebriates.  I would  say  that  in  a small  state  like  Connecticut, 
since  you  can  have  for  a time  only  a single  State  Farm,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  commit  not  only  tramps  and  vagrants  but  also  to  establish 
a place  for  inebriates.  The  classification  could  be  carefully  provided 
for,  with  the  power  of  parole  later  on. 

The  President,  Mr.  Kimball. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  are  a few  matters  of  business 
which  ought  to  be  disposed  of  before  the  Conference  adjourns. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  presents  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  to  the  constitution  and  resolutions  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  adopted. 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Section  IV,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Constitution  is  hereby  amended  by  the 
addition  after  the  word  ‘ ‘ three  ’ , in  the  second  line  thereof,  of  the  words 
‘ ‘ or  more  persons,  ’ ’ so  that  said  section,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows : 

(2)  At  the  opening  session  of  each  Conference  the  president  shall 
appoint  a committee  of  three  or  more  persons  to  nominate  the  officers  and 
committees  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  nominating  committee  shall  report 
their  nominations  to  the  Conference  for  election  at  the  closing  session  each 
year. 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Section  III  of  the  Constitution  is  hereby  repealed  and  a new  Section 
III  is  adopted  as  follows: 
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All  persons  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Conference  are  invited  to 
enroll  themselves  as  members.  The  membership  fees  shall  be  as  follows  for 
each  period  from  the  close  of  one  Conference  to  the  close  of  the  next, 
whether  annual,  biennial  or  otherwise.  Associate  members,  one  dollar; 
active  members,  two  dollars;  contributing  members,  five  dollars;  supporting 
members,  ten  dollars  or  over.  All  classes  of  members  shall  have  equal 
privileges,  including  the  right  to  vote. 

There  shall  be  hereafter  a membership  and  finance  committee  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  or  more  persons  representing  all  parts  of  the  State  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  president  of  each  Conference  and  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
secure  and  retain  members  for  the  Conference. 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Sction  VI  of  the  Constitution  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Finance. 

The  expenses  of  the  Conference  shall  be  met  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  by  the  dues  received  from  members. 

Resolution  Concerning  County  Home  Children. 

Resolved:  That  a committee  of  five  persons  be  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  to  study  the 
subject  of  the  guidance  and  control  of  County  Home  children  after  they 
have  passed  from  the  authority  of  the  County  Home;  said  committee  at  its 
discretion  to  prepare  a statute  covering  this  matter  and  to  present  it  in  the 
name  of  the  State  Conference  at  the  next  general  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Resolution  Concerning  Women  Probation  Officers. 

Resolved:  That  the  Connecticut  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  recommends  to  the  proper  officials  in  every  city  of  30,000  popula- 
tion or  over  in  this  State  the  appointment  of  a woman  probation  officer. 

Resolution  Concerning  State  Farm  for  Inebriates. 

Resolved:  That  the  Connecticut  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement  to  establish  a State  Farm 
for  Inebriates,  and  with  this  end  in  view  Rev.  John  N.  Lewis,  Jr.,  is  hereby 
appointed  a committee,  with  power  to  choose  his  own  associates;  this  com- 
mittee to  work  in  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a State  Farm. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

Whereas  : The  City  of  Waterbury  and  various  organiations  and  people 
have  extended  to  the  Conference  and  visitors  the  kindest  welcome  in  every 
way  possible,  we,  the  delegates  in  convention  assembled,  present  our  sincerest 
thanks  to  the  Benevolent-Protective  Order  of  Elks  for  the  generous  use  of 
their  elegant  and  commodious  club  house  and  hall;  to  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  and  the  Second  Congregational  Church  for  the  use  of 
rooms;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kimball  for  a most  delightful  reception 
at  their  lovely  home;  to  the  daily  newspapers  for  their  very  full  and  ac- 
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curate  reports  of  the  speeches  and  papers;  to  the  speakers  from  a distance 
and  to  those  from  this  State,  especially  to  his  Excellency,  Governor  Baldwin, 
for  his  sympathetic,  progressive  and  eloquent  address  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  to  the  churches  who  gave  up  their  usual  Sunday  evening  services  so  that 
they  should  not  interfere  with  the  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

We  wrish  all  these  organizations  and  people  to  know  that  we  fully  ap- 
preciate all  their  kindnesses  and  we  fully  hope  and  believe  that  the  informa- 
tion and  inspiration  gained  at  this  Conference  will  result  in  some  legislation 
which  shall  be  for  the  betterment  of  all  those  classes  in  our  State  who  are  in 
any  need. 

Judge  Edgar  M.  Warner,  Putnam. 

I want  to  add  a line  to  those  resolutions,  wThich,  by  the  way,  I think 
are  very  proper  and  ought  to  be  unanimously  passed.  I might  say  that  no 
city  in  which  I have  ever  attended  a convention  has  extended  a more  cordial 
welcome  to  all  hands  than  the  city  of  Waterbury  has  extended  to  the 
visitors  and  members  of  this  Conference.  And  I think  I am  justified  in 
saying — I know  I am  in  my  own  opinion — that  I have  never  attended  a 
conference  where  the  atmosphere  was  so  fine  or  the  inspiration  so  great — 
in  fact,  a better  conference  has  never  been  held  in  my  judgment  in  the 
State  and  I want  to  ask  permission  to  add  to  these  resolutions  this  one — 
it  should  be  passed  unanimously,  and  passed  by  a rising  vote. 

Resolved:  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Mr.  Charles  P.  Kellogg  for  the  very  capable  and  tactful  manner 
in  which  he  has  assisted  in  conducting  this  Conference. 

Upon  motion  made,  the  amendments,  the  resolutions  and  the 
votes  of  thanks  were  put  to  vote  and  were  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

The  Secretary : I want  to  thank  you  all  most  heartily  and  to  say 
that  we  hope  next  year  the  Conference  is  going  to  Bridgeport.  We 
have  had  a cordial  invitation  from  the  business  men  and  from  the 
Bridgeport  Board  of  Trade  through  its  vice  president.  Bridgeport 
is  the  second  city  in  the  State  in  size,  and  we  have  not  met  there  vet. 
We  started  in  Hartford,  then  met  in  New  Haven,  and  now  in  Water- 
bury, and  it  is  natural  that  Bridgeport  should  come  next.  I should 
say,  also,  that  Stamford  gave  us  a very  cordial  invitation  to  meet 
there,  but  it  seems  better  to  go  to  Bridgeport. 

The  nominating  committe  presents  the  following  list  of  candi- 
dates for  your  approval  as  officers  of  the  next  Conference : 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


President,  Hon.  Morris  W.  Seymour Bridgeport 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Walter  H.  Clark Hartford 

Max  Adler New  Haven 

Rev.  P.  C.  Wright Norwich 

DeVer  H.  Warner Bridgeport 
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Edgar  M.  Warner Putnam 

Hon.  Henry  H.  Bridgman Norfolk 

President  Win.  A.  Shanklin,  LL.  I) Middletown 

Hon.  Lyman  T.  Tingier Rockville 

EXECUTIVE  COM  MITT  E E. 

George  C.  Edwards Bridgeport 

E.  P.  Bullard,  Jr Bridgeport 

Charles  B.  Read Bridgeport 

Mrs.  N.  W.  Bishop Bridgeport 

Mrs.  John  C.  Curtis Bridgeport 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ford Bridgeport 

Rev.  Father  W.  II.  Lynch Bridgeport 

Rev.  J.  MacL.  Richardson Bridgeport 

Mrs.  E.  Y.  Weber Stamford 

Schuyler  Merritt Stamford 

William  C.  Hungerford New  Britain 

F.  J.  Kingsbury New  Haven 

Prof.  William  B.  Bailey New  Haven 

Horace  G.  IToadley Waterbury 

Rev.  John  N.  Lewis,  Jr Waterbury 

George  M.  Curtis Meriden 

Lucius  E.  Whiton New  London 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Mitchell Norwich 

Arthur  L.  Clark Winsted 


The  officers  and  executive  committee,  as  nominated,  were  there- 
upon elected. 

The  President  : I simply  wish  to  say  that  as  in  a sense  repre- 
senting Waterbury,  we  are  certainly  more  than  pleased  with  your 
very  kind  recognition  of  what  the  town  has  attempted  to  do,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  your  coming  here  has  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  Waterbury.  It  has  stirred  us  up  and  awakened  us  in  this 
city,  so  that  we  can  do  much  better  work  and  much  more  intelligent 
work  because  the  Conference  has  been  held  here.  The  Conference  of 
1912  is  declared  adjourned. 
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ROUND  TABLE  MEETINGS. 

Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  April  16,  1912. 


COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Kingsrury,  Hartford,  Presiding. 
Meeting  held  at  Leavenworth  Hall. 


OVERSIGHT  OF  THE  DEPENDENT  CHILD  BETWEEN  THE  TIME 
WHEN  COMMITMENT  EXPIRES  AND  THE  TIME  OF 

HIS  MAJORITY. 


Charles  M.  Morse,  Superintendent  W.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Winsted. 


Under  existing  laws  in  Connecticut  children,  who  because  of  neglect, 
desertion,  cruel  treatment,  poverty  or  other  like  causes  are  thrown  upon 
the  public  for  support,  are  committed  to  the  County  Homes,  boys  until 
16  and  girls  until  18  years  of  age.  Between  the  time  when  the  term  of 
commitment  expires  and  the  time  when  they  are  twenty-one  years  of 
age  there  is  no  authority  having  the  legal  right  to  direct,  guide  and  advise 
these  children  as  to  their  conduct  and  their  relations  with  the  family 
with  whom  they  happen  to  be,  and  with  the  community  at  large.  There 
is  no  necessity  of  arguing  the  need  of  some  such  guiding  force. 

The  State  considers  it  a duty  to  care  for  these  children  until  they  are 
able  to  work  for  themselves.  Unfortunately,  the  age  that  has  been 
fixed  as  the  supposed  time  when  they  are  able  to  be  self-supporting  and 
they  are  allowed  to  take  their  futures  in  their  own  hands,  is  the  most 
impressionable  age  of  boys  and  girls,  especially  boys,  and  is  the  time  of 
life  when  they  most  easily  fall  victims  to  temptations  and  vices  which 
come  in  their  way.  Thus  the  State,  after  spending  money  for  years  in 
the  effort  to  make  a good  citizen,  risks  the  complete  negation  of  its  efforts 
by  neglect  at  the  most  critical  stage. 

Since  all  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  the  evil,  let  us  proceed  to  find 
or  at  least  propose  a remedy.  First,  let  it  be  stated  that  there  is  no  belief 
or  contention  that  the  State  should  support  these  children  for  a longer 
time  than  it  does  now,  and  consequently  there  is  no  idea  of  increasing 
the  expense  to  the  State. 

Further  let  it  be  stated  that  there  is  no  idea  of  keeping  children  in 
those  families  in  which  they  are  placed  without  recompense  for  their 
labor.  There  should  be  some  one  or  some  authority  to  aid  and  guide  the 
children  in  this  matter  as  well  as  in  the  expenditure  and  the  saving  of 
the  money  received. 
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In  endeavoring  to  secure  light  on  this  subject,  I wrote  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  or  the  equivalent  organization  in  every  State  and 
Territory  in  the  United  States  and  to  many  prominent  men  as  well. 
Nearly  all  the  answers  to  these  letters  were  full  and  complete,  but  little 
was  gained,  in  the  matter  of  information  and  experience,  which  can  be 
applied  directly  to  the  Connecticut  system.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  Connecticut  system  is  peculiar  unto  itself.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  diversity  in  other  States  prevents  the  correlation  and  the 
consequent  profit  which  might  come  to  Connecticut,  a few  excerpts 
from  the  answers  received  will  be  interesting. 

From  Minnesota:  ‘'In  the  case  of  wards  of  the  State  Public  School 
for  Dependent  Children  at  Owatonna,  the  State  agents  exercise  the 
necessary  supervision  until  the  close  of  the  indenture  period  or  majority. 
Outside  of  the  probation  officers  and  the  State  agents,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  society  or  organization  performing  such  function  as  the  friendly 
oversight  or  care  of  young  people  after  leaving  the  institution.” 

From  California:  “This  State  has  provided  for  the  supervision  of 

children's  institutions  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  also  the  super- 
vision of  societies  engaged  in  the  work  of  placing  out  children  into  homes. 
These  societies  handle  many  cases  of  dependent  children,  but  the  children 
are  kept  under  supervision  and  are  visited  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
majority. 

I have  about  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  best  solution  of  the 
child  question  is  the  establishment  of  a board  of  children's  guardians. 
Such  a board  should  be  composed  of  both  men  and  women,  and  presum- 
ably consist  of  five  oT  six  persons.  They  should  have  the  direct  control 
in  loco  parentis  of  all  children  committed  to  State  care.  They  should  exert 
parental  control  wherever  the  dependent  or  delinquent  child  may  be 
placed,  and  should  at  the  same  time  exert  a watchful  care  over  such 
children  until  they  reach  the  age  of  majority.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  our  orphan  asylums,  child  placing  institutions,  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  etc.  The  work  to  me  seems  to  be  too 
much  scattered  for  best  results  and  for  economic  administration. 
While  these  private  societies  do  not  work  on  State  appropriations,  they 
depend  for  their  funds  upon  the  generosity  of  the  public.  Instead  of 
a board  of  guardians  as  I have  suggested,  this  work  might  be  placed  upon 
the  State  board  of  charities  in  those  States  having  such  boards.  The 
State  board  of  charities  would  thus  establish  a children's  department,  to 
be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  law.” 

From  Pennsylvania:  “While  there  is  probably  not  any  legal  pro- 

vision for  the  guidance  of  children  whose  commitment  has  expired  prior 
to  the  age  of  21  years,  the  following  explanation  should  be  made:  If 

certain  homeless  and  neglected  children  are  committed  to  institutions 
and  to  societies  by  the  courts  in  this  State,  they  are  frequently  placed 
out  in  families  prior  to  the  time  when  they  come  of  age  and,  unless  other- 
wise specified,  commitment  gives  the  custody  of  the  children  until  they 
are  21  years  of  age.  In  this  way  the  children  are  under  guidance  and 
protection  and  supervision  until  they  are  21  years  of  age  by  the  societies 
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or  institutions  to  which  they  have  been  committed.  The  Children’s  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  is  accustomed  to  exercise  such  supervision  over 
its  wards  until  they  are  21  years  of  age  unless  they  are  adopted  by  those 
with  whom  they  are  placed.” 

From  New  York:  “Ordinarily  in  cases  where  children  are  committed 
through  neglect,  desertion,  or  death  of  parents,  commitment  is  made 
indefinitely,  allowing  for  other  disposition  to  be  made,  as  for  example, 
they  may  be  placed  out  in  family  homes.” 

From  Indiana:  “Dependent  and  neglected  children  when  made 

public  wards  are  sent  to  the  orphans’  homes  and  as  soon  as  practical 
thereafter  are  placed  in  private  families  or  upon  proper  showing  they  may 
be  returned  to  their  parents  or  guardians.  So  long  as  they  are  in  foster 
homes  and  not  adopted  they  are  visited  by  agents  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  3,185  children  subject  to 
such  visitation.  Because  the  task  of  visiting  them  is  too  great  for  the 
number  of  workers,  we  are  not  attempting  at  present  to  visit  these 
children  after  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age.” 

From  Ohio:  “We  have  a rather  peculiar  law  upon  this  subject  which 
states  that  when  a child  shall  be  considered  a ward  and  under  the  legal 
guardianship  of  the  board  of  trustees  until  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  18  years, 
unless  the  child  should  be  placed  in  the  care  of  a foster  home,  then  the 
guardianship  is  extended  to  the  age  of  21  years.  If  perchance  the  child 
should  remain  an  inmate  of  the  institution  until  it  is  18  years  of  age, 
there  is  no  legal  way  in  which  to  bridge  the  gap  until  21.  Until  last  year 
that  age  of  detention  in  the  county  children’s  homes  was  10  years  instead 
of  18.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a general  agreement  that  some  form 
of  guardianship  should  extend  until  the  child  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
There  is  also  a general  agreement  that  the  problem  is  difficult  and  that 
there  are  many  difficulties. 

It  would  seem  that  the  following  points  are  essential  to  a statute 
which  shall  be  just  and  adequate  to  meet  the  needs: 

1.  Direct  care  and  oversight  by  the  county  homes  until  boys  are 
sixteen  and  girls  are  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Provision  for  guardianship  between  the  above  ages  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

3.  No  support  by  the  State  or  county  during  the  period  mentioned 
in  (2). 

4.  No  indenture,  except  in  cases  of  adoption,  of  boys  beyond  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  girls  bejmnd  the  age  of  eighteen. 

5.  If  for  any  reason  a child  is  discharged  from  the  guardianship 
of  the  county  or  State  before  the  term  of  commitment  expires,  a guardian 
shall  be  appointed  to  act  until  the  child  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

6.  In  cases  where  no  other  guardian  has  been  appointed,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  shall  assume  the  guardianship  of  boys  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-one. 

I am  able  to  quote  opinions  from  two  prominent  lawyers  in  the  State, 
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Richard  T.  Higgins  of  Winsted,  and  Nelson  J.  Ayling  of  Norwich.  Mr. 
Higgins  says:  “Section  2791  of  the  General  Statutes  provides  relative 

to  guardianship  of  children  as  follows:  ‘Said  board  in  each  county  shall 
have  full  guardianship  and  control  over  each  child  commit  ted  to  the 
temporary  home  for  such  county  until  such  child  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  such  guardianship  and  control  shall  have 
been  legally  transferred,  or  another  guardian  appointed  by  the  probate 
court  with  the  consent  of  said  board.’  ” 

“I  would  suggest  that  the  word  eighteen  be  changed  to  twenty-one 
giving  the  guardianship  and  control  over  children  committed  to  tempo- 
rary homes  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  This  could 
be  done  without  necessitating  the  commitment  to  the  home  for  that 
period 

“Section  2795  of  the  Statutes,  as  amended  in  1903,  1905  and  1907, 
provides  how  long  they  may  be  committed  to  the  home  for,  making  a 
difference  or  distinction  as  between  boys  and  girls,  and  as  by  the  statute 
first  quoted  the  guardianship  remains  the  same,  that  is,  under  a statute 
allowing  the  commitment  of  a male  child  until  he  is  sixteen  years  of  age, 
still  gives  the  guardianship  and  control  over  him  until  he  is  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

“I  see  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  extended  to  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  I believe  that  children  of  that  age  without  proper  parental  guard- 
ianship and  control  should  have  some  constituted  authority  to  look  after 
their  welfare.’’ 

Mr.  Ayling  agrees  in  all  essential  respects  with  Mr.  Higgins  and  in 
addition  says:  “It  seems  to  me  better  to  keep  the  control  or  guardianship 
of  the  minor  in  the  board  of  the  temporary  home  where  it  is  vested 
by  the  court  making  the  committal  during  minority  after  limitation  of 
committal,  rather  than  to  have  it  change  at  the  expiration  of  the  com- 
mittal period  and  vest  in  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  temporary 
home  boards  are  more  apt  to  be  in  touch  with  the  individual, it  necessitates 
less  detail  and  complication,  and  to  my  mind,  from  what  information  I 
have,  is  the  proper  board  of  control,  when  any  is  necessary.” 

There  is  need  of  some  board  to  have  this  authority,  without  going 
to  the  probate  courts,  which  necessitates  time  and  expense,  and  there  are 
occasionally  times  when  there  should  be  no  hiatus  in  authority  until  the 
minor  arrives  at  full  age. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  some  definite  action  in  this  matter,  I recom- 
mend that  it  be  brought  before  a general  session  of  this  Conference,  and, 
if  acted  upon  favorably,  that  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer 
upon  the  statute  above  proposed  and  at  their  discretion  to  present  the 
same  either  in  its  present  or  in  modified  form  or  with  such  additions  as 
they  may  deem  wise  to  the  next  legislature.  I recommend  further  that 
this  committee  be  authorized  to  act  in  the  name  of  this  Conference. 


Note.  After  the  close  of  Air.  Morse’s  paper,  Airs.  I.  W.  Kingsbury 
of  Hartford,  gave  an  exceedingly  interesting  talk  upon  The  Work  of  a 
Woman  Probation  Officer.  It  is  greatly  regretted  that  no  report  of 
Airs.  Kingsbury’s  talk  was  preserved  for  printing. 


THE  BENEFIT  TO  A CITY  OF  A JUVENILE  COMMISSION. 


Rev.  John  F.  Ryan,  Hartford,  Member  Hartford  Juvenile  Commission. 


The  last  quarter  of  a century  has  been  a period  of  progress  in  nearly 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  individual.  All 
classes  of  people  have  been  affected,  and  child  life  in  particular  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  at  any  previous  time.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
it  was  not  very  unusual  to  find  persons  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
To-day,  illiteracy  has  all  but  disappeared  among  us.  A few  years  ago, 
playgrounds,  except  those  about  schools,  hardly  existed.  To-day,  every 
city  of  prominence  in  the  country  is  giving  the  subject  serious  considera- 
tion. The  healthy  development  of  the  child  is  receiving  a consideration 
that  it  has  never  experienced  before,  and  the  day  has  come  when  our 
cities  must  supply  him  with  opportunities  for  a healthy  growth  from 
babyhood  to  the  day  when  he  becomes  his  own  master  in  the  affairs  of 
his  life. 

Modern  times  have  brought  about  many  changes  in  the  conditions 
surrounding  child  life.  In  our  larger  cities,  the  character  of  localities  has 
changed.  Business  sections  are  occupying  the  residential  sections  of  a 
few  years  ago.  The  increase  in  population,  both  naturally  and  from  abroad, 
has  brought  about  congestion  with  its  consequent  problems.  The  front  yard 
of  the  home  has  disappeared,  the  rear  yard  has  diminished  to  the  least 
dimensions  permissible  by  tenement  laws.  The  street  is  neither  a safe 
nor  a healthy  location  for  the  playground  of  Young  America,  even  if  our 
city  ordinances  permitted  its  use  for  such  purposes.  The  welfare  of  chil- 
dren of  those  who  have  lately  made  America  their  home  has  presented 
problems  to  be  solved,  while  the  children  of  those  who  have  long  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  our  institutions  have  problems  of  their  own  on  which 
effort  may  be  spent. 

Our  systems  of  education  under  competent  directors  and  our  organ- 
izations working  for  the  enrichment  of  child  life  are  doing  a splendid 
work.  Groups  of  philanthropic  and  charitable  people  are  endeavoring 
to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  assistance.  Our  cities  as 
such  are  being  brought  to  a realization  of  the  necessity  of  giving  more 
thought  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  fathers  and 
mothers  of  their  citizens,  but  until  recently,  no  city,  so  far  as  known,  had 
legally  established  a body  of  its  citizens  whose  sole  work  should  be  the 
care  of  its  children  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  welfare. 

The  city  of  Hartford  is  the  pioneer  in  work  of  this  kind.  In  the 
January  session  of  1909,  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  city  was 
passed  creating  a Juvenile  Commission.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
amendment: 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Hartford  a commission 
on  juvenile  affairs  which  shall  consist  of  six  citizens  resident  in  said 
city. 
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Sec.  2.  The  necessary  expenses  of  said  commission,  not  ex- 
ceeding;; such  amount  as  the  court  of  common  council  of  said  city 
shall  appropriate  for  such  purpose,  shall  be  paid  by  said  city,  but  no 
member  of  said  commission  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his 
services. 

Sec.  3.  In  April,  1909,  the  mayor  of  said  city  shall  appoint 
the  members  of  said  commission,  two  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
two  for  the  term  of  two  years,  two  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  and 
after  May  1,  1909,  and  the  mayor  shall  appoint  two  members  in  the 
month  of  April  of  each  year  thereafter  for  the  term  of  three  years 
from  the  first  day  of  May  next  thereafter.  All  appointments  to  said 
commission  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court  of  common 
council  of  said  city.  The  members  of  said  commission  shall  hold 
office  until  their  respective  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified. 

Sec.  4.  Said  commission  shall  have  power  to  investigate  and 
inquire  into  all  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
the  city,  to  collect  and  compile  statistics  or  other  information  re- 
lating to  child  life  within  the  city  and  to  recommend  legislation  in 
the  interests  of  children.  Said  commission  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  court  of  common  council  containing  a summary  of  its 
investigations  and  recommendations. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  powers  of  the  commission  are: 

1.  To  investigate  and  inquire  into  all  questions  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  the  city. 

2.  To  collect  and  supply  statistics  and  other  information  relative 
to  child  life  within  the  city. 

3.  To  recommend  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  children. 

The  commission  has  no  executive  or  administrative  powers,  and 

must  depend  for  its  efficiency  on  the  justice  of  its  cause  and  the  character 
and  ability  of  its  members  to  inspire  conviction.  It  is  composed  of  six 
members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  each  year  for  a period  of  three 
years.  Politics  need  not  enter  into  its  makeup,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city 
is  not  hampered  in  his  appointments  by  the  political  affiliations  of  its 
members.  The  most  cordial  relations  exist  between  it  and  the  other 
departments  of  the  city  government.  Its  meetings  have  been  character- 
ized by  a delightful  freedom  of  expression  and  a unanimity  of  conviction 
on  the  matters  under  discussion. 

The  commission  began  its  work  May  1,  1909,  with  the  following 
members,  all  admirably  qualified  for  the  duties  imposed: 

Dr.  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter,  pastor  of  the  Center  Church;  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Weaver,  superintendent  of  schools;  Judge  Edward  J.  Garvan, 
since  deceased,  judge  of  the  police  court;  Mrs.  Appleton  R.  Hillyer; 
Miss  Mary  Graham  Jones,  at  the  head  of  the  North  St.  Settlement;  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Parker,  superintendent  of  parks.  In  succession  to  Judge 
Garvan,  whose  death  occurred  while  a member  of  the  commission,  and 
to  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Weaver,  Mr.  John  E.  Dennis,  a newspaper  man,  and 
the  speaker  were  appointed.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  complexion 
of  the  membership. 
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To  facilitate  and  apportion  the  work  of  the  commission,  the  following 
committees  are  formed:  1.  On  investigation  and  statistics.  2.  On  occu- 

pation and  recreation  of  children  of  school  age.  3.  On  care  of  infants 
under  school  age.  4.  On  minors  over  school  age.  5.  On  finance  and  audit. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  commission  were  directed  to  the  obtaining 
of  statistics  relative  to  child  life  in  the  city.  The  first  report  gives  a sum- 
mary of  what  was  accomplished  in  this  direction.  The  Board  of  Health 
supplied  statistics  concerning  the  births,  parentage  and  mortality  of 
children  up  to  the  age  of  twenty.  Under  the  head  of  schools,  the  enumer- 
ation and  attendance  are  given,  the  difference,  as  far  as  possible,  ac- 
counted for.  Note  was  made  of  the  vacation  schools,  out-door  school, 
school-gardens,  playgrounds,  out-door  gymnasium,  medical  attendance 
in  the  schools  and  the  work  of  the  visiting  nurses’  association;  the  work 
accomplished  among  the  foreign  born  children  in  the  schools  and  statistics 
connected  therewith:  the  recreation  facilities  of  the  parks,  the  work  of 
the  charity  department  of  the  city  for  the  children,  and  that  in  behalf  of 
dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  the  police  court  and  under  the 
probation  officers;  information  and  statistics  relative  to  the  work  of  the 
public  library,  churches,  private  organizations  interested  in  caring  for 
or  working  among  children  are  given,  and  all  such  information  filed  for 
future  use  and  comparison. 

in  the  second  report  we  find  such  subjects  as  street  trading,  voca- 
tional guidance,  amusements,  playgrounds,  infant  mortality  and  means 
and  agencies  for  the  decrease  of  the  last.  Recreation  centers  and  their 
needs  are  discussed.  As  a result  of  efforts  and  recommendation  on  the 
part  of  the  Juvenile  Commission,  a safe  and  sane  Fourth  of  July  was 
celebrated  in  Hartford  last  year,  with  band  concerts,  athletics,  public 
speaking  and  fireworks  in  the  parks.  As  a criterion  of  its  success,  it  might 
be  stated  that  probably  50,000  people  attended  the  band  concerts  alone. 

A word  might  be  added  regarding  some  of  the  more  specific  accom- 
plishments of  the  commission.  The  first  recommendation  to  the  common 
council  for  legislation  affecting  the  children  was  that  pertaining  to  street 
trades.  Up  to  the  time  that  this  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  commission, 
the  street  trading  by  children  was  under  no  special  control,  and  there 
was  danger  of  abuses  creeping  in,  if  they  did  not  already  exist.  As  a 
result  of  recommendation,  the  following  ordinance  was  passed: 

No  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  allowed  to  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  distribute  any  article  of  merchandise  on  the  public  streets  or  in 
any  public  place  within  the  city.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  years  shall  be  allowed  to  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  distribute  any 
article  of  merchandise  during  the  hours  in  which  the  public  schools  are 
in  session,  or  later  than  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  nor  until  such  child 
shall  have  obtained  a badge  of  permit  so  to  do  from  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  Said  license  shall  be  issued  without  fee  and  in  the  discretion 
of  said  superintendent,  under  such  restrictions  as  he  shall  deem  expedient, 
and  shall  be  revocable  at  his  pleasure;  provided  that  no  child  shall  be 
discriminated  against  or  refused  such  license  solely  on  the  ground  of  sex. 
Application  for  such  license  shall  be  made  in  the  child’s  behalf  by  his 
parent,  guardian,  or  next  friend. 
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Under  this  ordinance  the  issuance  of  permits  or  licenses  to  the  chil- 
dren of  proper  age  is  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  A 
badge  accompanies  the  written  permit  and  must  be  worn  by  the  child 
while  engaged  in  these  occupations.  The  form  of  the  application  requires 
the  approval  of  the  principal  of  the  school  which  the  child  attends  as  well 
as  that  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  So  far.  this  ordinance  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  its  work,  and  has  eliminated  many  of  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  street  trading  by  children. 

Another  subject  that  has  claimed  the  attention  of  the  commission 
is  that  of  vocational  guidance.  It  has  been  very  generally  known  that 
many  children  upon  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  have  left  school  with 
barely  enough  education  to  receive  a permit,  and  have  entered  into  em- 
ployments which  offered  little  opportunity  of  advancement  or  training 
for  the  future,  and  for  which,  in  many  cases,  they  were  totally  unfit.  It 
was  found  that  some  of  the  old  world  countries  were  handling  this  prob- 
lem better,  and  as  a result  of  investigation,  suggestion  was  made  to  the 
Principals'  Club  of  the  city  that  a joint  committee  on  vocational  guidance 
be  formed.  This  committee  as  appointed  was  made  up  of  three  members 
from  each  of  the  following  organizations:  The  Principals’  Club,  the 

Board  of  School  Visitors,  the  Consumers’  League  and  the  Juvenile  Com- 
mission. After  preliminary  work,  a vocational  counsellor  was  appointed, 
and  is  now  at  work  among  the  children  of  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  already  employed  or  who  are  seeking  em- 
ployment. The  work  gives  promise  of  success. 

The  desire  of  children  to  seek  amusement  in  many  of  its  forms  has 
been  productive  of  evil  in  the  past.  This  was  found  to  be  particularly 
true  in  regard  to  certain  forms  of  public  amusement  which  the  children 
were  accustomed  to  attend  in  large  numbers.  For  years  a statute  existed 
forbidding  persons  owning,  keeping  or  managing  certain  amusement 
places  to  allow  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  admittance  to  such 
places  unless  accompanied  by  its  parent,  guardian  or  some  person  au- 
thorized by  them  to  attend  such  child.  This  law  has  not  been  enforced, 
and  in  fact  was  defective  so  far  as  present  conditions  are  concerned. 
The  Juvenile  Commission  took  up  this  matter,  and  had  a law  introduced 
in  the  last  General  Assembly  and  passed.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  old  law  and  cover  forms  of  amusement  that  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  the  former  law  was  enacted.  At  present  the  commission 
is  considering  a comprehensive  plan  of  playground  locations  for  the  city 
of  Hartford,  which  may  be  suggestive  in  the  future  development  of  this 
particular  opportunity  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  child.  It 
might  be  added  that  various  other  subjects  have  been  or  will  be  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  commission,  all  of  which  it  is  hoped  will  ben- 
eficially affect  the  children  of  the  city. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  remain  to  conclude  whether  the 
Juvenile  Commission  has  been  a benefit  or  not  to  the  city  of  Hartford. 
Certainly,  it  must  be  admitted  that  child  welfare  has  received  more  in- 
telligent and  comprehensive  attention  during  the  past  three  years  than 
at  any  time  during  the  previous  history  of  the  city.  The  future  holds 
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many  possibilities  for  this  commission,  and  its  work  has  practically  as 
yet  just  begun.  The  foundation  has  been  laid  in  the  investigations  that 
have  been  made  and  the  lines  laid  down.  The  future  will  see  the  results, 
and  the  children  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  it. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  it  has  been  sought  to  lay  down  the  premises 
which  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a legally  constituted  body  such  as 
has  been  described  will  provide  for  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems 
that  confront  us.  That  it  has  been  a benefit  to  the  city  of  Hartford  is, 
I think,  generally  admitted.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  some  of  our 
larger  cities  to  attempt  the  same  experiment?  I am  convinced  that  with 
a judiciously  chosen  membership  much  can  be  accomplished  for  the 
children.  The  proper  care  and  development  of  our  children,  morally, 
intellectually  and  physically,  is  the  duty  of  the  city  as  well  as  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  they  are  entrusted,  and  is  a splendid  investment 
for  the  future.  It  ensures  a healthy,  wholesome  people,  and  makes  for 
the  permanency  of  our  cherished  institutions. 


SHOULD  A FAMILY  BE  BROKEN  UP  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  POVERTY 
ALONE,  OR  ONLY  FOR  IMMORALITY  AND  INEFFICIENCY. 


Josephine  M.  Griswold,  Hartford,  Secretary  Connecticut  Children’s 

Aid  Society. 


This  is  an  old  subject  and  one  which  will  probably  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  charity  workers  as  long  as  family  relations  exist,  for  if  has  to  do 
with  the  vital  questions  relating  to  family  life.  The  preservation  of  the 
family  is  the  stronghold  of  our  civilization,  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  homes,  our  institutions,  and  our  government  rests.  In  fact,  every- 
thing which  pertains  to  our  welfare  as  a state  and  nation  depends  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  family. 

Homes  are  broken  up  for  many  causes.  Too  often  it  is  on  account 
of  the  desertion  of  the  father  when  work  fails,  or  inclination  seizes  him, 
and  he  sees  poverty  coming  on,  for  he  knows  that  relief  societies  and 
the  generous  public  will  not  allow  his  wife  and  children  to  suffer,  and  he 
steals  off  to  make  his  own  way,  or  to  new  fields  where  he  works  and  sup- 
ports himself.  Mothers  also  desert  their  families,  and  although  the 
number  is  smaller,  it  is  too  large,  and  usually  it  is  on  account  of  an  abnor- 
nal  interest  in  some  one  else  and  the  failure  of  true  mother  love.  Homes 
are  also  broken  up  by  death,  by  reverses,  accidents,  by  misunderstandings 
and  by  incompatibility  and  other  causes  which  enter  into  home  life. 

Just  here  is  the  opportunity  of  the  friendly  visitor  to  study  the 
condition  of  the  deserted  family  and  find  out  the  real  facts  and  the  real 
needs.  Families  which  should  have  been  kept  together  have  been 
ruthlessly  broken  up  from  lack  of  friendly  advice  and  assistance  at  the 
critical  time  when  such  advice  would  have  preserved  the  family  and 
kept  the  children  in  their  own  homes.  And  this  applies  to  towns  and 
rural  communities  even  more  than  to  well  organized  city  districts. 
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We  have  little  sympathy  with  the  over-zealous  worker  who  rushes 
in  and  disperses  a family  because  that  seems  the  easiest  way,  by  sending 
the  children  off  to  some  home  or  institution,  leaving  the  mother  forlorn, 
with  no  ambition  if  her  children  are  removed.  1'here  should  be  intelli- 
gent consultation  over  each  case,  and  only  after  due  consideration  of  all 
the  conditions  should  homes  be  broken  up. 

We  deplore  the  ease  with  which  town  officials  break  up  families  and 
send  children  to  almshouses  and  homes,  when  they  could,  with  slight 
expense,  care  for  the  mothers  and  children  in  their  own  homes,  and  in 
the  end  would  doubtless  prove  an  economic  measure.  Instances  are 
numerous  where  children  are  taken  from  their  parents  when  one  or  both 
parents  are  able  to  provide  for  them. 

What  can  a widowed  or  deserted  mother  do  to  support  her  children 
at  home?  In  these  days  of  ready-made  goods  and  cheap  laundries,  there 
are  only  a few  things  she  can  do.  If  her  children  are  small,  she  cannot 
leave  them  to  do  days  work;  she  can  take  in  washing  and  sewing  if  she 
is  competent,  but  there  is  barely  enough  of  this  work  to  pay  her  rent  and 
supply  food  and  clothing. 

Some  of  us  have  seen  brave  examples  of  mothers  who  have  done 
this  and  kept  three,  four,  or  five  children  together,  and  given  them  good 
advantages  and  brought  them  up  to  self-support.  In  fact,  we  have  all 
seen  mothers  who  were  far  better  off  with  a deserting  husband  than  a 
husband  at  home;  and  many  an  overworked  but  faithful  mother  has 
said  to  us:  “ If  he  will  only  stay  away,"  and  “ I hope  he  will  never 

come  back,”  because  they  can  work  hard  and  support  their  children  so 
much  better  without  the  presence  of  the  father,  who  may  be  shiftless, 
drunken  and  abusive. 

When  a good  mother  is  struggling  to  maintain  a good  home,  we 
believe  she  should  be  helped  to  keep  the  home  together:  she  should  have 
sufficient  relief  at  stated  intervals  so  that  she  would  know  that  her 
children  would  not  go  hungry  and  that  they  would  have  suitable  cloth- 
ing. Whether  this  relief  is  from  a public  or  private  source,  it  should  be 
given  with  regularity  and  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  home  conditions, 
and  we  believe  this  relief  should  come  in  a private  and  friendly  way  after 
friendly  investigation.  Let  the  mother  be  paid  for  the  doing  of  her  own 
work — a mother's  work,  which  she  already  knows — the  bringing-up 
of  her  children,  the  making  of  good  men  and  women.  The  natural 
place  for  the  child  is  in  its  own  home.  Their  own  mothers  are  the  best 
care-takers,  and  all  that  goes  to  bless  children  in  their  own  homes  should 
be  theirs.  It  is  their  birthright. 

The  poor  mother  needs  the  presence  of  her  children  in  the  home  to 
give  her  courage  and  ambition,  for  no  matter  how  humble  the  home, 
the  own  mother  caring  for  the  children  is  a blessed  reality  which  cannot 
be  substituted  by  any  foster  or  institutional  care.  We  should  not  look 
at  this  question  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  for  when  a mother 
is  dependent  she  feels  the  dependency  keenly,  and  she  should  not  have 
to  bear  the  additional  grief  of  being  separated  from  her  child. 

While  the  child's  interests  overbalance  the  parents',  yet  in  some 
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cases  the  child  is  an  anchor  to  hold  a parent  to  a good  life.  Cases  must 
be  treated  individually.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  law  to  regulate 
every  family.  No  home  should  be  broken  up  by  poverty  alone,  for  this 
is  often  a temporary  condition.  Families  are  repeatedly  re-united,  and 
it  is  far  better  to  tide  the  family  over  a hard  spot  and  hold  the  parents 
and  children  together  by  friendly  aid  than  to  allow  them  to  separate 
and  become  public  charges.  Even  families  where  intemperance  exists 
should  be  carefully  dealt  with  before  breaking  up  the  home  ties.  Our 
Catholic  friends,  and  especially  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  have 
always  taken  a firm  stand  for  the  preservation  of  the  families  of  the 
poor,  and  their  church  counsel  is  to  this  end.  The  removal  of  children 
is  only  allowed  after  repeated  efforts  to  keep  the  family  together. 

We  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of  good  mothers  and  good  homes- 
The  time  arrives  in  immoral  and  unsuitable  homes  when  the  rights  of 
the  children  overbalance  those  of  the  parents  and  they  should  be  sep- 
arated. If  the  mother  is  inefficient,  incapable  and  immoral,  she  is 
thereby  unfit  to  care  for  her  children,  and  they  should  be  removed  from 
her  influence.  Such  children  should  come  under  the  care  of  organiza- 
tions competent  to  deal  with  them,  and  good  family  homes  should  be 
provided,  and  they  should  be  helped  to  receive  all  the  blessings  which 
their  own  parents  ought  to  have  given  them.  No  one  approves  of 
allowing  children  to  remain  in  bad  homes  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  bad 
surroundings.  The  societies  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  cruelty 
realize  this,  and  social  workers  everywhere  defend  the  separation  of 
children  from  their  parents  under  these  conditions. 

In  the  work  of  our  society — the  Connecticut  Children’s  Aid  Society 
— we  care  for  many  children  whose  parents  have  separated.  The  mothers 
come  and  tell  their  stories  and  the  fathers  come  and  tell  theirs.  We 
hear  both  sides.  These  cases  are  often  temporary,  and  we  take  the 
children  to  board,  one  or  both  parents  paying  the  sum  required — $2.00 
or  $2.50  per  week — and  later  on  there  is  often  a reconciliation,  and  the 
children  are  brought  back  and  the  families  are  re-united. 

We  believe  in  the  integrity  of  the  family  and  in  keeping  the  fathers 
and  mothers  up  to  the  support  of  their  children.  Our  society  works  to 
this  end  constantly,  keeping  the  family  together  if  possible,  and  if  not, 
insisting  upon  the  support  of  the  children,  for  parents  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  way  to  do  this  and  not  allow  their  children  to  come 
into  public  care.  This  is  often  strenuous  work  but  it  ought  to  be  done. 
We  believe  deserting  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  looked  up  and  brought 
back  to  their  families  and  there  should  be  compulsion  in  the  matter  of 
support.  Desertion  and  non-support  should  be  treated  as  crimes  and 
punished  as  any  other  offense.  Some  one  has  said  that  “ the  home  as 
it  exists  to-day  is  not  such  a satisfactory  institution  that  there  should 
be  any  great  fear  in  regard  to  its  being  changed  or  broken  up,”  but  we 
believe  that  there  is  need  of  conserving  the  home  interests.  There  are 
plenty  of  forces  at  work  to  disrupt  the  family,  and  plenty  of  people  who 
are  willing  to  see  homes  destroyed.  We  should  realize  that  no  greater 
calamity  could  befall  our  civilization.  We  are  here  to  defend  the  home 
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and  the  family,  and  to  preserve  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
making  of  good  homes  and  good  families. 

In  the  light  of  existing  conditions  we  reach  conclusions  which  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

First:  That  dependent  mothers  of  good  character  should  lx*  assisted 

in  their  homes  by  friendly  aid  to  the  extent  of  being  provided  with  food 
and  clothing  for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  that  children  should 
not  be  taken  from  them  by  reason  of  poverty  alone. 

Second:  That  deserting  husbands  should  be  brought  back  to  their 

families  and  encouraged  to  support  them  and  that  the  laws  concerning 
desertion  and  non-support  should  be  more  strenuously  enforced. 

Third:  That  unsuitable  homes  should  be  broken  up  and  that  chil- 

dren from  such  homes  should  be  suitably  cared  for,  the  parents  contrib- 
uting to  their  support  whenever  possible. 

Fourth:  That  the  problems  of  the  family  can  best  be  solved  by 

co-operative  effort,  and  to  this  end  branches  of  child-helping  societies 
and  home  associations  should  be  organized  in  every  town  in  the  state, 
to  work  with  town  officials  toward  the  betterment  of  homes,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  children. 

In  the  conclusions  of  that  noted  conference  held  in  Washington  in 
1900  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children,  the  first  conclusion  is  upon 
the  topic  we  are  considering  and  we  should  fail  in  our  full  treatment  of 
this  subject  if  we  omitted  to  repeat  it. 

Home  Care. 

“ Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization.  It 
is  the  great  molding  force  of  mind  and  of  character.  Children  should 
not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  urgent  and  compelling  reasons.  Children 
of  parents  of  worthy  character  suffering  from  temporary  misfortune, 
and  children  of  reasonably  efficient  and  deserving  mothers,  who  are 
without  the  support  of  the  normal  bread-winners  should  as  a rule,  be 
kept  with  their  parents,  such  aid  being  given  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  suitable  homes  for  the  rearing  of  the  children.  This  aid  should 
be  given  by  such  methods  and  from  such  sources  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  general  relief  policy  of  each  community,  preferably  in  the  form 
of  private  charity,  rather  than  of  public  relief.  Except  in  unusual 
circumstances,  the  home  should  not  be  broken  up  for  reasons  of  poverty, 
but  only  for  considerations  of  inefficiency  or  immorality.” 

This  is  a classic.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a copy  of  this  finding 
over  the  desk  of  every  commissioner  of  charity,  every  charity  worker 
and  every  selectman  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 


Howard  L.  Udell,  Waterbury,  General  Secretary  Associated 

Charities,  Presiding. 


Miss  Margaret  F.  Byington,  associate  director  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  addressed  the  meeting  on 
“The  Extension  of  Organized  Charity. ’ ’ She  said,  in  outline: — 

‘ ‘ The  need  and  value  of  charity  organization  societies  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  even  in  towns  of  10,000  population.  The  fundamental  task 
of  such  societies  is  to  organize  the  social  forces  of  the  community  in  order 
to  rehabilitate  the  individual  families.  Difficult  family  problems  exist  even 
in  the  smaller  cities,  which  demand  for  their  solution  discipline,  relief  and 
personal  influence,  just  as  do  those  in  larger  cities.  Even  in  these  smaller 
places  social  forces  exist, — churches,  schools,  courts,  public  relief,  medical 
agencies,  volunteer  service.  These  it  is  difficult  for  the  individual  to  or- 
ganize even  in  behalf  of  one  family.  For  such  work  trained  service  and 
formal  organization  are  needed. 

Not  only  do  many  communities  waste  energy  by  unrelated  effort  in  be- 
half of  individual  families,  but  also  by  unrelated  efforts  to  solve  community 
problems.  Agencies  are  often  created  when  no  definite  need  exists  or  when 
other  more  vital  needs  are  left  untouched.  If  a C.  O.  S.  is  started  first 
it  can  perform  such  of  these  tasks  as  relate  to  individual  family  problems, 
for  instance,  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  improved  housing,  work  for 
children,  until  it  proves  wise  to  have  separate  organizations  to  do  the 
work.  Continued  emphasis,  however,  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  we 
must  never  let  these  other  activities  crowd  out  our  primary  activity, — 
careful  intelligent  work  for  the  individual.  Out  of  such  real  knowledge 
of,  and  service  for  the  dependent  families,  must  come  our  contribution  to 
the  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of  poverty  now  being  waged.” 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Worcester,  a director  of  the  Stamford  Associated 
Charities,  opened  the  discussion  by  a short  address  on  Friendly  Visiting  in 
its  relation  to  Organized  Charity.  She  said  that  the  friendly  visitor  was  an 
indispensable  factor  in  any  work  with  families;  that  unless  there  was  an 
individual  constantly  in  touch  with  both  the  family  and  the  charity  or- 
ganization society,  any  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  family  would  fail. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  society  to  diagnose  the  case  and  formulate  the  plan; 
the  part  of  the  volunteer  to  see  that  the  plan  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  Udell  said  that  a special  relief  committee  had  been  organized  in 
Torrington  during  the  recent  typhoid  epidemic,  and  he  thought  that  a per- 
manent charity  organization  society  would  grow  out  of  their  work,  so  favor- 
ably had  the  people  of  Torrington  been  impressed  by  the  co-ordination  of 
the  social  forces  of  the  town  which  the  committee  had  brought  about. 

Miss  Byington  was  asked  whether  Bridgeport  had  taken  any  steps 
towards  organizing.  She  said  there  had  not  been  any  movement  as  yet, 
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but  that  a new  superintendent  of  public  charities  had  been  appointed  who 
had  been  in  charity  organization  work. 

A representative  from  New  London  announced  that  a settlement  worker 
was  to  come  on  May  1st,  who  would  also  undertake  charity  organization 
work. 

A representative  from  Bristol  said  that  Bristol  was  to  organize  in  the 
fall.  She  asked  Miss  Worcester  how  the  Stamford  society  got  its  friendly 
visitors.  Miss  Worcester  said  there  was  a Friendly  Visitors’  Committee  who 
appointed  visitors  to  families  needing  them,  and  that  a great  effort  was 
made  to  send  only  such  visitors  to  families  as  were  especially  adapted  to 
help  the  needs  of  the  particular  family. 

Miss  Springer,  secretary  of  the  Social  Service  League  of  Middletown, 
said  that  the  League  maintained  a charity  registration  bureau,  and  also  an 
employment  bureau. 

Miss  Byington  was  asked  if  she  thought  it  a wise  thing  for  a charity 
organization  society  to  run  an  employment  bureau,  and  said  she  thought 
not;  that  it  was  better  to  have  employment  as  well  as  relief  hand-picked; 
that  a society  should  secure  employment  only  as  it  became  a necessary  step 
in  the  treatment  of  an  individual  case. 

Miss  Springer  said  that  Middletown  was  about  to  give  up  its  paid 
worker  for  lack  of  funds,  and  asked  Miss  Byington  whether  she  thought 
the  registration  bureau  could  be  run  by  volunteers.  Miss  Byington  said 
that  such  a bureau  run  by  volunteers  is  ineffective.  She  also  said  that  with- 
out a paid  worker  it  was  difficult  to  hold  the  interest  of  volunteer  workers 
in  a society;  that  there  were  invariably  more  volunteer  workers  where  there 
was  a paid  worker. 

Miss  Burns  spoke  of  the  good  wTork  which  the  City  Mission  of  Meriden 
had  done  for  many  years,  though  she  said  they  had  not  had  volunteer 
visitors  for  a number  of  years. 

Mr.  L>.  I.  Green,  General  Secretary  of  the  Hartford  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  said  that  Hartford  was  at  present  the  forwarding  centre  for 
the  whole  State. 

A representative  from  Bridgeport  said  that  the  Associated  Charities  for 
Industrial  Belief  there  had  been  doing  fine  work  for  years  in  maintaining 
a Da;/  Nursery  and  also  a girls’  club. 

Miss  Owen,  General  Secretary  of  the  Stamford  Associated  Charities, 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  charity  organization 
workers  in  Connecticut  to  have  an  inter-city  conference  which  should  meet 
several  times  a year;  that  only  through  mutual  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing could  there  be  any  unity  of  methods  and  ideals  in  charity  organization 
work  in  the  State.  Mr.  Udell  agreed  with  Miss  Owen’s  suggestion,  and 
said  that  a common  agreement  among  the  workers  throughout  the  State  was 
necessary  in  securing  needed  legislation. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  AID  AND  BETTERMENT. 


Chairman,  Nathaniel  R.  Bronson,  Waterbury. 


The  round  table  meeting  under  the  direction  of  this  committee  was 
held  at  the  Elks’  Hall, Alexander  Johnson  of  Indiana,  General  Secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities,  being  the  chief  speaker.  There 
were  about  forty  persons  present  and  the  following  topics  were  discussed: 

1.  Should  children  under  four  years  of  age  be  kept  in  almshouses? 

2.  Should  there  be  absolute  separation  of  the  sexes  at  all  times? 

3.  Should  offenders  be  sent  to  almshouses  to  serve  out  sentences? 

4.  How  far  should  public  poor-relief  officials  co-operate  with  private 
charitable  agencies? 

5.  Would  it  be  desirable  for  several  towns  to  unite  in  the  support 
of  a district  almshouse? 

0.  Should  there  be  a State  Farm  in  Connecticut? 

1.  In  discussing  the  first  topic,  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  Connecticut 
laws  had  been  changed  to  allow  children  in  almshouses  until  they  are 
four  instead  of  two.  His  view  is  that  the  time  should  be  shortened  instead 
of  lengthened;  that  two  years  is  a common  limitation.  He  said  the  matter 
should  be  faced  and  children  placed  in  good  homes  as  early  as  possible. 
As  to  two  years,  he  should  say  “Yes,”  as  to  four,  “No.” 

Mr.  Ivibbe,  superintendent  of  the  Town  Farm  in  New  Britain,  said, 
“The  town  house  is  not  the  place  to  keep  children.  A good  many  children 
brought  in  are  better  off  without  their  mothers  than  with  them.” 

Rev.  John  N.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Waterbury,  said  the  county  home  in 
New  Haven  is  well  conducted  and  he  would  like  to  see  children  of  two 
years  sent  there  instead  of  four  years.  Domestic  service  in  the  country 
for  mother  and  child  is  a coming  solution. 

Mr.  Combellack  of  Waterbury  said  he  was  much  impressed  by 
the  surroundings  of  the  county  home;  that  his  experience  with  poor- 
houses  has  been  that  help  is  very  inferior,  but  he  thought  it  best  to  keep 
the  children  with  the  parents,  if  at  all  possible. 

Rev.  Oscar  E.  Maurer  of  New  Haven  said  the  question  of  illegit- 
imate children  should  be  considered.  “I  have  seen  it  made  too  easy  for 
a woman  to  dispose  of  her  child  and  go  back  to  the  same  life.  I have  seen 
the  sense  of  responsibility  wakened  in  a careless  girl  by  retaining  the 
child.  I have  seen  and  had  experience  with  organizations  which  place 
mother  and  child  in  domestic  work;  it  is  surprisingly  easy,  not  only  in 
the  country,  but  also  in  towns  and  small  cities.” 

Mr.  C.  P.  Kellogg  of  Waterbury  said  the  almshouse  is  almost 
never  a proper  place  for  children.  There  are  practical  difficulties  in  Con- 
necticut as  to  putting  children  from  two  to  four  years  old  in  the  county 
homes  and  there  is  no  public  institution  for  them  under  four  years. 
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2.  In  discussing  the  second  question,  Mr.  Johnson  said  a rigid 
separation  was  absolutely  necessary;  that  it  was  too  easy  to  make  excep- 
tions if  an  absolute  rule  was  not  made.  Old  married  couples,  if  they 
wished,  should  be  allowed  to  live  together  in  a special  department.  He 
has  advised  those  putting  up  new  buildings  to  cover  the  present  needs 
and  then  put  up  detached  cottages  for  old  couples. 

Mrs.  Scofield  of  Waterbury  said  that  complete  separation  had 
been  the  rule  when  she  was  matron  at  Brookside,  Waterbury. 

Dr.  Maurer  asked  how  successful  the  cottage  system  had  been 
in  public  charities  and  if  it  were  not  a matter  for  private  charity. 

Mr.  Johnson  continued,  stating  that  the  unions  in  England  using 
this  system  are  public  charities.  At  Sheffield  paupers  are  placed  in  three 
classes,  according  to  prior  behavior.  He  stated  he  believed  in  social 
classification  for  almshouses,  at  least  according  to  their  present  conditions. 
In  Copenhagen  they  carry  the  differentiation  further — anyone  wishing 
to  give  up  his  old  age  pension  may  live  in  a home  for  the  aged,  if  he  is 
over  65  years  of  age,  has  never  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  has  not 
received  public  relief  within  five  years  past.  The  ordinary  run  go  to  the 
poorhouse  and  the  bums  to  the  workhouse.  The  classification  is  very 
marked. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Johnson  of  New  Britain  said  they  did  not  separate 
the  old  couples,  they  believed  they  had  the  right  to  live  together. 

3.  In  discussing  the  third  question,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  “In  Indiana 
we  would  think  it  an  abomination  to  commit  a man  to  an  almshouse  as 
a place  of  detention.  I believe  you  should  work  against  this  in  every  way. 
We  should  have  a system  of  district  workhouses.  The  county  jail  should 
be  merely  a place  of  detention,  not  of  punishment.  For  punishment  the 
delinquent  should  be  sent  to  the  workhouse. ” 

4.  In  discussing  the  fourth  question,  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  co- 
operation should  be  complete;  the  public  officer  should  be  an  ex-officio 
member  of  a private  charity  organization  society.  He  can  gain  immensely 
by  co-operation;  the  private  society  can  gain  equally  by  consulting  and 
working  with  him. 

Dr.  Maurer  stated  that  he  believed  the  trouble  was  mostly  with 
the  private  charities;  some  of  them  practically  exploit  certain  sections 
of  the  poor  and  are  indignant  if  any  one  else  tampers  with  them.  He 
said,  “We  need  broader  views  on  the  part  of  managers  of  private  charities. 
My  sympathies,  so  far,  have  been  entirely  with  the  public  officials  ” 

Mr.  Freney,  superintendent  of  charities  of  Waterbury,  said:  “I  am 
anxious  to  co-operate  in  any  proper  and  lawful  way.  We  are  not  as  much 
at  liberty  to  act  as  we  would,  because  people  come  to  us  with  a right  to 
relief.  We  can’t  send  them  to  private  relief,  we  must  aid  them.”  He  also 
said  he  thought  further  attention  should  be  given  to  accommodations 
for  the  feeble-minded  and  insane.  He  then  extended  a cordial  invitation 
for  a visit  to  Brookside  in  the  afternoon. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  fifth  topic,  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  it  depended 
entirely  upon  the  number  of  paupers  and  of  the  towns  to  support  them; 
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a group  system,  if  practicable,  would  be  more  economical.  He  also  stated 
that  almshouses  may  easily  be  too  large  for  efficiency  and  that  on  the 
whole,  moderate  concentration  is  desirable. 

6.  Rev.  John  N.  Lewis  stated,  in  regard  to  the  sixth  question, 
“I  want  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a State  Farm  for  inebriates.  It  is  the 
most  crying  need  in  Connecticut  to-day,  even  considered  only  from  the 
economic  point  of  view.  Repeated  sentence  to  jail  is  an  economic  crime, 
there  is  no  effort  to  cure  the  drunkard;  he  goes  to  jail,  where  he  loafs 
for  a week  or  so,  returns  and  in  a few  days  is  in  jail  again.  The  whole 
system  is  wrong.  We  must  have  such  a farm.” 

Judge  Edgar  M.  Warner  of  Putnam  said  one  man  in  New  Haven 
had  been  up  250  times  for  32  years,  no  crime  but  “drunk”  or  “common 
drunkard.”  Since  1S78  he  has  occupied  the  same  cell  almost  continuously. 

On  motion  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  and  seconded  by  Judge  Warner,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Johnson  was  unanimously  passed. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Acting  Chairman,  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn,  State  Bacteriologist,  Middletown. 

A meeting  under  the  direction  of  this  committee  was  held  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  at  which  the  topic 
for  discussion  was  The  Pollution  of  Streams  and  Harbors.  The  following 
persons  were  announced  to  take  part  in  the  discussion:  Prof.  James  A. 
Newlands,  Middletown,  Chemist,  State  Board  of  Health;  Frank  W. 
Wright,  M.  1).,  New  Haven,  Health  Officer;  W.  L.  Platt,  M.  D.,  Torring- 
ton;  Robert  A.  Cairns,  Waterburv,  City  Engineer;  and  others. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LAW  BREAKERS. 
Specializing  in  Probation. 


Acting  Chairman,  C.  M.  Thompson,  Hartford,  Secretary  Connecticut 

Prison  Association. 

An  informal  meeting  under  the  direction  of  this  committee  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  for  probation  officers 
and  all  persons  interested  in  probation  work.  The  following  questions 
were  offered  for  discussion: 

1.  Co-operation  between  officers  of  different  courts. 

2.  Methods  of  computing  salary  of  probation  officer. 

3.  May  the  reports  of  the  Prison  Association  be  made  more  helpful 

by  informing  the  public  as  to  the  operation  of  the  probation  system? 

COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVES. 


Chairman,  Edwin  A.  Down,  M.  D.,  Hartford. 


The  meeting  under  the  direction  of  this  committee  was  held  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  and  an  informal  discussion 
of  much  interest  was  held  on  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Eugenics  as  a feature  of  modern  education. 

2.  Comparison  of  methods  for  eliminating  the  unfit. 

3.  Efficiency,  the  ultimate  test. 

4.  Decline  of  the  instinct  of  parenthood. 
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*Church,  C.  W.,  63  Bank  St. 

*Church,  Sarah  N.,  17  Ridgewood  St. 

*Churchill,  G.  C.,  1077  N.  Main  St. 

*Clark,  M.  & V.,  21  Sparks  St. 

*Codella,  Rev.  P.,  32  Abbott  Ave. 

*Combellack,  Nicholas,  22  Cottage 
Place. 

*Condit,  Geo.  M.,  339  Willow  St. 

*Condit,  Margaret,  339  Willow  St. 

*Congdon,  Miss  Ruth,  16  Steuben 
St. 

*Conkey,  C.  R.,  M.D.,  23  Hillside 
Ave. 

*Cook,  C.  P.,  17  Hillside  Ave. 

*Cook,  Mrs.  Frank  F.,  16  E.  Main  St. 

*Coon,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  44  Grove  St. 

*Coon,  Mrs.  N.  J.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

*Cowan,  Eliz.  S.,  134  Highland  Ave. 
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♦Cowan,  Lena,  134  Highland  Ave. 
♦Crane,  A.  A.,  M.D.,  300  W.  Main 
St. 

*Crane,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  300  W.  Main  St. 
♦Cunningham,  Jos.,  25  Laurel  St. 
Daly  & Sons,  M.  J.,  553  Bank  St. 
*Danielson,  Olive  M.,  24  Park  Place. 
*Davenport,  Lillian  L.,  67  Chestnut 
Ave. 

*Davis,  A.  M.,  Waterbury  Hospital. 
♦Davis,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  47  Prospect  St. 
♦Dayton,  Almon  B.,  32  Wyman  St. 
♦Dechon,  Charles,  43  Orange  St. 
♦Deming,  A.  B.,  M.D.,  5 Johnson  St. 
*Denegri,  Miss  Belinda,  18  Camp  St. 
♦Dennison,  Robert,  18  Hewlett  St. 
♦Derby,  Eleanor,  28  Colley  St. 
♦Derby,  Nellie  B.,  28  Colley  St. 
♦Devine,  Thomas  F.,  76  Center  St. 
♦Dikeman,  Carrie  A.,  907  N.  Main 
St. 

♦Dixon,  P.  E.,  17  Summer  St. 
♦Dixon,  Wm.  R.,  332  N.  Main  St. 
*Dixon,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  332  N.  Main  St. 
♦Doland,  Carolyn  D.,  275  N.  Main 
St. 

♦Doran,  Mrs.  M.,  533  E.  Main  St. 
*Douglass,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  164  W. 
Main  St. 

*Douglas,  Ralph  E.,  182  W Main  St. 
♦Driggs,  Helen  Ives,  398  W.  Main  St. 
♦Driggs,  Martha  R.,  398  W.  Main  St. 
♦Durant,  Edward,  93  Wood  St. 
*Durant,  F.,  93  Wood  St. 

♦Durant,  Mrs.  F.,  93  Wood  St. 
♦Dwyer,  James  J.,  887  S.  Main  St. 
♦Eisenwinter,  Ed.  E.,  P.  O.  Box  302. 
♦Ellis,  J.  E.,  32  Maple  St. 

*Ells,  Arthur  F.,  51  Leavenworth  St. 
♦Elton,  Deborah  P.,  70  Church  St. 
*Elton,  John  P.,  70  Church  St. 
♦Ennis,  Jane,  342  Willow  St. 

*Ennis,  Margaret  G.,  342  Willow  St. 
♦Everitt,  Hazel,  206  Columbia  Blvd. 
*Fenn,  Geo.  M.,  29  N.  Elm  St. 
♦Fielding,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  43  Hillside 
Ave. 

Filley,  H.  G.,  465  Willow  St. 
♦Finney,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  Kingsbury  St. 
♦Flink,  Elsie  V.,  128  Mill  St. 
♦Flood,  Ethel  M.,  4 Glenridge  St. 
*Flood,  Mrs.  Lester  A.,  4 Glenridge 
St. 

*Fogg,  Hazel  J.,  37  Hillside  Ave. 
♦Ford,  John  A.,  Jr.,  11  Oak  Hill  Ave. 
♦Foster,  Sumner  W.,  29  Cooke  St. 
♦Fowler,  Alfred  P.,  267  Willow  St. 
♦Fowler,  Millie,  281  Cherry  St. 
♦Freeman,  George  H.,  80  Elmwood 
Ave. 


♦Freeman,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  80  Elmwood 
Ave. 

♦Freeman,  L.  E.,  128  Woodside  Ave. 

♦Freeman,  Mrs.  L.,  128  Woodside 
Ave. 

♦French,  Edward,  205  Woodlawn 
Terrace. 

♦French,  Raymond,  205  Woodlawn 
Terrace. 

♦French,  W.  H.,  178  Chestnut  Ave. 

♦Frenev,  James  H.,  140  Central  Ave. 

♦Frisbie,  Helen,  129  Prospect  St. 

♦Frisbie,  Josephine  D.,  46  Chestnut 
Ave. 

♦Frost,  Elizabeth  R.,  37  Central  Ave. 

Fulton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  E.,  150 
Hillside  Ave. 

♦Gallond,  Mrs.  Joseph,  P.  O.  Box 
495. 

♦Ganley,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  52  State  St. 

♦Garbutt,  Edwin,  901  N.  Main  St. 

♦Garbutt,  Mrs.  Edwin,  901  N.  Main 
St. 

♦Geddes,  James,  23  Plaza  Ave. 

♦Goedecke,  Lillian  M.,  3 Irving 
PlaCe. 

♦Goodenough,  Edward  W.,  M.D.,  44 
Leavenworth  St. 

dGoodrich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  I.,  1068 
W.  Main  St. 

♦Goodyear,  Ernest  F.,  234  Pine  St. 

♦Gorham,  F.  S.,  48  Holmes  Ave. 

♦Gormley,  Mary  C.,  38  Spencer  Ave. 

♦Goss,  Mrs.  John  H.,  70  Hillside  Ave. 

♦Gould,  Ruth,  176  Cooke  St. 

♦Granger,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.,  155  Cherry 
St. 

Graves,  F.  G.,  M.D.,  101  N.  Main  St. 

♦Greenwood,  Miss  L.,  37  Central 
Ave. 

♦Griebel,  Deaconess,  16  Waterville 
St. 

♦Guilfoile,  Francis  P.,  246  Robbins 
St. 

♦Hadley,  Agnes,  133  W.  Main  St. 

♦Hadley,  Alma,  176  Cooke  St. 

♦Haggerty,  Lillah  M.,  Waterbury 
Hospital. 

♦Hall,  Alice  B.,  74  Linden  St. 

Hamilton,  Miss  Katherine  D.,  229 
Columbia  Blvd. 

♦Harper,  Mrs.  Helen  A.,  Dover  St. 

Harper,  W.  F.,  98  Columbia  Blvd. 

♦Hart,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  136  Grand  St. 

♦Hart,  J.  H.,  50  Buckingham  St. 

Hart,  Mrs.  Jay  H.,  50  Buckingham 
St. 

♦Hart,  Bertha  M.,  50  Buckingham 
St. 
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*Hart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  17  Fred- 
erick St. 

* Hawley,  L.  J.,  35  Park  Place. 
*Havden,  Florentine  H.,  146  Pine 

St. 

*Hayden,  Margery  K.,  70  Pine  St. 
*Hayes,  Miss  Josephine  V.,  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League. 

*Healey,  John,  10  River  St. 

*Healey,  Thomas,  36  Hill  St. 
^Herman,  Mrs.  Ethel,  1108  E.  Main 
St. 

*PIickcox,  Bernice,  229  Cooke  St. 
Hill,  Mrs.  Gilman  C.,  96  Hillside  Ave. 
*Hoadley,  Horace  G.,  P.  O.  Box  S09. 
*Holczer,  B.,  199  S.  Main  St. 
*Holmes,  John,  33  Watertown  Rd. 
*Holmes,  Mrs.  John.  33  Watertown 
Rd. 

*Holohan,  Louise  C.,  21  Holmes  Ave. 
*Hoskins,  Mrs.  A.  A.,  181  Chestnut 
Ave. 

*Howell,  Jos.,  63  Center  St. 
*Howland,  Horace,  1330  X.  Main  St. 
*Howland,  J.  S.,  38  Myrtle  Ave. 
*Hudson,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Waterbury 
Hospital. 

*Hughes,  Albert  W.,  27  S.  View  St. 

* Hughes,  Mary  A.,  27  S.  View  St. 
*Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.,  58  Kel- 
logg St. 

*Illv,  Lena,  56  Kellogg  St. 

*Itschner,  Fred  L.,  388  Willow  St. 
*Itschner,  Mrs.  Fred,  388  Willow  St. 
*Jackson,  Chas.  A.,  25  Hillside  Ave. 
*Jackson,  Mrs.  Charles  A.,  25  Hill- 
side Ave. 

*Johnson,  C.  C.,  94  Randolph  Ave. 
*Jones,  J.  Edward,  51  Pearl  St. 
*Jones,  Mrs.  Leonora.  1108  E.  Main 
St. 

*Jones,  Wm.  S.,  9 Cliff  St. 

*Jones,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  9 Cliff  St. 
*Kayser,  Chas.  F.,  47  Grove  St. 
^Kellogg,  Charles  P.,  83  Prospect  St. 
^Kellogg,  Clara  Mason,  144  Buck- 
ingham St. 

*Kellogg,  John  P.,  144  Buckingham 
St. 

Kellogg.  Mrs.  S.  W.,  83  Prospect  St. 
*Kelly,  E.  J.,  1127  W.  Main  St. 
*Kelsey,  Mrs.  B.  R.,  22  Johnson  St. 
*Kilduff,  Elizabeth  S.,  60  Park  Place. 

* Kimball,  Mrs.  Arthur  R.,  175  Grove 

St. 

* Kimball,  Elizabeth  Chase,  175 

Grove  St. 

* Kingsbury,  Miss  Alice  E.,  80  Pros- 

pect St. 

* Kingsbury,  Edith  D.,  SO  Prospect 

St. 


*Kinnear,  Mrs.  D.  C.,  .80  Willow  St. 
*Kirk,  R.  X.,  Miss  Elizabeth,  141 
Grove  St. 

*Kirschbaum,  Albert,  84  Charles  St. 
*Kirschbaum,  Anna  B.,  20  Grove  St. 
*Knibbs,  C.  Elsie,  23  Xewell  Place. 
*Knibbs,  Jas.  A.,  23  Xewell  Place. 

* Knickerbocker,  Miss  Grace,  1014 

W.  Main  St. 

*Lathrope,  Mrs.  Jane,  94  Cherry  St. 
*Latimer,  W.  J.,  149  Waterville  St. 
*Latimer,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  149  Water- 
ville St, 

*Lawless,  M.  H.,  199  Bank  St. 
^Lawrence,  Henry  J.,  649  E.  Main 
St. 

*Lawton,  Isabel  C.,  47  Prospect  St. 
*Lee,  Mrs.  George,  48  Morningside 
Ave. 

*Lewis,  Emma  D.,  196  Woodlawn 
Terrace. 

*Lewis,  Rev.  John  X.,  Jr.,  21  Church 
St. 

*Lewis,  Lvman  D.,  673  Watertown 
Rd. 

*Lewis,  Mary  X.  S.,  21  Church  St. 
Lilley,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  H.,  Hotel 
Elton. 

*Littlejohn,  Jean  W.,  50  Columbia 
Blvd. 

*Loomis,  Charles  Battell,  Jr.,  44 
Leavenworth  St. 

*Loucks,  Frank  V.  A.,  25  Central 
Ave. 

*Lovell,  Aldis  W.,  85  Crescent  St. 
*Lukosius,  C.  M.,  8 State  St. 
^Makepeace,  Ethel  S.,  27  Cooke  St. 
*Makepeace,  W.  D.,  27  W.  Main  St. 
Maltby,  Mrs.  Julius,  15  Hillside  Ave. 
*Manville,  F.  J.,  204  Willow  St. 

* Marshall,  Geo.  X'.,  85  Ridgewood 

St. 

*Marshall,  Mrs.  Geo.  X.,  85  Ridge- 
wood St. 

*Martin,  Carolyn  L.',  29  Cooke  St. 
Mason,  Dorothy,  44  Buckingham  St. 
*Mason,  Mrs.  Eliz.  G.,  157  Bank  St. 
*Mason,  Frances  E.,  157  Bank  St. 
Mattatuck  Press,  Inc.,  The,  59 
Grand  St. 

*Maynard,  D.  P.,  14S  Grand  St. 
*McDonald,  J.  J.  108  Central  Ave. 
*McDonald,  J.  W.,  69  Walnut  St. 
*McDonald,  L.  C.,  69  Walnut  St. 
*MacDougall,  Margaret,  Waterbury 
Hospital. 

McEvoy,  Martin  J.,  15S  X.  Main  St. 
*McGirr,  Thos.  J.,  324  Willow  St. 
*McGrath,  Thos.  X.,  779  E.  Main  St. 

* McGregor,  Elsie,  26  Waterville  St. 
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*McGregor,  Mrs.  Geo.,  26  Water- 
ville  St. 

*McIntosh,  Mrs.  D.,  115  Roundhill 
St. 

MacKay,  Angus  S.,  782  E.  Main  St. 
*McKinney,  Fabian  B.,  19  North  St. 
MacLarney  Geo.  H.,  42  Welton  St. 
*McMahon,  P.  J.,  36  N.  Main  St. 
*McMahon,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  19  Kings- 
bury St. 

*McQuaide,  Frances,  37  Central  Ave. 
*McTernan,  C.  C.,  166  Grove  St. 
Merchants  Trust  Co.,  142  Grand  St. 
*Merriman,  Emily  E.,  323  Grove  St. 
*Merriman,  Helen  C.,  323  Grove  St. 
Merriman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.,  102 
Prospect  St. 

*Miller,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

* Miller,  Mrs.  Catherine,  132  S. 
Leonard  St. 

*Millis,  Frank,  784  N.  Main  St. 

* Millis,  Mrs.  Mae,  784  N.  Main  St. 
*Minor,  Frances  C.,  165  Hillside  Ave. 
*Mintie,  A.  C.,  21  Buckingham  St. 
Mitchell,  Chas.  F.,  67  Bank  St. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  17  Holmes  Ave. 
*Morden,  Miss  L.  M.,  P.  O.  Box  407. 
*Mordo,  L E.,  54  Bronson  St. 

*Moir,  Edna,  Waterbury  Hospital. 
*Moore,  A.  J.,  142  Chestnut  Ave. 
Morton,  Mrs.  T.  C.,  157  Hillside  Ave. 
*Mulloy,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  71  Elmwood 
Ave. 

*Munson,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  41  Cooke  St. 
*Munson,  L.  G.,  25  Central  Ave. 
*Munson,  Mary  E.,  59  Willow  St. 
*Musler,  Morris  H.,  35  Elizabeth  St. 
*Myers,  B.  M.,  14  Central  Ave. 
*Neth,  J.  S & M.,  487  Meadow  St'. 
*Newell,  H.  Irene,  73  Wilson  St. 
*Noble,  W.  H.,  12  Patterson  Court, 
Waterville. 

*Noble,  Mrs,  W.  H.,  12  Patterson 
Court,  Waterville. 

*North,  Annie  W.,  45  Pine  St. 
^Northrop,  Edwin  C.,  51  Church  St. 
*Northrop,  Harriet,  51  Church  St. 
*Northrop,  Homer  F.,  280  Willow  St. 
Northrop,  Otis  S.,  51  Church  St. 
^Northrop,  Mrs.  Otis,  51  Church  St. 
*Norton,  F.  D.,  P.  O.  Box  440. 
*Obergfall,  Martha,  159  E.  Farm  St. 
*Obergfall,  William  E.,  159  E.  Farm 
St. 

*Obergfall,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  159  E.  Farm 
St. 

*0’ Neill,  Miss  Jennie  M.,  85  Elm- 
wood Ave. 

*0’Neill,  Susan  C.,  131  Cooke  St. 
*Owen,  Rev.W.  Moreton,  22  Holmes 
Ave. 


*Painter,  Mrs.,  314  Willow  St. 
Panneton,  Geo.,  103  S.  Main  St. 
*Patchen,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  66  Burton  St. 
*Peck,  Geo.  H.,  34  Park  Ave. 

*Peck,  Miss  Katherine  L.,  208  E. 
Main  St. 

*Perkins,  Miss  Anna,  62  N.  Main  St. 
*Perkins,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  15  Fairview  St. 
*Perry,  Margaret  E.,  21  Johnson  St. 
*Perry,  Sherman  H.,  53  Central  Ave. 
*Phelan,  Mrs.  Ellis,  68  Grove  St. 
*Phelan,  E.  F.,  68  Grove  St. 
*Phipps,  Ethel  W.,  104  Waterville 
St. 

*Phipps,  Mrs.  Mary  W.,  104  Water- 
ville St. 

*Phipps,  Rev.  W.  H.,  104  Water- 
ville St. 

*Pierpont,  A.  J.,  P.  O.  Box  828. 
*Place,  Clara  D.,  16  Waterville  St. 
*Platt,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  85  Idylwood  Ave. 
*Platt,  R.  E.,  Driggs  School. 

*Platt,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  300  W.  Main  St. 
Pomeroy,  Mrs.  N.  A.,  96  Hillside 
Ave. 

*Pond,  Grace  E.,  26  Ridgewood  St. 
*Powles,  Helen  B.,  385  Willow  St. 
*Pretat,  Edmee,  53  Cooke  St. 
*Pullen,  Mrs.  G.  F.,  55  Spencer  Ave. 
Reid  A Hughes  Co.,  Bank  St. 
*Reilly,  E.  B.,  126  Cooke  St. 
*Reinhold,  W.  S.,  190  Hillside  Ave. 
*Reuter,  Francis  J.  G.,  P.  O.  Box 
460. 

* Reynolds,  H.  J.,  31  Easton  Ave. 
*Reynolds,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  31  Easton 

Ave. 

*Reynolds,  Katherine  G.,  45  Pros- 
pect St. 

^Reynolds,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  148  Grand 
St. 

*Rich,  F.  S.,  Mill  Plain. 
dRobbins,  Mrs.  G.  O.,  Grandview 
Ave. 

* Roberts,  Miss  Agnes,  30  Camp  St. 
*Roberts,  Grace  M.,  34  Kellogg  St. 
*Robinson,  Geo.  P.,  66  Holmes  Ave. 
^Rockwell,  George,  30  First  Ave. 

d*  Rockwell,  Mrs.  George,  30  First 
Ave. 

*Rogers,  Mrs.  Alice  T.,  617  Water- 
town  Rd. 

*Rogers,  D..  M,  617  Watertown  Rd. 
Root,  Samuel,  972  W.  Main  St. 
Rorick,  M.  E.,  46  Kingsbury  St. 
*Rowland,  Sherwood  L.,  18  Johnson 
St. 

^Rowland,  Mrs.  Susie  N.,  189  Hill- 
side Ave. 

*Russell,  Hazel  Louise,  24  Plaza  Ave. 
*Russell,  Minnie  I.,  100  Cherry  St. 
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♦Sanford,  G.  W.,  P.  0.  Box  306. 

*Saull,  Ensign  Herbert  H.,  147 

Cooke  St. 

*Sault,  Albert,  80  Easton  Ave. 

*Sault,  Mrs.  Albert,  80  Easton  Ave. 

*Savard,  Ernest  E.,  89  Orange  St. 

*Savard,  Henry,  89  Orange  St. 

*Saxe,  John  L.,  454  N.  Main  St. 

*Scotchard,  Ethel,  112  Prospect  St. 

*Schlosser,  Albert,  37  N.  Leonard  St. 

*Schule,  Chas.  P.,  24  S.  Riverside 
St. 

*Scofield,  Wallace  E.,  220  Hillside 
Ave. 

*Scofield,  Mrs.  Wallace  E.,  220  Hill- 
side Ave. 

*Scott,  Betty,  33  Church  St. 

*Scott,  Harold,  Mill  Plain. 

*Scovill,  E.  W.,  148  Grand  St. 

♦Scovill,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  148  Grand  St. 

*Seamer,  Huldah,  76  Bunker  Hill 
Rd. 

*Seng,  F.  H.,  214  Woodlawn  Ter- 
race. 

*Seng,  Harriet  L.,  214  Woodlawn 
TT  errace 

*Shaler,  Gladys  C.,  272  Pine  St. 

*Sherwood,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  25  Kings- 
bury St. 

*Shuler,  Mrs.  E.  O.,  272  Pine  St. 

*Simmons,  Mrs.  R.  O.,  35  Park 
Place. 

*Singleton,  B.  R.,  P.  O.  Box  454. 

*Singleton,  Mrs.  B.  R.,  61  Morning- 
side  Ave. 

*Slavin,  Alice,  58  Central  Ave. 

*Sloat,  Rev.  Horace  B.,  233  Hillside 
Ave. 

*Sloat,  Mrs.  Horace  B.,  233  Hillside 
Ave. 

*Smith,  H.  J.,  1041  N.  Main  St. 

*Smith,  J.  K.,  7 First  Ave. 

*Smith,  W.  Easton,  132  Grove  St. 

*Smith,  Mrs.  W.  Easton,  132  Grove 
St. 

*Snagg,  Adella  P.,  353  Piedmont  St. 

*Snagg,  Gertrude,  353  Piedmont  St. 

*Somers,  Miss  E.,  216  Hillside  Ave. 

*Sperry,  Helen,  Bronson  Library. 

*Sperry,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  21  Cooke  St. 

*Sperry,  Miss  Ruth,  21  Cooke  St. 

*Stafford,  E.  S.,  Waterbury  Hospi- 
tal. 

^Staples,  Rev.  Ernest  Linwood,  45 
Kenilworth  St. 

*Staples,  Mrs.  Ernest  L.,  45  Kenil- 
worth St. 

*Starr,  F.  A.,  1089  Cooke  St. 

*Steele,  Edith  M.,  37  Central  Ave. 

*Steele,  Grace,  101  Locust  St. 


*Steele,  Mrs.  II.  Milroy,  27  Freder- 
ick St. 

*Steele,  Minnie  Rogers,  24  Maple  St. 

Steele,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  161  Hillside 
Ave. 

Supt.  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Franklin 
and  Union. 

*Strong,  Mrs.  Ira  J.,  371  X.  Main  St. 

*Sturgis,  James  A.,  45  Ludlow  St. 

*Summey,  U.  L.,  169  Buckingham  St. 

*Summey,  Virginia  Weeks,  169  Buck- 
ingham St. 

*Swenson,  Dr.  A.  C.,  272  W.  Main 
St. 

*Taylor,  Elsie  M.,  37  Central  Ave. 

*Taylor,  Isabel,  317  Boyden  St., 
Waterville. 

*Thomas,  Mrs.  Ada,  1382  Baldwin 
St. 

*Thomas,  Edith  C.,  31  Vine  St. 

*Thomas,  Ora,  1382  Baldwin  St. 

*Thompson,  Hugh  L.,  129  Pine  St. 

*Thompson,  Mrs.  Hugh  L.,  129  Pine 
St. 

*Tobin,  George  Edward,  398  Hamil- 
ton Ave. 

*Tomlinson,  Emma  S.,  958  X".  Main 
St. 

*Townsend,  Charles  S.,  283  XT.  Main 
St. 

*Townsend,  Mrs.  Kate,  25  Spencer 
Ave. 

*Tracy,  Cornelius,  52  Benedict  St. 

*Tracv,  Mrs.  Cornelius,  Pearl  Lake 
Rd. 

*Treean,  Vincent,  60  S.  Wilson  St. 

* Tripp,  James  H.,  25  Willow  St. 

*Turley,  Mrs.  James  H.,  206  Hamil- 
ton Ave. 

*Tyack,  James  W.,  98  Hawthorne 
Ave. 

^Tyrrell,  Gertrude  F.,  26  Woodruff 
St. 

*LMell,  H.  L.,  192  Grand  St. 

*LTdell,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  192  Grand  St. 

*LTffendale,  Chas.  B.,  134  Union  St. 

*Vaill,  Mrs.  E.  N.,  135  Waterville  St. 

*Valentine,  Mrs.  Wm.,  42  Holmes 
Ave. 

*Vater,  E.  C.,  Waterbury  Hospital. 

* Vaughan,  Miss  Isabell  E.,  22  John- 

son St. 

*Verrastro,  Andrew,  82  Wolcott  St. 

Wade,  Mrs.  MarthaS.,  101  Prospect 
St. 

*Walker,  George  C.,  1567  E.  Main 
St. 

*Walker,  Mrs.  George  C.,  1567  E. 
Main  St. 

*Walker,  William,  36  Plaza  Ave. 
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♦Ward,  Miss  Anna  L.,  146  Pine  St. 

♦Ward,  W.  H.  B.,  Wilson  St. 

♦Warner,  Brenda  T.,  Bradleyville 
Rd. 

♦Warner,  Minnie  A.,  97  Franklin  St. 

♦Warren,  Miss  Eleanor  E.,  207 

Cooke  St. 

♦Warren,  Geo.  F.,  207  Cooke  St. 

♦Warren,  Jeannette,  207  Cooke  St. 

♦Wasson,  Chas.  C.,  10  Grove  St. 

♦Webster,  Frederick  B.,  37  Hillside 
Ave. 

♦Wellington,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  225  Hill  St. 

♦Wells,  Alfred,  270  Grove  St. 

Welton,  E.  D.,  18  Plaza  Ave. 

Welton,  Nelson  J.,  77  Bank  St. 

♦White,  Elsie  H.,  50  Linden  St. 

♦White,  Edward  L.,  21  Cliff  St. 

♦Whiton,  Ellen  J.,  19  Ludlow  St. 

♦Wilcox,  Mrs.  Frederick,  22  Mitchell 
Ave. 

♦Wilcox,  Herbert  J.,  67  Chestnut 
Ave. 

♦Wilcox,’  Mrs.  H.  J.,  67  Chestnut 
Ave. 

♦Willard,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  75  Waterville 
St. 

♦Williams,  Miss  Abbie,  400  N.  Main 
St. 

♦Williams,  Dorothy,  125  Hillside 
Ave. 

♦Winslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.,  244 
Cooke  St. 

♦Winter,  Karl  L.,  21  Arch  St. 

♦Winter,  Mrs.  K.  L.,  21  Arch  St. 

♦Wolcott,  Alice,  892  N.  Main  St. 

♦Wood,  Henry  O.,  34  Mitchell  Ave. 

♦Young,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  80  Willow  St. 

♦Ziglatzki,  Ethel,  28  Crescent  St. 

MERIDEN. 

♦Burns,  Margaret,  City  Missionary. 

Curtis,  George  M.,  879  Broad  St. 

Fay,  Frank  S.,  Judge  City  Court. 

♦Hansell,  Samson  H.,  Probation 
Officer. 

♦Haywood,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.,  142  Bri- 
tannia St. 

Lines,  Hon.  H.  Wales. 

Wilcox,  Geo.  H. 

Williams,  Chas.  M.,  Supt.  School  for 
Boys. 

NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 

Bassett,  Mrs.  Anne  E.,  Ansonia. 

♦Fielding,  William  H.,  Ansonia. 

♦Gaffney,  Francis  P.,  Ansonia. 

Nettleton,  Charles  H.,  Derby. 

♦Phillips,  Dr.  A.  W.,  Derby. 


♦Beach,  Miss  Frances  E.,  Mt.  Car- 
mel. 

♦Fish,  Ethel  M.,  Mt.  Carmel. 

♦Holmes,  Almeda  A.,  Mt.  Carmel. 

♦Young,  Edward  H.,  Probation  Offi- 
cer, Mt.  Carmel. 

Bull,  Thomas  M.,  M.  D.,  Naugatuck. 

♦Friedman,  Morris,  Naugatuck. 

♦Higgins,  Rev.  M.  F.,  Naugatuck. 

Tuttle,  Howard  B.,  Naugatuck. 

Whittemore,  Miss  Gertrude  B., 
Naugatuck. 

Whittemore,  Harris,  Naugatuck. 

♦Canfield,  H.  M.,  South  Britain. 

♦Gray,  Mrs.  C.  T.,  Southbury. 

NORWICH. 

♦Aiken,  Miss  Jane  McG.,  157  Wash- 
ington St. 

Allis,  Wallace  S.,  91  Main  St. 

Case,  James  L.,  57  Warren  St. 

Coit,  Mrs.  George  D.,  221  Broadway. 

Gibson,  Jessie,  Supt.  County  Home. 

♦Hoffman,  H.  F.,  M.D.,  State  Hos- 
pital. 

Learned,  Mrs.  Bela  Peck,  180  Broad- 
way. 

♦Northrop,  Charles  A.,  9 Washington 
St.,  City  Missionary. 

♦Pollock,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  State  Hospi- 
tal. 

NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 

♦Bullock,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  New  London. 

♦Douglas,  Maude  E.,  Oral  School, 
Mystic. 

♦Emerson,  Maude  A.,  Oral  School, 
Mystic. 

Worcester,  Eleanor  B.,  Mystic. 

Worcester,  Jane  S.,  Mystic. 

♦Hollister,  Rev.  Frederic  M.,  North 
Stonington. 

Trumbull,  Mrs.  Nellie  P.,  Stoning- 
ton. 

BRIDGEPORT. 

♦Behrens,  Jr.,  Frederick  W.,  Pres. 
Board  of  Charities. 

Birdseye,  I.  W.,  733  Fairfield  Ave. 

♦Black,  Miss  M.  H.,  508  Stratford 
Ave. 

Buckingham,  Mrs.  E.  Miller,  109 
Jane  St. 

♦Burgess,  Mrs.  Margaret  T.,  Pro- 
bation Officer,  784  Main  St. 

♦Cowles,  Merle  C.,  Lakeview  Home. 

♦Edwards,  George  C.,  174  Park 

Place. 
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♦Griffin,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.,  Marina  Park. 
♦Hall,  Mrs.  D.  H.,  319  Mill  Hill  Ave. 
*Lavery,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  383  Mill  Hill 
Ave. 

♦McLellan,  E.  A.,  M.D.,  105  Park 
St. 

♦Miller,  Charles  A.  E.,  Lakeview 
Home. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Emily,  Orphan  Asylum. 
♦Seymour,  Morris  W.,  1094  Main  St. 
Vollmer,  William,  1106  North  Ave. 

STAMFORD. 

♦Barclay,  Edith,  56  Schuyler  Ave. 
♦Bridgman,  Marion  C.,  35  Suburban 
Ave. 

♦Downs,  N.  C.,  P.  O.  Box  225. 
♦Givens,  Amos  J.,  M.D.,  Supt.  San- 
itarium. 

♦Haws,  Florence  A.,  88  Hope  St. 
♦Kellev,  Mrs.  S.  C.,  854  East  Main 
St. 

♦Merritt,  Katherine,  Noroton  Hill. 
♦Merritt,  Louise  H.,  Noroton  Hill. 
Merritt,  Schuyler. 

♦Neubert,  Mrs.  E.  duT.,  Supt.  Chil- 

Idren's  Home. 

♦Owen,  Edna  Mary,  Sec’y  Assoc. 
Charities. 

♦Sanderson,  R.  J.,  576  Main  St. 
Weber,  Eva  M.  H.,  1160  Post  Road. 
♦Worcester,  Elizabeth  G. 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 

iColcord,  C.  A.,  Danbury. 

Dayton,  Mrs.  Henry,  Greenwich. 
Scudder,  Miss  S.  J.,  Newtown. 
Robbins,  George,  Noroton  Heights. 
Boughton,  Miss  Martha  A.,  Nor- 
walk. 

♦Chancellor,  William  E.,  South  Nor- 
walk. 

Ruland,  Frederick  D.,  M.D.,  West- 
port. 

WINDHAM  COUNTY. 

dSibley,  Preston  B.,  Danielson. 
♦Warner,  Edgar  M.,  Putnam. 

♦Fuller,  Mrs.  Lisa  K.,  Scotland. 

LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 

♦Guernsey,  M.  C.,  Bethlehem 
Burr,  Mrs.  John  M.,  Burrville. 
d*Knight,  George  H.,  M.D.,  Lake- 
ville. 

VanCleft,  Henrietta,  Lakeville. 
♦Coit,  Charles  H.,  Litchfield. 


Hutchins,  Rev.  John,  Litchfield. 

White,  Miss  May  W.,  Litchfield. 

Woodruff,  Geo.  M.,  Litchfield. 

Woodruff,  Mrs.  Walter  C.,  New 
Hartford. 

Bridgman,  Henry  II. , Norfolk. 

Stearns,  Mrs.  William  F.,  Norfolk. 

♦Chapman,  Rev.  Adelbert  P.,  North- 
field. 

♦Clyma,  Lyndel,  Oakville. 

♦Todd,  Rev.  Leonard  E.,  Oakville. 

♦Blakeslee,  Frank,  Plymouth. 

♦Blakeslee,  Mrs.  Frank,  Plymouth. 

Warner,  Grace,  Salisbury. 

♦Small,  Ernest  W.,  Thomaston. 

♦Hogan,  James  W.,  Torrington. 

♦Cunningham,  Rev.  H.  N.,  Water- 
town. 

♦Cunningham,  Mrs.  H.  N.,  Water- 
town. 

♦Dixon,  George,  Watertown. 

♦Heminway,  Merritt,  Watertown. 

♦Heminway,  Mrs.  Merritt,  Water- 
town. 

♦Hobart,  Newton  B.,  Watertown. 

♦Noble,  F.  B.,  Watertown. 

♦Roberts,  Harley  F.,  Watertown. 

Skilton,  James  G.,  Watertown. 

Tafc,  Horace  D.,  Watertown. 

♦Davis,  Miss  Eliza  Russell,  Winsted. 

dHolmes,  R.  E.  Winsted. 

♦Morse,  Charles  M.,  Winsted. 

♦Morse,  Mrs.  Charles  M.,  Winsted. 

♦Van  Ostrom,  G.  M.,  Winsted. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

♦Ball,  Harriet  B.,  126  High  St. 

Bates,  Mrs.  Henry  A.,  22  Lawn  Ave. 

♦Conn,  H.  W.,  State  Laboratory. 

♦Fairbank,  William  G.,  Industrial 
School  for  Girls. 

♦Fairbank,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Industrial 
School  for  Girls. 

Hart,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  Berkley 
Divinity  School. 

♦Noble,  Henry  S.,  M.D.,  Supt.  Hos- 
pital for  Insane. 

♦Springer,  Ethel  M.,  Social  Service 
League. 

♦Thomas,  Albert  C.,  M.D.,  Conn. 
Hospital  for  Insane. 

♦Walter,  Miss  Anna  C.,  60  Crescent 
St. 

Weeks,  Hon.  Frank  B. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

♦Hallock,  Frank  K.,  M.D.,  Cromwell. 

*Bro.  Ephrem,  St.  John’s  Industrial 
School,  Deep  River. 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY. 

Billings,  Geo.  R.,  Rockville. 

Higgins,  Wm.  L.,  M.D.,  South  Cov- 
entry. 

Hick,  E.  H.,  Vernon  Center. 

OUT  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

*Ludden,  Lydia  H.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

^Montgomery,  Mrs.  Alice  B.,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

*Byington,  Margaret  F.,  New  York 
City. 

*Cagney,  William  H.,  New  York 
City. 

*Lewis,  O.  F.,  New  York  City. 
*Snead,  Charles  G.  Jr.,  New  York 
City. 


*Davis,  Katherine,  Ph.D.,  Bedford, 
N.  Y. 

*Hobart,  C.  G.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

*Laughlin,  H.  H.,  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor, L.  I. 

*Amigh,  Ophelia  L.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

*Eagan,  Miss  Eleanor,  Newark,  N.  J. 

*Whealan,  Robert  Baldwin,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

*Weeks,  David  F.,  M.D.,  Skillman, 
N.  J. 

*Aronovici,  Carol,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Copeland,  Herman,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

*Hatch,  Wallace,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Ryder,  Robert  L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Sharples,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Quebec,  Can. 


SUMMARY 

Registered  in  attendance  from  Waterbury 495 

Registered  in  attendance  from  other  places  in  Connecticnt. . . . 140 

Registered  in  attendance  from  outside  Connecticut 18 


Total  registered  in  attendance 653 

Subscribers,  not  registered,  from  V7aterbury 40 

Subscribers,  not  registered,  from  other  places  in  Connecticut  99 


Total  registered  and  subscribing 792 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER,  1912. 

Walter  W.  Holmes,  Treasurer. 

IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 

Connecticut  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 

to  February,  1,  1913. 

Dr. 

To  balance  from  1911  Conference S 708.53 

To  receipts,  contributions 1,135.00 

To  interest  on  deposits 8.93 


$1,852.46 

Cr. 

By  expenditures: 

Printing  1200  copies,  Proceedings  1911 S 464.80 

Reprints  and  envelopes,  Proceedings  1911 36.25 

Postage  and  distributing,  Proceedings  1911 57.00 

Printing  and  stationery 177.45 

Typewriting 31.15 

Postage,  telegrams  and  telephone 49.61 

Expenses  of  speakers  for  Conference 266.71 

Rent  of  halls 83.00 

Stereopticon  lanterns 20.00 

Music 16.00 

Signs  and  advertising 34.33 

Express  and  fares 12.01 

Committee  meetings 22.00 

Sundries 2.28 


Total  expenditures SI, 272. 59 

1913. 

Feb.  1.  Balance  for  printing  and  distributing  1912 

Proceedings 579.87 


$1,852.46 


CONSTITUTION. 


Adopted  September  28,  1909. 

Amended  March  3,  1910,  and  April  16,  1912. 

I.  Name. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Connecticut 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

II.  Object. 

The  object  of  the  Conference  shall  be  to  promote  a more 
accurate  knowledge  of  and  a wider  interest  in  charitable,  reform- 
atory and  preventive  work,  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
persons  interested  in  such  effort  to  compare  and  discuss  principles, 
methods,  and  results. 

III.  Membership. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Conference  are 
invited  to  enroll  themselves  as  members.  The  membership 
fees  shall  be  as  follows  for  each  period  from  the  close  of  one 
Conference  to  the  close  of  the  next,  whether  annual,  biennial 
or  otherwise.  Associate  members,  one  dollar;  active  members, 
two  dollars;  contributing  members,  five  dollars;  supporting 
members,  ten  dollars  or  over.  All  classes  of  members  shall  have 
equal  privileges,  including  the  right  to  vote. 

There  shall  be  hereafter  a membership  and  finance  committee 
consisting  of  fifteen  or  more  persons  representing  all  parts  of  the 
State  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  each  Conference 
and  whose  duty  shall  be  to  secure  and  retain  members  for  the 
Conference. 

IV.  Officers  and  Committees. 

(1)  The  officers  of  the  Conference  shall  be  a president,  three 
or  more  vice-presidents,  a treasurer,  a secretary  and  an  executive 
committee  of  not  less  than  nine  persons,  including  the  officers 
of  the  Conference,  and  past  presidents,  ex-officio,  who  shall  have 
charge  of  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  Conference,  and 
such  other  general  and  special  committees  as  may  be  deemed 
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advisable.  They  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Conference 
and  shall  hold  office  from  the  termination  of  one  meeting  of  the 
Conference  until  the  termination  of  the  next  meeting,  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  Their  duties  shall  be 
such  as  usually  pertain  to  the  several  offices.  In  the  intervals 
between  Conferences  the  executive  committee  may  fill  any  vac- 
ancies existing  or  occurring  in  their  own  membership  or  in  the 
list  of  officers  and  may  appoint  or  make  additions  to  other 
Conference  committees. 

(2)  At  the  opening  session  of  each  Conference  the  president 
shall  appoint  a committee  of  three  or  more  persons  to  nominate 
the  officers  and  committees  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  nominating 
committee  shall  report  their  nominations  to  the  Conference  for 
election  at  the  closing  session  each  year. 

V.  Quorum. 

Of  the  executive  committee,  five  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Of  the  other  committees  five  members  shall  constitute 
a quorum  of  every  committee  consisting  of  nine  or  more  persons, 
and  the  majority  shall  be  a quorum  of  every  committee  of  less 
than  nine  persons. 

VI.  Finance. 

The  expenses  of  the  Conference  shall  be  met  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  by  the  dues  received  from  members. 

VII.  Meetings. 

The  Conference  shall  meet  each  year  at  a time  and  place  to 
be  decided  upon  by  the  executive  committee. 

VIII.  Platform  and  Resolutions. 

The  Conference  shall  not  formulate  any  platform. 

All  resolutions  shall  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

IX.  Amendments. 

This  constitution  may  be  suspended  or  amended  by  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  session  of  the  Con- 
ference, or  temporarily  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  executive 
committee  acting  in  the  intervals  between  Conferences,  said  action 
to  be  ratified  or  rejected  at  the  next  session  of  the  Conference. 


Organization 

of 

The  Fourth  Conference 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Bridgeport,  April  26,  27,  28,  1914. 


President,  George  C.  Edwards Bridgeport 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Walter  H.  Clark,  Ex-Judge,  Police  Court Hartford 

Max  Adler,  Director,  State  Reformatory New  Haven 

George  S.  Palmer,  Pres.  Asso.  Charities New  London 

Schuyler  Merritt,  Pres.  Asso.  Charities Stamford 

Edgar  M.  Warner,  Ex-Judge,  City  Court Putnam 

Henry  H.  Bridgman,  Red  Cross  Society Norfolk 

William  A.  Shanklin,  LL.D.,  Wesleyan  University Middletown 

Lyman  T.  Tingier,  Lieutenant-Governor Rockville 

Treasurer,  Samuel  M.  Hawley Bridgeport 

Secretary,  Charles  P.  Kellogg,  Secy.  St.  Bd.  Charities Waterbury 

Local  Secretary,  L.  B.  Myers,  Secy.  Char.  Org.  Soc Bridgeport 

EXECUTIVE.  COMMITTEE. 

The  Officers  and 

Rev.  J.  MacL.  Richardson,  Presbyterian  Church Bridgeport 

E.  P.  Bullard,  Jr Bridgeport 

Rev.  James  B.  Nihill,  St.  Patrick’s  Church Bridgeport 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ford Bridgeport 

Mrs.  N.  W.  Bishop Bridgeport 

Mrs.  John  C.  Curtis Bridgeport 

Mrs.  Frank  Kinsley Bridgeport 

Mrs.  E.  Y.  Weber Stamford 

William  C.  Hungerford New  Britain 

F.  J.  Kingsbury,  Civic  Federation New  Haven 

William  B.  Bailey,  Professor,  Yale  University New  Haven 

Rev.  John  N.  Lewis,  Jr.,  St.  John’s  Church Waterbury 

Horace  G.  Hoadley Waterbury 

George  M.  Curtis Meriden 

Lucius  E.  Whiton New  London 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Mitchell,  St.  Bd.  Charities Norwich 

Arthur  L.  Clark,  Pres.  Gilbert  Home Winsted 
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EX-OFFICIO. 

Flavel  S.  Luther,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Conf.  1910 Hartford 

Henry  W.  Farnam,  Pres.  Conf.  1911 New  Haven 

Arthur  Reed  Kimball,  Pres.  Conf.  1912 Waterbury 

Morris  W.  Seymour,  Pres,  for  1913* Bridgeport 

*Conference  of  1913  was  not  held. 

I.  COMMITTEE  OX  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Chairman,  George  E.  Hill,  Attorney Bridgeport 

Jonathan  Godfrey,  St.  Tuberc.  Comm Bridgeport 

W.  W.  Jones,  Supt.  Bridgeport  Hospital Bridgeport 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Allen,  Queen’s  Daughters Bridgeport 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Riker,  Visiting  Xurse  Assoc Fairfield 

Mrs.  William  B.  Glover Fairfield 

Samuel  Pierson,  M.D Stamford 

Miss  Julia  Lockwood Norwalk 

E.  A.  Wells,  M.D.,  City  Vice  Commission Hartford 

C.  P.  Botsford,  M.D.,  Supt.  Bd.  of  Health Hartford 

A.  C.  Thomas,  M.D.,  Supt.  X.  H.  Hospital New  Haven 

Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Agr.  Exp.  Station New  Plaven 

T.  J.  Kilmartin,  M.D.,  City  Health  Officer Waterbury 

Hugh  Hagerty,  Tuberculosis  Relief  Assoc Meriden 

David  R.  Lyman,  M.D.,  Gaylord  Farm  Sanatorium Wallingford 

J.  T.  Black,  M.D.,  City  Health  Officer New  London 

W.  U.  Pearne,  Judge  City  Court Middletown 

II.  COMMITTEE  OX  CHILDREN. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ford Bridgeport 

Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Fones Bridgeport 

Henry  Lee,  ex-County  Commissioner Bridgeport 

Rev.  C.  W.  Simpson,  Probation  Officer Bridgeport 

John  Brophy,  County  Commissioner Ridgefield 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Lane,  County  Home  Visitor South  Norwalk 

Miss  Mary  B.  Delohery,  County  Home  Visitor Danbury 

Mrs.  Edward  O.  Parker Greenwich 

Rev.  Wm.  DeLoss  Love,  Conn.  Humane  Society  Hartford 

Miss  J.  M.  Griswold,  Conn.  Children’s  Aid  Society Hartford 

Rev.  John  F.  Ryan,  City  Juvenile  Commission Hartford 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Kingsbury New  Haven 

Mrs.  John  P.  Kellogg,  Sec’y,  Day  Nursery Waterbury 

Miss  Katherine  Hamilton Waterbury 

S.  M.  Hansel,  Supt.  Boys’  Club Meriden 

Mrs.  Charles  0.  Thompson,  County  Home  Visitor Pomfret 

Charles  M.  Morse,  Supt.  Gilbert  Home Winsted 

Miss  Anna  C.  Walter,  St.  Bd.  Charities Middletown 

W.  G.  Fairbanks,  Supt.  Industrial  School Middletown 
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III.  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  AID  AND  BETTERMENT. 

Chairman,  Rev.  J.  MacL.  Richardson,  City  Bd.  Charities.  . . .Bridgeport 

Albert  E.  Lavery,  Bridgeport  Hospital Bridgeport 

Rev.  Matthew  J.  Judge,  City  Bd.  Charities Bridgeport 

H.  M.  Clarke,  M.D Bridgeport 

James  Ludlum,  Dir.  Charity  Org.  Soc Bridgeport 

Mrs.  Henry  Blodget,  Dir.,  Y.  W.  C.  A Bridgeport 

Milton  Fessenden,  Dir.,  Boys’  Club Stamford 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Ward,  Danbury  Relief  Society Danbury 

Mrs.  Appleton  R.  Hillyer,  Member  Park  Commission Hartford 

Thomas  F.  Kane,  M.D.,  St.  Bd.  Charities Hartford 

Rev.  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  Center  Church New  Haven 

Robert  A.  Crosby,  Secy.  Civic  Federation New  Haven 

James  H.  Frenev,  Supt.  City  Charities Waterbury 

Rev.  T.  B.  Powell,  Center  Church Meriden 

Ernest  E.  Rogers,  Dir.  Asso.  Charities New  London 

Charles  L.  Torrey,  Secy.  School  Board Putnam 

Howard  W.  Carter .Norfolk 

J.  B.  Holman,  St.  Bd.  Charities Saybrook 

George  Forster,  Sheriff  Tolland  County Rockville 

IV.  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SERVICE. 

Chairman,  Schuyler  Merritt,  Pres.  Asso.  Charities Stamford 

George  H.  Edwards,  Pres.  Pinion  Mission Bridgeport 

David  S.  Day,  Pres.  Housing  Asso Bridgeport 

W.  R.  Webster,  Jr.,  Dir.  Charity  Org.  Soc..’. Bridgeport 

Mrs.  George  W.  Wheeler Bridgeport 

John  A.  Walsh,  Judge  City  Court Stamford 

Miss  Edna  M.  Owen,  Secy.  Asso.  Charities Stamford 

Rev.  E.  deF.  Miel,  Trinity  Church' Hartford 

M iss  Marjory  Cheney South  Manchester 

Miss  Lillian  E.  Prudden New  Haven 

Eugene  Kerner,  Mgr.  Asso.  Charities Waterbury 

Mrs.  George  D.  Coit,  Pres.  United  Workers Norwich 

E.  D.  B.  Lvnde,  Mgr.  Asso.  Charities New  London 

Rev.  C.  R.  McNally New  London 

.Rev.  J.  C.  Linslev,  Trinity  Church Torrington 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Turner Rockville 

V.  COMMITTEE  ON  LAW  BREAKERS. 

Chairman,  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Bailey,  Pres.  Conn.  Prison  Asso.  . . .New  Haven 

Rev.  John  R.  Brown,  D.D.,  First  Baptist  Church Bridgeport 

W.  B.  Boardman,  Attorney Bridgeport 

Rabbi  David  Levy,  Hebrew  Synagogue Bridgeport 

Albert  Phillips,  Secretary  of  State Stamford 

John  J.  Cloonan,  M.D.,  Comm,  on  Prison  Labor Stamford 

J.  Gilbert  Calhoun,  Attorney Hartford 
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Mrs.  I.  W.  Kingsbury Hartford 

C.  M.  Thompson,  Secy.  Conn  Prison  Asso Hartford 

Ward  A.  Garner,  Warden  State  Prison Wethersfield 

H.  H.  Spooner,  Conn.  Temperance  Union Kensington 

Rev.  Stewart  Means,  St.  John’s  P.  E.  Church New  Haven 

Miss  Susan  O’Xeil,  Attorney-at-Law Waterbury 

Albert  Garvin,  Supt.  Conn.  Reformatory Cheshire 

C.  M.  Williams,  Supt.  School  for  Boys Meriden 

Richards  T.  Higgins,  Attorney-at-Law Winsted 

Miss  Alma  Lyman,  Comm,  on  Women's  Ref’t  v Middlefield 

Benjamin  F.  Pinney Somersville 


VI.  COMMITTEE  OX  DEFECTIVES. 


Chairman,  George  Blumer.  M.D.,  Dean  Yale  Medical  School,  Xew  Haven 


George  C.  Waldo,  Asso.  Editor  The  Standard Bridgeport 

John  C.  Lynch,  M.D Bridgeport 

C.  X.  Haskell,  M.D Bridgeport 

Miss  Florence  Sherman,  Med.  Inspr.  of  Schools Bridgeport 

Miss  Louise  Merritt,  Trustee  Lakeville  School Stamford 

Frank  M.  Wright,  M.D Stamford 

Hiram  Myers,  Secy.  United  Workers Greenwich 

L.  P.  W.  Marvin,  Judge  of  Probate Hartford 

Edwin  A.  Down,  M.D.,  Pres.  State  Bd.  of  Charities Hartford 

W.  X.  Thompson,  M.D.,  Supt.  The  Retreat Hartford 

Max  Madhouse,  M.D.,  Pres.  Col.  for  Epileptics Xew  Haven 

Arnold  L.  Gesell,  Yale  University Xew  Haven 

E.  W.  Goodenough,  M.D Waterbury 

H.  M.  Pollock,  M.D.,  Supt.  Hospital  for  Insane Xorwich 

James  A.  Shea,  Judge  of  Probate Willimantic 

John  L.  Buel,  M.D.,  Conn.  Soc.  Alienists Litchfield 

H.  S.  Xoble,  M.D.,  Supt.  Hospital  for  Insane Middletown 

Donald  Ross,  M.D.,  Supt.  Col.  Epileptics Mansfield 


BRIDGEPORT  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 
Chairman,  Arthur  M.  Marsh,  Esq. 


Rev.  C.  W.  Areson 
Hon.  Morris  Beardsley 
Henry  A.  Bishop 
Henry  Blodget,  M.D. 
Waldo  C.  Bryant 
A.  W.  Burritt 
Dwight  Hall 

E.  W.  Harr  oil 

F.  B.  Hawle}' 

A.  E.  La  very 
Lucien  T.  Warner 
Mayor  C.  B.  Wilson 


Mrs.  J.  Percy  Bartram 
Mrs.  X.  W.  Bishop 
Mrs.  John  Curtis 
Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Curtis 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Davis,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  A.  Grippin 
Mrs.  George  E.  Hill 
Mrs.  Harvey  Hubbell 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Knapp 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Lashar 
Mrs.  Henry  Lee 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Wheeler 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PRESS  AND  PUBLICITY. 

Chairman,  James  McGovern,  The  Farmer  J.  E.  Elliott,  The  Standard. 

F.  W.  Bolan,  The  Post.  M.  B.  Russell,  The  Telegram. 

PULPIT  NOTICES  AND  SUPPLY. 

Chairman,  Rev.  John  R.  Brown,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Kelly, 

First  Baptist.  St.  George’s  Episcopal. 

Rev.  Herbert  Gallaudet,  Rev.  David  Levy, 

First  Congregational.  Congregation  B’Nai  Israel. 

Rev.  Gerald  H.  Beard,  Rev.  George  M.  Brown, 

Park  St.  Congregational.  First  Methodist. 

Rev.  Charles  J.  McElroy,  St.  Augustine’s  R.  C. 

COMMITTEE  ON  REGISTRATION. 

Chairman,  W.  Seymour  Lacy,  Gen’l  Sec’y.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Frank  N.  Fosdick  Miss  Ethel  Donaldson 

Louis  J.  Kochiss  Miss  Edna  Smith 


Harris  L.  O’Brien. 
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Object  of  the  Conference. 

The  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  promote  a more  accurate 
knowledge  of  and  a wider  interest  in  charitable,  reformatory  and 
preventive  work,  and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  persons 
interested  in  such  effort  to  compare  and  discuss  principles, 
methods  and  results. 

Membership  and  Expenses. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  object  of  the  Conference  are 
invited  to  enroll  themselves  as  members.  The  expenses  of  the 
Conference  are  met  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  by  member- 
ship fees,  which  may  be  sent  at  any  time  to  the  Treasurer,  Samuel 
M.  Hawley,  Bridgeport  Savings  Bank,  Bridgeport. 

Conference  Literature. 

Notices,  programs  and  printed  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
will  be  sent  to  all  members,  or  may  be  obtained  by  application 
to  the  Secretary. 
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The  Fourth  State  Conference 

OF 

Charities  and  Corrections 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT 

Bridgeport,  April  26,  27,  28,  1914. 


All  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  considered  by 
the  Conference  are  cordially  urged  to  attend  its  sessions  and  take 
part  in  the  discussions. 

Sunday,  April  26 

3.00  p.  m.  Opening  Session,  Addresses  by  Rev.  Thomas  C. 

Hall,  D.D.,  New  York,  Mrs.  Josephine  Clement, 
Boston,  and  others. 

8.00  p.  m.  General  Session,  Committee  on  Public  Health. 


Monday,  April  27 

10.00  a.  m.  Round  Table  meetings  for  informal  discussion. 

2.00  p.  m.  General  Session,  Committee  on  Defectives. 

8.00  p.  m.  General  Session,  Committee  on  Public  Aid  and 

Betterment. 


Tuesday,  April  28 


10.00  a.  m.  Round  Table  meetings. 

2.00  p.  m.  General  Session,  Committee  on  Children. 

8.00  p.  m.  General  Session,  Committee  on  Law  Breakers. 


